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PREFACE 



TuE present volume contains the First Part of Mr. Arnold'9 
Practical Introduction to Latin Prose Compositicn ; the introduc- 
tory portion of the Second Part (as published by the Author) on 
the Order of Words in Latin ; and nearly all the Longer Latin 
Exercises, Part L, a work which was published separately, but 
intended to follow immediately in order the use of the First Part 
of the Prose Composition. 

This arrangement was adopted for the purpose of embracing 
as much valuable matter as possible within the compass of a rea- 
sonably sized volume. The First Part is complete in itself, and, 
90 far as it goes, admirably fulfils the design of the author ; yet, 
as the Exercises consist of single, short, and unconnected sen- 
tences, it was deemed advisable to introduce other and longer Ex- 
ercises, in which the student should be taught practically how to 
arrange his ideas in passages of considerable length, and in whicTi 
are involved most of the minutise and intricacies of the Latin 
idiom. For this purpose Part IL of the present volume is most 
excellently adapted. The work on the Latin Particles, which 
was published by the author as the Second Part of the Practical 
Introduction to Latin Prose Composition, is a production of much 
value and importance, and is devoted to a lengthened and full elu- 
cidation of the difficulties which stand in the way of one who 
would become a thorough and accomplished. Latinist. It is in- 
tended — should the classical public demand it — ^to issue this work 
at an early date. 

The principal advantages which the present volume offers over 
works of a similar kind are these. It contains a copious but con- 
cise illustration of Latin Synonymes drawn mainly from the 
standard treatise of Ddderlein on this subject ; there is, through 
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out, a careful and precise notation of the Differences of Idiom 
between the Latin and English languages ; a frequent calling 
the attention of the student, by way of Cautions, to nice points 
which might otherwise escape his notice ; and a constant repeti- 
tion, under new forms and combined with new matter, of what has 
gone before — the iterum tterumque of Virgil — ^till both the words 
and expressions, with their peculiarities, are fastened in the mem- 
ory. In addition to this, the Elxercises are wholly in English, 
that is. the English is given to be turned into the corresponding 
Latm; and full and very carefully arranged Vocabularies pre- 
cede or accompany each Exercise. This plan is far superior— 
in the Editor's judgment — to the common mode of giving all the 
Latin words in the Latin order, simply requiring that the sentence 
be made grammatically correct by the use of the right cases, 
moods, tenses, d^c. By such a course the pupil is not obliged to 
study and exercise his powers of reflection and observation to any 
great extent ; but only to be tolerably well acquainted with gram- 
matical forms and usages,; he learns to expect the helps of the 
Latin words ; he pays little regard to the peculiarities of the Latin 
order ; and is very apt to be sadly puzzled when an English sen- 
tence or passage is given to him to be turned into Latin. On the 
contrary, by using Mr. Arnold's method the student is compelled 
to examine well and constantly the mode which the Romans had 
of expressing their ideas, and in what respect it differs from our 
own, as well in regard to the choice as the collocation of words 
and sentences ; and almost of necessity his memory has to be 
stored with a large supply of words and phrases for continual 
use. 

Great care has been bestowed upon the volume, for the purpose 
of securing accuracy and clearness of arrangement ; and it is • 
trusted that it will not be found inferior to any issues of tl^ 
American press. 

J. A. S. 

Nkw-Yoek, March \%ih, 1846. 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 



On the Arrangement of Words in a Latin Sentence. 

1. Tlie general distinction between the English and Latin oidei 
isthis: 

'^. Cir In Latin the governed and dependent words generally 
stand before the words on which they depend ; so that in simple 
sentences, the verb, when not particularly emphatic^ stands at the 
end of the sentence. 

3. Thus in simple narrative, afler the conjunction comes the 
subject (nom. case) ; then the governed cases with adverbs and 
expressions of time, place, manner, &c., and last of all the verb. 
^4. But if the verb is emphatic, it must be placed earlier in the 
sentence.^-Quod non dedit fortuna, id non eripit. . Mirabile 
videtur, quod non rideat haruspex, &c. Non inteUigunt homines, 
quam magnum, vectlgal sit parsimonia. 

For it must always be remembered that — 

5. 0^ The degree of prominence and emphasis to be given to 
a word, is that which mainly determines its position in the sen- 
tence, — And, 

6. a) The two einphatic positions in a sentence are the beginning and the end; 

" by the former our attention is excited, and on the latter ii'rettt." (Crom- 

bie.) ^ 

b) Add to this, that the more ununud a position is for any word, the more 

emphatic it ia for that word. Thus, "arbores seret diligens agricola, 

quarum adspiciet baccam ipse mmquam." (Cic.) 
. c) A word that generally stands close by another receives emphasis by 

oeparation from it ; especially if it be thus brought near the beginning or 

end of a sentence. Voluj^ateTn^ percepi maximam'. Propterea quod 

aUud iter haberent nullum^. JEdid equUet ad Cesarem' otmuif revcr> 

tuntur. 
cQ Another principle aflfecting the position of words Is the hannoniouH 

arrangement of syllables ; the.^ot0 of the sentence. 
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7. Genitive. The genitive, whether dependent on a sub- 
stantive or adjective, stands first if it be the mare emphatic ; if 
not, not. But it is rendered more emphatic by separation ; 
see 6, c). 

a) It probably somewhat prefers the position before the govern 
mg noun, when that is not decidedly emphatic. 

h) When the governing substantive has an adjective with it, 
the order is generally adj,, gen., suhst, (Vera animi magnitudo.) 

8. Attributive and its substantive. Of these the more 
emphatic stands first. But see 6, c). 

a. A, very short precedes a longer word : hence the demon^ 
straiives usually stand before their nouns, and monosyllahle sub- 
standves before their adjectives. 

9. Apposition. Here too the more emphatic precedes : but 
generally the worid in apposition stands last. 

a. This is particularly the case with Utles, &c., in apposition to 
proper names. 

Q. Mucins ^t^r ; Agis rca?y Fyth&goTaa Philosophus. But, 
urhs Roma ; thoi)gh Cyprus insula, Hy pains Jluvius. 

10. Words dependent on Adjectives. Here too the more 
emphatic precedes, with something of a preference for placing 
the dependent words first. 

11. Ablative absolute. The more emphatic first. 

12. Infinitive dependent on Verb. The more emphatic first ; 
generally the infinitive. 

a. Of two infinitives, the more emphatic first. 

13. Adverbs. Grenerally, immediately before the words they 
belong to. Quoque immediately afler its word. 

14. Words that modify the* meaning of an adjective are usually 
placed between it and the substantive. (Prcslio magis ad eventum 
secundo, quam, &c.) 

15. Opposition and contrasted notions. 

a) A repeated word, or a word akin to a word already used in 
the sentence, is generally brought as near to that word as possible. 
Timor Umorem pellit. Nulla virtus virtuti contraria est. Virtutum 
in aHd aUus vult excellere. Aliis aliunde est periculum. 

h) Of two contrasted clauses or groups of words, of parallel 
construction, the order of the first is often reversed in the second : 
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IF 



80 that two of the antithetical words are bafar apart as possible 
Fragile corpus animus sempitemus movet. Batio nostra cansen- 
tU ; pugnat oraUo, Qusb me moverunt, movissent eadem te pro- 
fecto. 

(jf^ Enim, vero, autem, quoque, quidem (with of oonrse the 
endiiics), cannot be the first words of a clause. 



PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION 



TO 



LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 



The common concords are taken for granted ; that — 

(1.) A verb agrees with its nomii^tive case in number 
and person. 

(2.) An adjective, pronoun, or participle, agrees with its 
substantive in gender, number and case. 

(3.) A transitive verb, whether active or deponent, takes 
afler it an accusative of the person or thing acted upon. 

(4.) Verbs of existence (such as be, become, turn out^ 
&c.) ; passive verbs of being called, considered, chosen, 
&c., take a substantive or adjective afler them in the nomi- 
native case. 

(5.) The thing by which stands in the ablative ; the 
person by whom, in the ablative with the preposition a 
or ab. 

(6.) One substantive depending upon another is put in 
the genitive casCy 



( Qbs. When a pronoun is the nominative case to a verb, it is 

not expressed in Latin; except for the sake of emphasis oi 

particular distinction.^ 

(a) In the same way the poaeeative pronoun is seldom expressed, 
when there can be no doubt as to teAot« the tiling is. y^ See 3 (a). 
( {^) When there it any distinction to be ezpressen; as, for instance, 
when / am opposed to you,* the pronouns must be expressed. , 



♦ The pron. is expressed, even when the distinction is only between two ac- 
Uons of the sanie person. 'Ejeci ego te armatis hominibus, non dqjed. 
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L 
§ 1. Nominative Case and Verb* 

2. (a) When two or more nommative cases singular- come to* 
gether, they take a plural verb/ which agrees with the nominative 
case of the most worthy^ person. 

({h) The verbs est and sunt are often omitted.y* 
8 (a) Et ego'^ et Balbus sustulimus manus, Both I and BaUnu 
lifted up our hands, 
(h) Amici veterrimi optimi, The oldest friends are the best. 

4. VOCABULAKY 1. 

And, et ; que endUic! atque ; ac <i 

If; si. 

Both— and, et— et. 

Hand, mSnus, fis, /. 

Sister, sbror, Oris, /. 

Well, bene. 

Hunger fSmes, Is, /. 

-, ^' > condlmentum, i. n. 

Sauce, J 

Army, exercitus, fis, m. 



» The verb is often however in the singular, agreeing with one of the nomi- 
ualives, and being understood with the other. This is the common construc- 
tion with et—et; quum — turHy <&c., when both the nominatives are tingiUarf and 
of the aame person, 

b The Jirat person is said to be more loorthy than the second, the second than 
the third. 

« For " Balbus and /," the Romans, putting "/" first, said " Ego et Balbus, * 
When therefore Cardinal Wolsey said **Ego et Rex mens," he was. a good 
prammarian but bad courtier. 

d Et joins words each of which is considered iride/pendenibfy and as ol equal 
importance : atque ( = odqtLe) or ac, which is an abridged (and less emphatic) 
tbrm of the same word, adds a notion that is, if anything, of more importanct 
than the preceding one ( =: ' and also,' ' and m>oreover*) : qub joins a word 
closely to another, as an appendage to it, as beUmging to it, and often as forming 
one complex notion with it. 

When et connects principal elatiseSf avbordinate ones and single words must 
be connected by que^ or (if »mi2ar notions) atqae, 

Atque is used before vowels or consonants, but especially before vowels. 

Ac is used before cantonanta (though not very often before the k sounds) ; but 
not before vowela or h, Mr. Allen shows that ac (though very rarely met with 
^ore^, f) is not very uncommon in Cicero before c. So also Zumpt. 
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War, 




bellum, i. n. 




A Gaul, 




Gkdlua, i m. 




Many, 




multi, B, a. 




Very many. 




pernittlti," 9, a. 




CsBar, 




Csaar, CetXriB, m. 




To lift up, 




toliere, auBtfil, sublfit 




?o be in good health 
x'o be well, 


■! 


▼Xiere, Talfl, vaUu 


^ 


To wage (properly to 


carry), gerCre, geasi gest 


^ 


To conquer. 




▼incere, yIc, yict. 
Exercise 1. 





5/ If you and the army' are-in-good-health, it is well (p. 14, 
Id).^Both you and Balbus lifted up (your) hands. ^ Both ^011 
and I (1 Ohs, fi) have waged manv' wars. vBoth you and Balbua 
have waged very-many' wars. J The best' sauce (is hunger.) 
6 The Gauls were conquered by Ceesar. /^Hands were lifted up 
both by you and by Balbus. J If you and your sister are-in-good- 
health, it is well. 



II. 

§ 2. Accusative wUh Infinitive. 

6. The infinitive teikes before it not the nominative, but the 
accusative. t 

7. Many sentences that in English are joined to a verb by the conjunc- 
tion * iludy* are expressed in Latin by the accusative and infadtive, 

8. In turning such sentences into Latin ' that ' must be omitted ; the 
English nominative turned into the accuaatwe; and the English verb 
into the infaiitvot mood of the same tense. 

9. The accusative with the infinitive follows verbs {aenHendi et deda- 
randi) otftdrng^ knowings iBtahing^ hearing^ hdiemng^ thinkings &c. ; 
and such expressions as, it is certain^ manifest^ tmcj Ac, 



* Per in composition with an adjective, adds to it the meaning of * very} 
f Exercitusque. Que must always be appended to the latter of the two words 

connected by it. 
9 This idiom is not uncommon in English, though far less common man in 

Latin. 
**1 ordered Mm to be dumiesed" (for *1 ordered that he efundd be diomiaoed^\ 
" I saw Mm to be a knave " (for * I saw thai he was a knave '). « 
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10. (a) Respondeo, placere et mihi locum^ I answer that the 

place pleases me too. 
{Jb) Respondit, placere et sibi locunif He answered thai the 

place pleased him too. 
(c) Sentlmus calere ignem,'nivem esse albam, dulce melt 

We know-ly-oursensesy that fire is hot ; that snow Is 

white, honey sweet. 

11. Vocabulary 2. 

To answer, ' respondSre, respond, respons. 

>. To understand, intellxgere, intellez, intellect. 

To deny, neg&re, Sv, it. 

To sin, peccare, Sv, St.' 

I remember, memini, Imper, memento ; pZ. mem«titote. 

^ To know-by-the-senses, sentire, sens, sens. 

V To injure, offend-against, violSre, Sv, St. 

Law, lex, ISgls,/. 

^ -f- Cautions. *' • 

^q^aaM^v^ 12. [C. I.] (Kr Him, her, them (or Ac, she, they, whe^ they are 
^ to be translated by the accusative) mufil be trans- 

lated by the proper case of sui, when tlicy and the 
nominative of the verb stand for the same person. 

Also, in the same case, Ms, hers, its, theirs, 
must be translated by sutu. 

13. ^ He 9ayB that it pUaaea him. 
C He said that it pUcued him. 
In English the dependent verb (by a kind of attraction) assumes the 
poBtfomif when the verb it depends on is in a past tense. 
Hence 

"CBT Oir [C. II.] In d sentence vnih * that ' dependent on a past tense, 
the perfect is to be^ translated by the present {and 
imperfect) infinitive, whenever the notion expressed 
by it is not to be described as over before the time of 
the principal verb.^ 
ft3r[C. m.] 'Should' (ifter 'that' is to be translated by the 
. present infinitive, when it does not express either 
duty or a future event. 



b Thus "he said that it pleased him"— when 1 at the time of his saying it 1 
(ploDcre) I btfare tht time of his saying it ? {placuisee). 



(8. 14-17.] ACCUSATIVB WITH HIPIllITiyB 81 

Exercise 2. 

14. He answered that he^^* had waged many' wan. lie 
defdes that he has sinned (or : says that he has not sinned).*'!' He 
st^ys that he does not* understand. He says that Ccesarwill nol* 
offend-against the laws. Remembes that hunger is the best sauce. 
H6 answered that he understood.*^ He answered, that both you 
and Balbus were-in-good-health. Both you and Balbus hare 
finnedj 



§ 8. Accusative unih Injvnitvoe continued. 

15. (a) After hope^promisey undertake, &c., the^/wfttre tnfnitnei 
is used with the accusative of the pronoun ; and (i) ^.fter pretend^ 
the ace, of the pronoun. 

16. (a) Sperat plerumque adolescens diu se victurum (esse),^ 

A young man generally expects to live a Jong time, 
(h) Simulat se furore, He pretends to he mad, ^^ * 

(tir [C. IV.] ' Would,' ' should,' after a past tense are fiiture 
forms : 
( He says that he vnU come. 
\ He said that he would mme, 

17. Vocabulary 3. 



A business, 


negotinm, i, n. 


A journey, 


Iter, itxnSris, n. 


To hope, 


speiire^ Sv, at. 


To come, 


venire, vSn, vent 


To promise, 


poUicSri, poIUcitus; promlttere, praml^ 




promiss.! 


To imdertake, engage, 


reopere, io, rec^p, recept 



* These Numerals, followed by a curve, refer to thi9 CauHoM, 
f These Numerals refier to the TabU of Differeneea qf Idiom. 
f For * he promises to caaui = he promises iStiat ht i»iU come. 
He hopes to live = he hopes that he »/uUl Kve. 
He pretends to be mad = he pretends Oiat he ie mad, 
c With the compound infinitives eeee is often omitted^ 
I Promittere {to give it forth) is the general word for pramieiti^, whether jWnI 
>r cptL Polliceri is to offer from one's own free-will and inclinations, used only 
of promising good. PoUieeor being used for fru and graeiow promisea 



22 AGREEMENT OF ADJECTIVE WITH SUBSTANTIfE. [^ 4. 13*21 

To finish, accomplish, conf icCre, lo, conf^c, confact. 

To pretend, sttnulare,™ av, at 

To be mad, ftlrSre, (neut. : no perf, or wpine,) 
To (my, your, Ac.) satig- J 

faction, satisfactorily, > ex 8ententi&>^ 



successfully. 
To have a prosperous voyage, ex sententift navigare. 

Exercise 3. 

18. Solon pretended to he mad. I will ptetend to hertiad. Re 
promised to come. I engage to finish the business to your satufac- 
turn. I hope that you will have a prosperous voyage. The businesg 
has been finished by Balbus. I hope to finish the business. He 
was pretending to he mad. I promisi;$d to finish the business. 
He answered, that Caius had*Aa^ a prosperous voyage. He 
answered that he would^^ finish the business. He says that he 
will no^ come. He has accomplished his journey satisfactorily. 



m. 

^ 4. Agreement of Adjective with Substantive. i • 

19. (a) When an adjective agrees with several singular nouns, 
it will be in the plural number, and agree with the most worthy. 

20. {h) If the substantives are things that have not life, the 
adjective is usually in the neuter gender. 

21. (c) When the noun is * num,^ ^woman^ ' ihing^ it is seldom 
expressed in Latin. 

[C. vr] ' Thin^ should be expressed by ' res^ (fem.) when the 
adjective alone would leave it doubtful whether wjen 
or things were meant. 
Thus * qf many tilings^ not miittorum, but muUarum rerum 



loromUto would naturally be often used of promising what has been requeottd. 

Hence 

UUro poliiceor ; promitto (sepe) rogatus : 
Nee mala poliiceor, mala sed promittere possum. 
» Q,U8B non sunt nmvlo ; qun awni ea diBoimuUmtuT. 
B The pronoun should be expressed (tx meE HntmtU^ ike.) whenever to leave 
It out would cause an ambiguity. 



/i 



f 4. 2^25.] AGRSEMENT OF ADJECTIVE WITH SUBSTANTIVE. 23 

22. (a) Castor et Pollux ex equis pugnare msi sunt, Castor and 
Pollux were seen Xofghl on horseback, 
(h) Inter se contraria sunt benefidum et injuria^ A benefit 
and an injury are contrary to each other. 

(c) Boni sapienles^viQ ex civitate pelluntur, The good and 

wise are hamshed (literally, driven from the staie), 

(d) PrtBterUa mutare non possCtmus, We cannot change 

the past. 

(e) Omnia mea mecum porto, I am carrying all my property 

with me. 

23. Obf. 1. The ntuter plural without a substantiye is generaUy lued 
!n Latin, where we use the aingular. Thus 

muchj vcrymucht everything^ thepaat, 

multa, permulta, omnia, pratexlta, 

little (few things), very little, 

pauca, perpauca. 

24. Obe, 2. The neuter a4j. is used in Latin without a substantive, 
where we might substitute * Owngs,* but really use some more appro- 
priate noun, as property, object*, poueanone, perfarmameoe, Ac. 

[C. VI.] Obs. Cum is written after ^ and as one word wUh^ the 
ablatives me, te, <Sz;c. : mecumy tecum, secum^ nu- 
hiscum, vobiscum, 

20r; VOCABULART 4. 

Contrary, contrarius, a, um. 

(to each other, after contrary) inter se {bettoeen ffiemeelvee). 



Good, better, best, 


bonus, melior, optimus. 


Wise, • 


sSpiens, tis. 


+ Dea^ 


surdus, a, um, 


Parent, 


parens, tis, com, gend. 


Virtue, 


virtus, Qtis, /. 


Vice, 


vitium, i. n. 


4 Blind, 


caecus, a, um. 


AU my property, 


omnia mea*. 


To owe, 


debere, debu, debit. 


To banish, 


pellgre ex civitate (pellgre, p«p«, puis, to 




drive). 


To be ignorant-cf 


ignorare, av, at. (aee,) 


^ To see. 


cernBre, crgv, crSt Q)roperly to separate! 




hence, to distinguish ; to see clearly; ths 




proper word to express the possession U 




dutindvigiony 



(• 



» The other possesbives, tmu, suub, noater, Ac,, must be used lbr%, his, our 
Ac, property. 



24 THE RBUkTIVB. 1)5. 96-W« 

To carry, porare, Sy. St 

To hear, audire, !▼. \u 

To apeaki * Ibqui, locfitua, or loquatua. 

To fight on horaebftck, ex equo, or ex equiiP pugnire. 

Exercise 4. 

26. They are banishing the good and mse. We are all 
ignorant-of many things. Virtue and vice are contrary to each 
other. A hUnd man does not see. The good and loise have been 
banished. A deaf man does not hear. Hear mnch (23) ; speak 
little (p. 14. 15, h.) We shall carry all our property with us. 
He spoke very UtHe. Both you and Balbus are ignorant of many 
things. He says that he is no^ well. They will hear Uttle' : 
they will speak much (p. 14, 15, h). We owe very much to oui 
parents. Remember that you owe very much' to your parents. 
He says that he will nof fight on horseback. 



IV. 

§ 5. The Relative. 

27. The relative pronouns 

qtdt qualiMf qtumiutf quolf 

answer respectively to 

i», ialit, tarUu*, toi. 

28. In a relative sentence, « 

H^ Each clause has its oton verb, and its own independent 

construction. 
29. A relative pronoun agrees with some eaae of a substantive which is 

expressed in the preceding sentence. The substantive to which it 
thus rtfera is called its antecedent {or fare-going substantive). 

The antecedent, in a sentence /uUy expressed, would be expressed 
twice ; and it sometimes u expressed twice in Latin : this, however, 
is but seldom the case, and the antecedent is generally omitted in the 
r^ative daute. 

SO. (c) Sometimes however the antecedent is expressed in the 



P Ex equo, if we are speaking of one person ; ex eqtda, if of more. 
4 The clause in which the relative stands is called the rdativedajiMi tb« 
other, the principal, or cantecedemi clause. 



j 5. 31-33.] ' THE RELATIVE. 25 

tekUioey and omitted in Utie principal clause ; and (i) wken this m 

the case, the relative clause is often placed fir%t ; the antecedent 

being expressed in iXy and represented in the principal clause 

^though not always) by the proper case of < if' or ' hie J 

31 . The * i»,' however, is often omitted, especially when * man* or * ihim^ 

is meant, or, when the verbs govern the same case. 

■ If the antecedent would be in d^ereiU ootet in the two claMe% 
*w' or 'Ate* is but seldom omitted.' 

82. (a) Nullum animal, quod sanguinem habet, sine corde esse 

potest, No animal that has blood, can he mthmU a heart. 

{b) Arbdres seret diligens agricdla, quarum adspiciet 

baccam" ipse nunquam, The industrious husbandman 

will plant trees, a berry of which he will himself 

never behold. 

(c) Accepi qiuis Uteras ad me dedisti, / have received the 

letters which you sent me. 

(d) Bestise in quo loco natsB sunt, ex eo se non comnidvent. 

Animals do not move themselves from the neighbour* 
hood (place) in which they were bom. 
(C. VII.] Many English verbs become transitive by the addition ^I^ 
of a preposition ; for instance, to smUe at, &c. 

It often happens that the corresponding Latin verb is already frm- 
ntivtf BO that the preposition is not to be expressed. To determine 
whether the preposition belongt (as it were) to the verb^ turn the sen- 
tence into the passive : when, if the preposition still eUnga to the verb^ 
(adverbially), it is generally not to be expressed in Latin. 

Of course a verb, compound or single, must be sought for, that ii 
equivalent to the verb and preposition together ; as to deride = Co 
IcMghat, 

33, VOCABULAEY 5. 

Obs. Substantives in ua from the root of the supine (which end there- 
fore in iua or $tu) are of the fourth declension ; ezcept,of course, those 
that, like legatua^ denote peraone. 



' It is, howc/er, sometimes: 

Quos cum Matio pneroa miseram, epistolam mihi attulerunt. (Cic.) 

Qtue prime innocentis mihi defensio est oblata, suscepi. 

' A berry; any litUe round fruit, not a ntU ; e. g, of the olixe, cedar, Jumper, JUi 
t Thus : 

* He laughs at Cassius.' 

' CassiuB is laughed at,* Therefore to lavghnd is virtually one verb . 



26 TBS BELATIVB, [}5. 34 

No, nulluB, a, um. Cftn, nuIUnib 

animal, Slis, n. 



Blood, sanguis, inis, m. 

Without, sme (governs ablai.). 

Heart, cor, cordis, n. 

Tree, arbor, Bris,/. 

"^ Fruits (of the earth, a crop^ fruges, O, frugum, /. 

(of trees,) fructus, fis," m. 

Field, ager, agri, m. 

y In vdn, nequidquam, frustra.^ 

^ Harvest, messis, is, /. 

Praise, laus, laudis, /. 

Easily, facile. 

Not yet, nondum. 

Right, rectus, a, um. 

To till, cultivate, colCre, colu, cult. 

To bear, produce, f 6ro, tilll, latum. 

4- To deserve, mergri, meritus. 

To deserve well, Ac, of, de (with abkU.f. 

To praise, laudare, iv, at. 

To believe, credgre, credid, credit {dai.). 

To deceive, decTpere, io, decep, decept. 

To behold, adspicSre, io, adspex, adspect. 

Self, myself, himself, <&c., in nom., ipse (which stands for all these, the pro 

nouns ego, tu, &c., not bein|s ex- 
pressed.) 

OCT ' What * as a relative = that which ; those (things) which. 

Exercise 5. 

34. No animals, which have blood, can be without a heart. 
Not every field which is sown, bears a crop. (He) who easily 
believes is easily deceived. ,. What is right', is praised. (Those 
things) which are right' are praised. Both you and P have been 
deceived. Praise what deserves praise. , (He) who does not till 
his field, in vain hopes for^^ a harvest. He says that he has noC* 
been deceived. I shall not easily believe Balbus^. Balbus has 



■ Frudus arboribus, fruget nascuntur in agrls. But this is only true of 
frage§s and of fructusy as opposed to frugea, Frtidua is the general name for 
woduct^ and may be spoken oiUmd as well as of trees ; and in poetry we find 
frttgibua (Columella's poem on Gardening), and frvge (Hor.) of the fruit oi 
free*. 

▼ Nequidquam {to no purpose, in vain), so far as nothing has resulted from a 
ffUvg done ifrustra (in 'tain), of a person who has not attained his purpose. D. 



5 0. 85-^.] INFINITIVE USED SUBSTANTIVELY. 21 

deserved well of me. The business which you promised to 
finish,^ has not yet been finished. V I have planted a tree, the 
fruit of which I shall myself never^ behold. He is pretending to 
have finished* the basiness to his sadrfaction.^ 



§ 6. Infirdtive used substantively, 

35. (a) Sometimes an infinitive mood, or a sentence, is the nomi* 
native case to a verh ; and sometimes it Is used as the svJ>sUmthi>e 
to an adjective ; and sometimes as the antecedent to a relative : and 
in this case the adjective and the relative must be in the neuter 

gender. 

When an infinitive or sentence is the nominatiye to a yerb, it gen 
erally foUow it in English, and the pronoun ' it ' stands as its repre 
sentative before the verb ; — as, " it is sweet to hear." 

Of course this *U^ ia not to be translated into Latin. 

36. (h) When the relative has a sentence for its antecedent, we 
oflen find id* quod or qiuB res, (Here id and res are in apposi 
Hon to the former sentence.) 

37. (a) Turpe est mentiri, It is disgraceful to lie, 

(b) MultsB civitates, a Cyro defecerunt ; qiuB res multo- 

rum bellorum causa fuit, Many states revolted from 
CyruSj a circumstance which was the cause of many 
wars, 

(c) Timoleon, id* quod difficilius putatur, sapientius tulil 

secundam quam adyersam fortunam, Timoleon, which 
IS thought more difficult, hore a prosperous mar€ wisely 
than an adverse fortune, 

88. Vocabulary 6. 
Pleasant, jucundus, a, urn. 
Duty, oflSicium, i, n. 
Against, contra, (gOY. oociw.) 
Promise, promissum, i, n. 
Disgraceful, turpis, is, e. 
Easy facilis, is, e. 
II 

" 4 

^ Invert these claus-ss : that is, put the relative clause first 
* The use of u^ quod for quod only, adds emphasis to the relat e]»ii80{ whmb 
Chen generally precedes the principal clause, or is inserted in it 



t^m 



38 INFINITIVE USED SUBSTANIIVBLIT. [§6. 39 

One thing— another, aliud— aliud. 

Man, httmo, hommis ; vir, viri.« 

To keep, servare, ay, St 

ReTile, maledicerc^ dix, diet (did.). 

To accuse, accusare, ay, at 

To break one's word, fidem fallCre; &ll«re, fi<feUi,7 faleom 

deceiye, beguile. 
To keep one's word, fidem pnestare ; praestire, pr»stlti> 

prsBstitum, et prsstatum. 
To he, mentiri, mentitus. 

To utter many falsehoods, multa mentiri. 

It is a breach of duty, contra officium, (it is against duty.) 

[C. VIII.] * jPor' before a substantive or pronoun followed by 
the tn/En., is not to be translated. The construction 
is the ace. with infin^ 

It is a Bin \ -^ * ^^ "^* ^ ^^ '*'" parents. 

\ that a boy should not obey his parents. 

Exercise 6. 

89. It is pleasant to be praised. ' It is a breach of duty not to 
keep promises. It is a breach of duty to praise what {plur,) is 
disgraceful. I hear that you keep your promises, a thing which 
(37, c) ail' good men do./ I hear that you are going to keep your 
word. It is disgraceful to break one's word. It is one thing to 
revile, another to accuse. It is certain that Balbus has deserved 
well of me. It is a breach of duty to lie. Both you and Balbus 
have uttered many falsehoods. It is disgraceful to banish the 
good and wise. It is easy (for me) to carry all my property with 
me.** It is a breach of duty for a man to revile men. I have 
praised, not blamed you {note*, p. 17). 



> Homo is the general term for marij % e. for a human beings distinguisheJ 
from other living creatures. Vir is man as distinguished from woman. Homo 
Is often used coniemptwmsly : vir, reapeajvlly ; a man with a manly character. 
J Distinction hetweenfallo and deeipio : 

NuUdfalUntis culpd sspissimefallor ; 

At quum deeipiar, cidpam acceptor habebit. 

* Cic has prcBtiaJbwrut. 

• But we shall see below that if ^fai^ follows Immediately after * U »»,' It must 
be translated by the genitive. ' JB iafir a rich man to do so and so :' aivitU 
est. && 



} 7. 40-44. j THE RELATIYB. 20 

-^§ 7. Relative continued, (Fundamental Rule for the employ- 
ment of subjunctive tenses.) 

Wherever deptndent verbs are used in the subjunctiye, the foUowing 
is the fundamental rule for the use of the tenseg. 

^.^ 40. Oir The impeTfect and pluperfect of the subjunctive are 

the regular attendants of the past tenses of the indicative. 

But — ^thd perfect definite^ (or perfect with * have^) is con» 

sidered a present tense. 

Hence the present, future, and perfect with *hav^ are followed by the 
pre»aU, or (for a completed action) the perfect of the subjuncUve.* 

0:^ The future perfect is not a subjunctive tense. 

- 41. The only future subjunctive is the part, in rus with aim, euenif Ac 

But where we use a fitiure in a dependent sentence, the Romans often 
used the preBerU or impeTfect subjunctive. 

., ^On some English Relative forms. ^ 

- — 42. * That' is often a relative pronoun. 

(Especially after superlatives; the interrogative who; the same g and 
when both persons and things are meant) 

, — 43. (a) * As' is often, in effect, a relative pronoun. 

The relative *ai^ must be translated by qui after idemf by q^ualis^ 
quantus, quat^ after to/iv, UmJtus^ tot^ respectively. 

.^- 44. (1) * But' is often, in effect, a relative pronoun, when il 

follows universal negatives, as nemo, nuHus, nihil. 

(2) The relative * hut' is to be translated by quin with the 
subjunctive, (c) 

(3) When * but' might be substituted for a relative with 
noty the relative and not may be translated by quin;^^ 
if the relative is in the nom. (or even ace.) case. 



b The perfect dejmite is used of actions done in some space qf tvnUf a part of 
wh^ch is still present. 

• Thus then the 

Present j r Present subj. 

Future i are followed by the < Perfect subj. (for a 

Perfect with * hav^ J ( completed action) 

Imperfect . C^^'^JV^- .r 

Perfect i are followed by the ) ^^^f w^^JtV" 

Plunerfect S ) action compicferf before 

Mupenect j ( the time spoken of ). 

^ With other cases than the nominative and aceusativey the use of the relative 



,J 



30 aiELATIVE CONTINUED. [§ 7. 45, 4d 

'7X_ / [C «.] ry 'il*' and [ but ' are often (in effect) rrfoHret. 
^-^u^ / [C. X.] 1^" * /Sudi* in English is often used where tize is meani ratnei 
than quality . * Sudi—iu^ should then be translated into Latin by tanhtt 
— quaniuBg not talU — qy/olis. 

^if, (a) Talis est, qualU semper fuit. He is such as he has 

ever been, 

(b) Idem est qui semper fuit. He is the same that (or as) 

he has ever been, 

(c) Nemo est, quin* te dementem putet. There is no one 

but thinks you mad (or, who does not think you 
mad). 
46. Vocabulary 7. 

The Bame, idem, eSdem, idem ; gen. ejusdem, dkc 

Rule, regula, ae,/. 

Expediency, utllitas, atis,/. 

Expedient, mills, is, e. 

Honor, the honorable, ) honeatM "lis f 

honorable conduct, $ » tJ* 

Nobody, no one, nSmo, inis ; nemo = ne homo. 

To think, deem, putare, av, at. 

This, hie, haec, hoc : g. hujus, Ac. 

That, iile, ilia, iUud ; g. ilHus, <frc. 

Nearly, fgre, 

Another, alius, a, ud ; g. alius, D. alii, Ac. 

Neyer, nunquam. 

Before, antea. 

To be able, can, posse, pOtui.f 

Wave, fluctus, fis, m. (See. 33.) 

(a) Sunt qui putent (Obs. aubj, after * nmt quP ) there are tome who think 

Exercise 7. 

C ^ Jiy / [O. aci.] ^^ * TJuUf when it stands for a substantive which has been 

/ ezprf*8sed in the preceding clause, is not to be translated. 
I f^ The Imperfect and Pluperfect of the Subjunet. are the regular at- 
/ tendants of the poet tenses of the Indicative. 

with npn is commonly preferred. Z^ When qui rum must be used will be ex 
plained below. 

* Quin is qut ni(^vt non). The demonstr. pronoun (which is the real 
aom.) is sometimes expressed : as in 68, (a). 

f This verb is compounded of an old adj. potU^ neut.po^e, with eum, * Pof 
18 prefixed to the tenses of aum^ te being changed into m, and pot-esse, pot- 
essem shortened into poseet possem (posses, Ac). The perfect tenses regulai 
&om potui ( =^poti8fui). No imperat, : the part. TToleTw is used as an adjectiva 



5 8. 47-51.] RELATIVB CONTINUBD. 8l 

47. This is the same as that. The rule of expediency is the 
same asthat^^' of honour. This is nearly the same <is anothef 
thing. You are such as I have always thought you. There ia 
nohody hU knows, that the Gauls were conquered hy Caasar. 
There ' Is no one vho does not (45, c) understand, that you arc 
pretending. There is no one hut knows that ^ past (23, Obs. 1,) 
cannot be changed. There is no one htU knows, that these thlngg 
are contrary to each other. Both you and I are such as we have 
ever been. The waves were suM^^as I had never seen before.^ / 

^There are some who think you mad (46, a). There wer^ ^ 

some who blamed me. 



§ 8. Relative continued, 

,,--•48. (a, h) When the relative connects (by means of to he or u 
verb of naming, &c.) two substantives of different genders, dec. 
it generally agrees with the latter, rather than with its ante- 
cedent. 

(This is the nUe; agreement with the antecedent the exeepHon. 
Z. K., <&c.) 

49. But when the second substantive is a foreign word, the 
relative generally agrees with its antecedent. (Z.)« 

(Jo vis Stella, qiUB ipai&iap dicitur.) 

50. (a) Domicilia conjuncta, quas urhes dicimus, Contiguous 

dwellings, which we call cities, 
(h) ThehcB, quod Boeotise caput est, Thehes, which is the 
capital of BceoUa^ 

51. Vocabulary 8. 

Glory, gloria, ae,/. 

Honorable, httnestus, a, urn. 

Star, Stella, ae ; astram, i, whicn is properly 

a Greek word ;' and sidus, Sris, n, a 



9 Krtiger approves of Zump^a rule ; but thinks that we cannot go beyond 
Ci^w in determining when agreement with the antecedent should be preferred. 

Bremt says: "videntur id (pronomen) ad antecedens substantivum referre 
si ad Tocabulum respiciunt ; sin vero ad remy ad consequens." But Kruger 
shows that even if this should explain Cicero's practice^ it is obviously a( 
<7arian:e with that of other writers. 



89 ABLATIVE CONTlllUBD. [§ 9. 62, 5& 





constellation, and alsOiOiM of the grea^ 




heavenly luminaries, e. g. the tun 




the moon, Sirius, Ac. 


Pttrpetnal, lafUng, 


sempitemus, a, urn. 


Fire, 


ignis, is, m. 


Island, 


inslUa, ae,/. 


Sea. 


mire, is, n. 


Ocean, 


oceanus, i, m. 


As it were. 


qiiSsi. 


The world, 


orbis terre, or terrarua < orbis. Is, «. 


Head, capital city, 


cSput, itis, n. 


To reject. 


repudiare, Sv, St. 


To admire, wonder at, 


admirfiri, admiratus. 


To be washed. 






be poured around ; and either the 


# 


uland or ta is said circumfundi). 


To inhabit, 


incolere, incolu, Incult. 



To call (in sense of naming), vocire,h appellare, nominSre, ay, it. 

. ' ■ . ' I Efcercise 8. 

62.' He rejects glory, which is the most honorable fruit' of 
true^ virtue {Gen. before yruc/fM)»^He is admiring those perpetual 
fires, which we call standi The island is washed by the sea, 
which you {pL) call ocean. ^We inhabit a great island, as it 
were,! which we call the world, v* There is nobody huf^ thinks 
Rome the capital' of the world.*" l,There is no one but thinks 
that Balbus has deserved well cf us.— /^There are some who 
laugh, f There are some who laughed (46, a). 



§ 9. Relative continued. — BelaUve with superlative : '< The 
first who—" 

0^ 53. (a) When the antecedent has a superltxtive* with it, the 
adjective is generally put in the relative clause. 

b Foeare, appeOare^ rumunare are all to call; but voeare has, hende Ait, tho 
meanifig of to call = summon ; appellare^ that of appealing to, of callmg to fof 
aid ; iwminarej that of naming^ in the sense of appUntmg or eleding, 

i QuoBi should tftand between greeU and island, 

k Orbis tsrrarumj rather than terra^ when there is a decided reference to 
offier lands. 

* The same rule holds good of other a^jectiTes and of apposiHons, 



(9.54-57.] RELATIVE CONTINUED. ^B 

,00m bA, (b) To express "theJJr*^ person who did a thing" the 
Romans did not tise a relative sentence^ but made primus agree 
urith the nominative of the principal verb. 
55. (a) Volsci civitatem, qtuim habebant optimam, perdiderunti 
TkeVolsd lost the best city they had. 
{}) Primus mala nostra sensit, He was the first person who 
perceived our evils, 
Eng. He was the first who did this : {or^) He was the Jtnt k 

do this, 
ZaU, He^Jlr«<didthiB. 

66. VOCABULAEY 9. 
Faithful, fideiis, is, e. 

Slave, servus, i, m. 

God, Deus,i i, m^ et,/. 

Fire v = Conflagration), incendium, 1, n. 

To help, apersoninperplexity,«bc., subvenfre^ v^n, vent>> (dot. of person). 
To lose, amittere, amis, amiss ; perdere,* per 

did, perdit. 
An opportunity, occasio, 5nis,/. 

To lose an opportunity, occasionem amlttSre. 

Now = already, jam. 

Such is your temperance r quae tua est temperantia, 
With your usual tern- } qui es temperantii,* 
perance ( pro tu& temperantii. 

As fir as I know, quod sciam. 



/'_' 



Exercise 9. 



67./ He was the first who promised to help^ me. J> They will 
lose the best thing they have. I will send the most faithful slave 
I have. - 'He was the first who denied that there are' gods. . The 
fire is such*®> as 1 have never seen before. . The constellations 
are the same, that they have ever been. He was the first who 
undertook to finish' the business. 1 1 hope that you, such \s your 
temperance^ are already well. J No one, as far as I know, has 



r\ Deus, V. Deus, Plur. {Dei), DO, Dt, Dat. {Deis\ Diis, JLHs. 
^ ^ That is, tocoTtie under a thing; i. e. to support it. 
• n ATwittere is simply to lose, Perdere is to lose actively ; i. e, by some exer^ 

lion qf one*s own wHl, &c. Hence perdere is often to destroy. AcOoi perd(X 

passivi amittere possum, 
o Or, cujus es temperantlce. 



34 ITT, NB. [§10. 58->J0 

daid this. ^tP Sestius was not come,p as far as 1 knowJ! I have 
lost no opportunity, as far as I know. -^-^TheTe are some who 
hare lost the opportunity (46, a). 



^ 10. Ut, Nd expressing a purpose. 

"^ 58. (a) * Thaf followed by may or might expresses a purpasct 
and must be translated by ut with the subjunctive. 
-(5) * TTiat' followed by * not,^ or any negative word (the 
verb having may or might for its auxiliary), must be 
translated by ni with the subjunctive. 

59. Vocabulary 10. 

It is all over with, actum est de (with the ablcU.), 

News of the town, res urbane. 

To send or write news, perscribCre, scrips, script, = to wrhs 

fully. 

Courtesy, humanitas, atls, /*. 

Courageously, fortiter. 

Virtuously, honorably, honeste. 

To cry out, clamare, av, at. 

To live, vlvSre, vix, vict 

To die, mori, ior, mortuus. 

To obey, pargre, paru, parit (dat,). 

To make the same promise, idem poIUcdri. 

60. (a) Multi alios laudant, ut ab illis laudentur, Many men 

praise others^ that they may be praised by them, 
(h) Gallinse avesque reliquse pennis fovent pullos ni 
frigore hzdantur^ Hens and other birds cherish their 
young with their feathers, that they may not be hurt 
hy the cold. 
^ [0. XIII.] (Kr * 7b' is omitted after many verbs, which thus 
seem"^ to govern two accusatives. 



IC. XII.] i:^ Intransitive verbs of jnoiion often form their peifect adUx 
irlth ^aniy' not *have.* Thus, am comCj waa comcj are the perfect and phsper' 
fed active (respectively). 
« Such verbs are : give^ vouchaafej asaignj grants send. 



§11. 61-66.] UT. quo. ne. ^85 -^ 

' Vx ^ When a verb 9eem» to goYem two accusatiyea, try whether you can* 
not put in to' before one of them. 

, Exercise It. J >-/" /^ /t v t ^ ^^ ^ 

SI. I That ye« may^be able to die courageously, obey' the laws 
$ of virtue. ^tHe was pretending to be mad,' tJuU he might not bo ^ 
banished.^ He cries out, that it is all over with the army. V You 
promised that you would send me all the news of the toum. ^ Tha( 
you may die courageously', live* virtuously [p. 14, 15, (^)]*jHe 
praises' Caius, that he may himself be praised by Caius. '/ He will 
praise' Caius, that he may be praised by Caius. 'j No one, as fat 
as I know,^^ had praised^ Balbus, that he might himself be praised 
.by Balbus. 'You, such is your courtesy,^ promised to finish* the 
busiaess. ^You, tnth your usual courtesy,^ made me the same pro- 
• vdse^* as before. -#— There were some who laughed. ^ 



§ 10. Ut expressing a consequence. Quo. Ne prohibitive. 

62. (a) * That ' after such, so, &c. must be translated by * irf * 
with the subjunctive. 

After these words, *(hat* does not express a purpose^ but a ootuo- 
qiunct ; and the English verb will not havp ' may ' or * might ' with it 

63. {b) * TAa/,' when the sentence has a comparative in it, is 
translated by qtu) ; which is equivalent to ut eo (* that by this '). 

64. < Not ' in profUbUumt is nd. 

65. (c) * Not ' therefore with the imperative, or subjunctive used 

mperatively, must be translated by ne. 

Obs. i;Jr 1^ Bubjvsuiwe present is more commordy used than ffu 
imperatwe, 

66. (d) ' As ' before the infin., and after, so, such, must be 
translated by ut.' 

Except in this idiom (where *aa* expresses a consequence conceivod 
as resulting on a particular supposition), tU, *aBf* goes with thfl 
Indicative. 



» " He gave him a penny." What did he give 7 to wham ? 
> It will be seen afterwards, that qui {=z ut is) is generally uded in sentences 
of this Wind ; also that <a« not to . . . Ac* after a negative sentence ia quin. 86 



IHI UT. QUO. IfB. [) 11. 07-70 

67. 0^ No ut or n6 goes with ike infiaitire. 
08. (a) Tanta vis probitatis est, ut earn vel in hoste diligamufli 
The power of integrity is so great, that we love tl 
even in an enemy, 
(h) Medico puto aliquid dandum esse, fuo sit studiodor, 1 
think that some thing should be given to the jikifsieian^ 
that he may he the more attentive, 
(e) Ne multa discas, sed multum, Do not learn man$ 

thingSf hut much, 
(d) Nemo tam potens est, ut omnia quse velit efficere possiif 
Nobody is so powerful as to be able io perform aU hi 
wishes, 

69. Vocabulary 11. 

Daily, quotidie, indies, or in diea.t 

Even mind, resignation, SBquus animus. 

VdUng, j avcnis, junior = juvenior. . 

Age, time of life, stas, atis,/. 

About, de (governs ablaL), 

Agricultural operations or affairs, res rusticae. 

Of such a kind, ejusmOdi. 

Wind, ventus, i. m. 

Season, tempestas, itis,/. 

Multitude, multitudo, inis,/. 

To meditate, meditation, meditari, meditatua. 

To leave, lelinquSre, reKqu, relict. 

To learn, discSre, didic. 

To appear, seem, vidSri, visus. 

To govern = moderate, Umit, moderarl, atua (oeeifs.). 

T<9 number, numerire, av, at 

»*— Exercise 1 1, C f . , / \ ' ^ \ y O 

70. Medit?i,te Mpon'^* this daily, that you may leave life Vith 
an even mind. He told many falsehoods'^ about his age, that he 
might appear younger (tJtt^n he is). Do not learn many things, 



t From qwot dies {qa mtxny daif9 <u there are) ; compare the Ghreek lon^ipai. In 
dUs {daily) r= day qfler day^ day by day ; when, that is, we speak of a thing 
increasing or diminis]^ing cfmLy- In ^W' diee,* therefore, or in diea erngvloe^ 
each day Is considered af a tejrip of a prpgressiye series, (luotidie is * ecerj 
day f daily f* in both ffensef ; either, that is, iyl>ei} the eimple repetition, of ao 
action is to be expressed, or U9 repetition combined vith progresHte inrrem 



ft 12. Tl-TT.J UT WITH THE SUBJUNCTIVB. SI 

but useful things. He spoke much (23, 1,) that he might be 
thought wise. Agricultural affairs are of such a kind that the 
winds and seasons govern them." I know that my father does not 
learn many things, but much. I will live virtuously, that I may 
die the more courageously.^ He lived virtuously, that he might 
leave life with the greater resignation. The multitude of stars is 

Buch^°> that they cannot be numbered. There are some who 

promise to help me. y' 



§ 12. English Infinitive translated hy ^nV with the suhjundhe. 

71. ftir The Infin. never expresses a purpose in prose Latin. 

72. (a) The English Infinitive expressing a purpose may be 
•ranslated by ut with the subjunctive. 

73. Whenever the English infinitive may be turned into in order thaif oi 
ihatj with may or mighty it is to be translated by ut with the subjunctive, 

74 Thus, " / am wnu to see you" = " I am come in order thai Ima^ 

see you." Here my seeing you is obviously the purpose of my coming. 
But in many verbs this relation of the purpose is more obscure. 
, For instance — 

I advise > to do it —" J ^ advise or exhort you, in order 

I exhort ) C that yon may do it 

^*"* I youtodoits: S I ask, or beg you, in order ffiat ynn 
I beg, Ac. ) c Tnay do it. • 

I eomrfumd y ou to do i t = j ^ command yoxi, in order thai you 

i may do it. 
X strive to do it = I strive in order that I may do It. 

76. By *ut* transh ' e infiniti v^ 

With ask, command, advise, and strive. 

But never be this rule forgot, 

Put *ng* for *irf* when there's a *not.* 

76 But of verbs signifying < to command,^ jubeo takes ace. and 

infin. — [See however note^ 219.] 

77. (a) Romulus, ut civium numerum augeret, asylum pafe- 

fecit, RomuluSy to increase t?ie number of Jus citizens^ 
opened an asylum. 



■ O"*/** is '^he proper pronoun for the third person, when there is ne 
iisiinction to be expressed between a nearer and remoter object, and no refer 
tiice to be strongly marked. 

▼ The neuter of the comparaHve adjective is used for the comparative adveib 



38 UT WITH THE STJBJUNCTIVB. [§ 13. 78 

(h) MilitibuB imperavUf ut clypeos hastis percutereni^ He 
commanded the soldiers to strike their shields vnih 
their spears. 
(c) Bnitar, ut vincanif I vnU strive to conquer. 
{d) Magno opere te hartar, ut hos de philosophic libro« 
studiose legos, I earnestly advise you to read atten* 
dvely these hooks about philosophy. 
(e) Capram monet, ut in pratum descendat. He advises the 

she-goat to come down into the meadow. 
(/) Hoc te rogo, ne* demittas animum, I beg of you not 
to be disheartened. (Literally, not to depress your 
^^^ mind,) 

(?)yj£ fC. XIV.] When Hhai^ introduces a zonsequence, Uhat not' u 
ut non, not ne, 

( — consequence. . ,ut non. 
78. Vocabulary 12. (Verbs followed by ut.) 

To ask, rttgire, iv, St. 

To strive, niti, more commonly enlti, nisus, and 

nixus. 

To advise, suadgre, suas, suas {dot. of person). 

To warn, monSre, monu, mojiit {pec, of person). 

Toexliort, hortari, adhortari, tatus. 

To command, impgrare,^ 5v, at {dai,). 

To charge or commission, mandare, av, St {dot.). 

To direct, tell, when spoken of > ^^^j j ^g 

an instructor. ) t- » » f, *- 



* For n«, vtruis found with no perceptible difference of meaning. Z. GrotO' 
femd thinks that Cicero uses utneln the following cases : (1) when the negative 
does not so much belong to the tohole dauscj as to a particular part of it^e g, 
the v«r&, or qyia^ quid; (2) when a demoaatraUve pron. or pronominal adverb is 
expressed or Implied in the preceding clause ; (3) when without uij ne would 
stand by a word to which ne is often appended, as non^ an. He says that ut ne 
is found, though less commonly than in Cicero, in PlautuSj Terence^ Ovid^ Ac. : 
Mfour'^times (and that in doubtful passages) in Z/tvy, and not at all in Cceear 
and Thcitua. 

V JuberCf to orders bid (with the notion of the thing being right, or of the 
person having a righi to order) / imperarcyto command with power; pneeipere^ 
to direct^ from being qualified to do so by superior knowledge ; m/mdare^ to give 
a charge 4t commission to a person ; edicere^ to declare officially as a mag^strato, 
t» publish a proclamation. 



^ 13. 79, 80.] XJT WITH THE SUBJUNCTTVB. 

To order, by a proclamauon, or)^ edlx, edict 

edict, to publish an edict, b 

To decree, decemere, criv, crSt. 

PerseTerance, perse verantia, ae,^. 

Fury, ftlror, Oris, m. 

Senate, senatus, iis, m. 

Dress, Testltus, iis, m. 

To return, redire* (re and eoU 
To hold a levy of troops, to levy ) delectum likb«ro. 

troops, > 

Consul, consul, consiills, m. 

To assist, jdvare, juvi, jutum. 

To suffer, pall, ior, passus. 

To take by storm, per vim ezpugnare. 

By letter, per literas. 






79. I ask you to do this. I asked ^ou to do this. Striv^ to 
assist me. He is striving to govern the winds and seasons. lie 
warned Caesar not to beUeve the Gauls. Do not believe the Gauls. 
Do not lie. Religion warns men not to He. It is certain, that 
the boy is striving to learn. I will exhort the boy to learn. We 
know that virtue and vice are contrary to each other. He pub- 
lished-an-edict, that the Senate should return to its (usual) dress. 
He had charged Trebonius by letter not to suffer Marseilles^ to 
be taken by storm. His perseverance is as great as^^ his fury. 
The Senate decrees, that the Consuls should levy troops. — ^There 
are some who lie. 



§ 13. Ut, &c. continued. 

80. (a) In sentences where ^ ut ' should be used (to express a 
purpose), if a negative follows, ne takes its place, and the cfffirma- 
tive pronoun or adverb is used. Thus — 



I eu, ivi (u generally in the compounds)^ Jhtm, Pres., eo, w, {^; fmii«, iiitf 
swU. Imp. tbam. Put ibo, Imperat. i. Subj. pres. earn. Imp. irem. Part 
iOT«, eumiiB, Qet eundif Ac. 

f Maseilia. 



10 



tTT 



[§ 13. 8i-s:i 



not, but, 

that nobody, ut nemo, tie quis^ 

that nothing, ut nihil. ne quid, 

that no, ut nullus, ne uUus, 

that never, ut nunquam, j ne unquam, 

81 . (b) But if the senten so Is a amBequmce, then ut nemo, d^c. should be lued 

82. (a) Alexander edixit, ne quis ipsum alius, quam Apelles, 

pingeret, Alexander ^published an edict, that no other 

person than ApeUes should paint him {Purpose). 

(h) Cimon fuit tantd liheralitate, ut nunquam hortis suis 

custodem imposuerit,* Cimon was (a person) of such 

liberality, that he never appointed a keener for his 

gardens {Consequence). 

93. Vocabulary 13. 

It remains, rellquum eat, restat. 

It follows; the next thing is, sequitur.t 

Th^i {after reliquum est, restat, ) ^ ^^^ ^^,^^^^j 
and sequitur,) > 

desSrSre, seru, sert. 

illud te rogare. 

ezcedSre, cess, cess {abtaty 

urbs, urbis, /. 

oppidum,* i, n. 

primum. 

primo.* 

causl 

me& causH. 

timor, 5ris, m. 

invitus. a, um. 

laetus, a, um. 



( sequitur,) 
To desert, 

To make this request of you, 
To leave is go out of, 
City, 
Town, 
First, 
At first. 

For the sake of, - 
For my sake. 
Fear, 
Unwilling, 
Glad, joyful, 



(Lot.) He did it unwilling ; glad; joyful, 
(Eng.) He did It unimllingly ; gladly; joyfully. 



* The use of the peifed aubj. in this example instead of the impsrf. will be 
ixplained in another place [418. (a)]. It is not to be imitated in doing the 
exercises. 

t AbsU tUi *be it far from tm? (as given in the earlier editions), belongs to the 
(ater poets and Appuleius. Instead of It we should use velim hoc abnt; or qtutd 
procul abaitf inserted parenthetically. 

> " Oppidum proprie infra urhem est ;*' but all cities and towns came to be 
'frequently) denominated oppida except Rome. (Valla, quoted by Crombie.) 

• Primo is sometimes used for ^Jirat ' but not primum for *flrf Hr&t,* C. 



) 14. 84-88.] QUiN. ^.y /. 41 

Ly A '/ '- 

Exercise 13. ^" .i ) L J' \.- 
84. Religion warns (us) neuer to bieak our word. The boy 
strives to learn nothing. I first make this request of you, to do 
nothing against your vriU for my sake. The Consuls publish-a. 
proclamation, that no one should leave the city. So great was 
the fear of all men, that"* no one left the city. The Senate 
decreed that the Consuls should hold a levy^ It remains that I 
should assist Balbu». I There was no one but exclaimed, that it 
was all over with the army. ^Y They had joyfully helped Balbus. 

^There were some who assisted Balbus^ t There were some 

who denied that virtue and vice were contrary to each other. • , It 
follows that you deny virtue and vice to be eontrary to each other. 



§ 14. Quin after verbs of doubting, &c. 

85. (a) When 'as not* with the infinitive follows * so* ot 

* such ' in a negative sentence, it is to be translated by < quin * with 

the subjunctive. 

9lr "I^c sentence before qvan is always negative. (An vnterrogatiM 
sentence that expects the answer *nOj* is in effect a negative sentence.) 

86. {h) 'But," 'but thai* or Hhai* after verbs of doubting, 
denying, restraining, &c., in negative sentences, must be trans- 
lated by quin. 

87. (c) Afte*. negative sentences the participial mbalanlive governed by a pre- 

position (especially after the verbs mentioned in 86) should be trans- 
lated by quin, with sutj. 

88. (a) Cleanthes negat ullum esse cibum tam gravem, quin is 

die et nocte concoquatur, Cleanthes says that no food 
is so heavy, as not to be digested in a day and a 
night. 

(b) Negari non potest, quin turpius sit fallere quam falli. 

It cannot be denied, that it is more disgraceful to 
deceive than to be deceived. 

(c) Nunquam adspexit, quin fratncidam compeUaret, She 

never saw him without calling him fratricide. 
Viz inhiberi potuit, quin saxa jacSret; He could 
scarcely be prevented from throwing stones. 



42 quiN. [§ 14. 69^-92 

89. Vocabulary 14. [Of words, &c., followed by qum.'] 

Not to doabt, non dubitare. 

There la no doubt, non est dubiom (it is not doubtftil). 

It cannot be but that, fieri non potest quin. 

I cannot refrain from, temperare mihi non possum. 

It cannot be denied, negari non potest. 

To leave nothing undone to, Ac. nihil praetermittere quin. 

I am not ignorant, non ignoro. 

World, mundus, 1, m. 

Design, consilium, i, n. 

Sometimes, interdum. 

Exercise 14. 

90 •Who douhts that virtue and vice are contrary to each other ! 

± It cannot he denied that it is disgraceful to lie J Who doubts thai 
the world was made by design Id^l don't doubt that both you and 
Balbus lifted up your hands. ^ He never sees Caesar without crying 
out that it is all over with the army .^f I left nothing undone to 
firdih the business.^/ cannot hut help Balbus.5 It cannot be 
denied that Caius has had a prosperous voyage, (pi cannot refrain 
from leaving the city ./^ No one is so good as not sometimes to sin. 

^ ff There were some who left the city./Jl am not ignorant, that 

Caius has lost the opportunity. 



91. Non possumus, quin alii a nobis dissentiant, recusare. We 

cannot ohject to others dissenting yrom us. 
Minimum abfuit (imper^.) Octavianus quin periret, Oc^ 
tavianus was very near perishing. {Or, But a little 
more, and Octavianus would have perished,) 

92. Vocabulary 15. (Words and phrases followed by quin.) 
Not to object, non recusare. b 

To be very near, to be within a > minimum abesse (to be used impor 

very little, $ sonally). 

Not to be far from, baud multum aoesse, or baud procul 

abesse (impersonally). 
To kill, inteificgre, io, fSc, feet. 

Of iron, iron-hearted. ferreus, a, um. 

Children, libgri (plur.). 



b From re and coujo. 



( 15. 93^97,] 


QUOMINUS. 


To love, 


amare, av, At 


A letter, 


litenB (plur.). 


Truly, 


vere. 


The soul, 


animus, i, m. 


The mind. 


mens, mentit,*/ 


Immortal, 


immortalis, is, e. 



48 



Exercise 15. ^ 

93. He was wiihin a Uule of being killed. It cannot be denied 
that it is disgraceful to break one's word. It cannot be denied 
that duty commands us to keep (75) our promises. I am witkin a 
very little of being most miserable. No one is so. iron-hearted as 
mH to love his own children. I cannot hui^^ send you a letter 
daily. I That you may be able to learn much, do not learn many 
things. The truly wise man will never doubt that the soul is 
immortal. I will not object to your banishing me. I will not 
object to your all leaving the city. It cannot be denied that the 
rational- faculty should (debeo) command the heart. It cannot be 
that the mind is not immortal.*" 



§ 15. Quondnus. 

94. Verbs of hindering are generally followed by tiuominus. 
This quo minuB (by which the less) =itU eo minuB {thai the leu by tQ. 

95. With verbs of fearing, ' that ' must be translated by, ' ne ;' 
« that tiot ' by ' ut.' 

a) ' Thai not may also be translated by *ne non^* which is stronger 
than *\U. , 

96. [C. xv.] After.verbs of fearing, the Eng.Juhtre and the partieipiaji 
eubHaniive are translated by the preeent or imperfect subjunctive with 
ul orra. 

97. (a) Quid obstat quominus Caius sit beatus ? What pre- 

vents Caius from being happy ? 

(Or, quid obstat Caio^ quominus sit beatus ?) 



« Anwia, the breath of life, the vital principle (common to all living things). 
AnimuB, * the «m/,' the mind with its passions, emotions, appetites, Ac, * the 
heart.* Mens, the irUelleciual faculty ; the ratumal faculty. Hence animus should 
be used for mind, when it means disposition, spirit, &c. 

a Wi;h quid obstat (especially when the person is represented by a p? on. of the 
first ot second person), the dot. is generally omitted. Umess it be a pron., it 



CIT 



a qjjomnva. ^ 15. 98-100 

(h) K Vereor ne veniat, I fear that he will came, 

I Vereor ut veniat, I fear that he will not come, 

98. {Eng.) What prevents Cains from Uing happy 1 

(La/.) What preyentt, by uihkh Caius should XteVu Uaa happy? 

99 VoCiBULASY 16. 

(Verbs that may be followed oy qwominxu,) 
To prevent, obstare, obstit, obsttt (dbf.). 

To deter, deterrSre, detenu, deterrit 

To hinder, impedire, Ivi, itum. 

It is owing to Caius that, per Caium stat quominus, dkc. 

To endure, sustinSre, tinu, tent. 

To fear, vereri, veritus ; timSre ; metuSre, ine> 

tui.« 
Nothing, nihil {jaidedinabU), 

To obey, parere,' ui itum {dai.). 

To increase, augcre, aux, auct, tnma. ; crescSre crSv, 

cr6t, {intrana,), 
6v sea aaA land, terra marique. a 

-^ y /-J I -^ 

"■■ /^ Exercise 16. X-></' / ' i / ^. 

[It quotidie or indies used of daily incrMseor decrease 7J 
100. What prevents us from doing this ? Nothing prevents 
you from doing this. Nothing deters a wise man from obeying 
the laws of virtue'. Nothing deterred Caius from obeying the 
laws. I fear that I shall not endure such*'^ kbours. I fear that 
he will not be able to endure such labours.l I fear that I shall 
increase your labours. What prevents us from waging war by 
sea and land ? What prevents you from carrying all your pro- 
perty with you ? Do not pretend to be mad.' It cannot be de- 
nied that vice increases daily. It was owing to Caius thai we did 
not wage war by sea and land. 



will then stand as nom. to the next verb. After detery Ac, the aoe, should be 
wpresged, unless it be a pronoun of the first or second person. 

« Timere, metuSre, verSri, are all used for fear; but (1) if a reverential or 
kuTnblefear is to be expressed, vereor should be used ; (2) if an anxious fear of 
a threatening, evil, mettiere. Metua is the/«ar of the mind arising from a con- 
eideration of circumstances and appearances : timorj the fear that arises from 
the body ; from timidiii/. (See D. vSreri.) Vereor^ which expresses the least 
degree of actual./ear, should be used to express doubt or fear about the happen- 
Uig of such an event, or the truth of such an opinion. Pormidare, ' to df ead,' 
of greoi and Uuting fear 



( 16, 17. iUi- 106.] INTKRKOGATIVS WOROtt. 45 

VL 

§ 16. Interrogative Sentences, 

101. duestions (when mterrogaiiDe pronount or adverb§ ar«.* not jmJ) Vf 
generally asked in Latin by interrogative particles. 

102. (a) Ne asks simply for infonnation. (h) Num expects 
the answer * no :' (c) nonne, the answer * yes.* 

103. NS is endiHei that is, always appended to a word, and written as its 
UsieyUable, 

104. (a) ScribitnS Caius ? ly Ca£u« writing ? 

\h) Num putas . . . ? Do you tAinA: / ( = you don't 

think, do you ?) 
(c) Nonn6 putas . . ? Don't you think .^ ( = Jfw* do 
tMrik, don't you ?) 
Quid 1 nonne canis similis est lupo ? What? is not 
a dog Uke a wolf ? 



§17, Interrogative Words. 

105. WAo? (quis.) Hoti^/ (qut, abl. : tw7^ an adjecUvef 
quam.) How does it happen that ? (qui fit ut . . ? with svhj.) 
^^ C cur ( = cui rei). 
^^y^ I quare' ( = qufil re). 
When? (quando?) {Quum is never interrogative.) 



Where, 

Whence, 

WhUlier, 



ubi, } f ibi, 

unde, > relatives to < inde, hinc* 
quo, J ( eo (hue, illuc). 

Exercise 17. 



106. H€^v&tifi(i4lidi good and wise been banished? Are not 
virtue and vice contrary to each other ? Do men govern the 



r Quart {toherefore) is only used when the cause is decidedly asked : when, 
that is. an anewer ie required. Cur is used whether an answer is reqtdred or 
not : hence it is the proper word in expaetulatory and objurgutory sentences 



46 DEPENDENT QUESTIONS. [§ IB. 107-1 15 

winds ana seasons ? [No.] Shall we not all die ? Was not the 
world made by design ? Bo we not owe very much to our parents 1 
Was it not awing to you that we did not leave the city ? Was 
not Caius within a very UtUe of being killed ?'C|^Were not' the 
waves such'*^a* you had never seen before? /whence do you 
come ? (or, Where do you come from ?) Did all promise to hel|»« 
you ? [No.] Did he not promise unwillingly to finish the busi- 
ness ? Do we not all hope to live' a long while ? Has he not 
finished the business satisfactorily ?^ There are some who'** 
deny that Caius has finished the business. There were some 
who reviled me. 



§ 18.* Dependent Questions. 

1 07. A dependent question is one that is connected with a preceding word 
or sentence. 

108. Dependent questions follow and depend on sucli words as to oak. 
doybty knowj or not knowt examine^ try^ &c. 

109. (a) {h) (c) The verb in a dependent question must be in 
the subjunctive mood. 

110. In English, dependent questions are asked by whether; or by vnier- 
rogative prorunau and adverbs. 

111. Since what and who are also relaticeSf but the relative is in Latin a 
different pronoun, care must be taken to use quUj qiUd, (not qui, quod^ 
in dependent questions. 

CJjtl 112. [C. XVI.] 0:?" WhOf tohat, which, are often dependent 
interrogatives, especially after verbs of asking, 
knowing, doubting, &;c. 

113. After most of these verbs the dependent sentence stands as the 
accusative to the transitive verb. 

114. The verb in an accusative sentence must be in the sub- 
junctive mood. 

115. (a) Duhiio, num^ id tibi suadere deheam, I doubt whether 

I ought to give you that advice. 



9 Obe, In a dependent sentence, nvm is *whethery^ and does not n<H*e88arU> 
Imply that ihe answer 'tio* is expected. If, however, the answer *no* is ex- 
pected, num should be used^ not ve. 



5 19. 116-119.] DOUBLE QUESTIONS. 47 

(h) QusBsieras ex me, ncnne piUarem, dec, You had in^ 

quired of me whether I did not think, dso. 
(c) Quis es ? — ^Nescio, quis sis. 

11*6. VOCABULABY 17. 

To inquire, quierere, qusaSv, qiUBiSt. 

Of (after Inquire), ex (with ablai.). 

To say, dlcSre, dix, diet. 

Well = rightly, rccte. 

Dog, canis, is, com. gend. 

Like, similis, is, e {dai.). 

Wolf, lilpus, i, m. 

1 don't know whether, I almost > hand scio an, or nesclo an (wUh sulh 

think, I am not sure that— not, 3 jtmet.). 
Dishonourably. turpiter. 

Exercise 18. 

117. Where do you come from ? I will ask him where he 
comes from. Ought I to do this ? I douht whether I ought to do 
this. He asked whether a dog was not very like a wolf. 1 
donH know whether he has not said well. He said that he did 
not^ know.*>^Balbus has not come, as far as I knoto.^^ Is it not 
better to die than to live dishonourably ? I will leave nothing un. 
done to finish ^^ the business to your satisfaction,' I will ask (him) 
how great the waves were. Who does not know how delightful 
It is to be praised by the good ? I will inquire of Balbus how 
many there were. There are some who"' have inouired ol 
Balbus. 



§ 19. Double Questions, Use of ' em' in single questions. 

118. (a) (h) In double questions ^whether' is to be translated 

oy utrumy num, or the appended ne; *or' by an. 

Num. in direct questions is only to be used when the answer *iio' is 
expected. 

119. (c) (d) (e) But in dependent questions 'whether* is 
often untranslated, and * or ' translated by an, anne, or the ap- 
pended ne. 



t8 DOUBLE QUESTIONS. [§ 19. 120-122 

1)0. (/) An is often found before single questions, but this was at least 

• n3t a common practice with Cicero, Ac. When on is so used, there U 
always an ellipse of the other posaibUUy, which may generally be sup- 
plied without difficulty. 

(a) The supposition involved In the question is often oMoualy abturdf 
so that assent is really demanded to the supprewed aUemaUoe. Tha 
force of such a question may often be given in English by ^(hen? 

0?) This use of 'an' is often found in replUa; between which and the 
precediDg'statement an expression of oBaent or distetU must be supplied. 

(y) There is the same suppression of the first supposition, in hoeud mno^ 
ornesdoam dvbUoan; incertum est an; que^oan; amsvlo an ; forn- 
tan (fors sit an), Ac. {Uartung;, ParUkeUehre, ii. 190.) 

i3r ' Or Mn questions is to be translated by an or ne ; never by out in a 
proper doubU question ; when, that is, one question is to be answered in 
the affirmative, the other in the negative. 

121. (a) Utrum ea vestra an nostra culpa est ? Is that your 

fault or ours ? 
{h) Permultum interest, utrum perturbatione aliqufiL animi 
an consulto et cogitato fiat injuria, It makes a very 
great difference, whether an injury is done from 
somyerturhation of mind, or deliberately and pur. 

(0) SteHarum numerus par an impar sit, incertum, 

whether <Aey arc ^Zat;c*or/re6; ^^^ 

UO ^yt^'nquoqueestutilis(iracundia)? Is (passion. 

122. VOCABULAKY 18. 
wC^^erIn^?J'*^^J^^«'^°e«. Permultum interest 

difference does it make •» * } quid interest? 

' lu tl»e following n»aa»i,« . ' 

^m^Z^^'V^^ questir„;';.::?''-»-d^^ter„ative is so obvions. that ^ 



(20. 123, 124.] MAY, might; can, could. 10 

There is no dilTerence, nihil interest. 

Beasts (in their wild state), iSrm. 

To drink, bibCre, bib^ bibit 

Wine, Yinum, i, ». 

Water, aqua, e, /. 

Death, mors, mortis,/. 

Sleep, somnus, 1, m. 

Beginning, initium, i, n. 

Another := a second, one more, alter, altera, alteram, Oen, altemu, dka 

Or not (often without a verb, as) ^„ ^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^^,y ^ ^^f,^ 

the second member of a dou- > ^^^^^^ m wdircel qwMmM, 

ble question), ) 

^^^ Exercise 

123. What difference does it make whether you drink wine or 
water ? Whether the Romans have conquered or are conquered, 
is uncertain. Was the world made for the sake of men or 
beasts ? f|Is death an eternal* sleep or the beginning of another 
life ? It makes a great difference, whether death be a perpetual 
sleep or the beginning of another life. Whether the Romans 
have conquered or not, is uncertain. 



§ 20. How to translate may, might ; can, could, &c., when tke^ 

are prmcipaJ verbs. 

« 

124. May ; perf. IAigrt (permission). Licet, «* it is permitted. 



b By Tieene the questions are joined eopuUUwefyf by an non adcermthefy. In 
necne therefore the question Is made, as it were, one; and no opinion of the 
speaker's is implied as to the thing's being so or not. In an non the notions 
are opposed to each other, either simply^ or so that it is implied that the one is 
more probable than the other (i7and).— The verb is more frequently repeated 
with necne than with annon: the only instance of necne in a dired question is 
Cic. Tusc. 3, 18. Sunt hax tua verba^ neene? (K.) Necne generally occurs in 
dependent questions. 

• ^temue^ without beginning or end, 'etemalJ SempUemue is 'ever- 
laaling,* * perpetual;' ^eternal* in a looser sense, without reference to an 
eternity without either beginning or end. SempUemue is therefore the right 
word here. 

d Licet, U ia permittedj or lawfvl, by human law (positive, customary, or 
traditional): fas est, it ie permitted by dMne law (including the law of 

3 



50 MAT, MIGHT ; CAN, COULD. [§ 20. 126| 120 

Prbs. {mihi) ire licet, I may go, 

(Hbi) ire licet, thou mayest go. 

Pbbf. {miM) ire licuit, / might have gone. 

{Hln) ire licuit, thou mightest have gone* 
&c. 
126. Can ; perf. Could (power^ possibility). Possum,* ca^ 
amahle» 

Pr£S. (ego) facere possum, lean do it. 

{tu) facere potes, thou tanst do ii. 

Perf. (ego) facere potui, / could have done it. 

(tu) &cere potuisti, thou couldst have done it. 
&;c. 



186. Ought; snovi.1, {duty, propriety). \ oif^t, U behoowa 

I debeo, I ought. 

R£8. (mc) facere oportetf \ ^\ ^^ > {ego) facere debeo. 

( {it) ) 

(te) facere oportet < ^ ^* > {tu) facero debes. 

^ ^ ^ I to do {it) ) ^ ' 



unucience): concessam est, it is permiitedj comprehends both as a general 
expression. * 

• Or^ queo : cannotj nequeo (Inf. quircj nequxre, like eo). Peseum relates to 
the ability of the doer; queo to the feasibility {to him) of the thing to be done. 
Possum^ I can do it, if no external hinderances occur : queo , / can do it, becaiuM 
there are no external hinderances, sufficient to prevent me; lamina eondiiiofi 
to do it. This is expressed by saying th&t possum denotes subjective^ queo objeo- 
five possibility : or (in Doderlein*s words) possum quantitative^ queO' qualitative 
poBsfl>ility. Ddderlein observes : " The best prose writers, as Cicero and Sal- 
lust, and even Pliny and other later authors, frequently use queo, but (like quia- 
quam and uUus) only in negative propositions : that is, only in such as actually 
contain a negation, or at least are of a negative character." 

r Necesse esty expresses necessity; oportetf duty or propriety; cpus est^ advisa- 
bleness. Debeo is the corresponding persorud form to oportet^ as indigeo to opua 
ed. Oportet expresses the moral claim ; debeo, the moral obligation of a psr- 
ticular person to satisfy that claim. Debere is generally supposed to be de-habere, 
* to have/rom ' a person, and therefore to owe it to him. Ddderlein is incUned 
to refer it with debilis, to Siu), Jevu, to want. 

t Or, J th(mld do (U\ ) 

Thouahmddsf io{U). S^^ 



§ 20. 127-182.] MAT, MIGHT ; CAN, COULD. 51 

'''• ^o^n^^ ''^'^ \ "tL^^"' \ (^) f-- ■^'>-- 

(te) facere oportuit | ^J^^^ \ (*«) facere debuisU. 

(a) Or, with the subjunctive govenied by ' irf' omitted ; 
(ego) faciam oportet,>» I ought to do (it). 
(it) facias oportet, thou oughiest to do (it). 

128. (i:^May, might; can, could ; should, &c., when they 
stand in principal clauses, are not auxiliary but principal verbs ; 
and must be translated by the proper tenses of licet, posstaHf 
oportet, or debeo, &c. 

129. May, might, are often used of events the posnbUxbf of . 
wliich is granted by the speaker. May or tnight is then ^equivalent 
to may (or might) possibly ; may for any thing I know, 

^ may happen, -^ it is to be trans- 

(a) When * may ' = } may possibly, > lated hy Jieri 

( may for anything I know, j potest ut 

(Fieri potest ut fallar, I may be deceived,) 

130. The perf. infin, after a past tense of a verb expressing 
duty, possibility, permission, &c., is generally to be translated by 
the pres. infinitive. 

That is, the time is marked by the tense of the verb expressing dufy^ 
Ac, and the prts. infin, marks the time rdaHvdy to that verb. If it in 
meant, that the action should have been completed before the time spoken 
of^ the peff, ir^ji, must be used. 

131. [C. XVII.] 6Cr*May,' ^might,^ sometimes mean 'can,' jtXJl- 

* could,' and must be translated by possum. 
[C. XVIII.] Otir The perf infin, must be translated by the ' XV/ J7 

present infin, after might, could, ought, unless the 

action is to be represented as over before the time 

to which might, could, &c., refer. 
When the infin, perfect follows ' ought,* * ougJU ' is the perfect. 

132. VOCABULABT 19. 

. To be the slave o^ servTre, servivi, servitum {dot,). 

To spend, or lead, a life, agCre, eg, act. 



n Legem brevem esse oportet^ A law ought to he short. 
Me ipsum amea oportet^ non mea, You ought to love me, not merely thbigt 
hdangingtome. 



yz y APPOSITION. [§ 21. 133-186 

Virtuous^ honorable, honestus, a, um. 

Chaste, castua, a, um. 

Moral, sanctus, a, um. 

To shed one's blood, profundSrc, ItLd, ftls. 

For =,in behalf of; pro (governs ablai,y 
Country = country of one's birth, ) ^^^^y^ ^^ r 

ordtizenship, ) * ' ' 

To snatch away, take away, eripSre, erlpu, erept. 

To take away a man's life, yitam alicui i errpCre. 

E3^cise 20 

[N. B. A parenthetical *then* in an interrogadve sentence Is naed Co 
indicate that < an ' is to be used.] 

133. May a man be-the-slave-of glory? [No.] Ought we 
Dot to have obeyed the laws of our country ? Wliat ought I to 
have done ? I asked what I ought^ to have done ? No man 
may take away another's life. It cannot be denied, that he has 
led a very moral' life. Ought he not to have shed his blood for 
his country ? There is no doubt, that he lived a very disgrace- 
ful' life. Ought'' we {then) to be the slaves of glory ? Ought' 
he not to have obeyed the laws of virtue ? It was owing to you 
that^ my life was not taken away by Caius. 



VII. 

§ 21. Apposition. 

134. When to a substantive or personal pronoun there is added a sub- 
stantive (without a prepoaUian) explaining or describing it, the latter is 
said to be placed in apposition to the former. < Alexander ftu ooiupuror 
of Persia.' 

135. A noun in appontion may be turned into the pretUeate (nom. qfier the 
verb) of a relative sentence. 

136. (a) A substantive in apposition must agree in case with 
th» substantive of which it is spoken. 



i Ob», The person from wfumi is put in the dai. This dot. may be explained 
thus : it is the peraon towards or against whom the action of snatchiQg away 
life Is directed. 

k The ptupeif. must here be used, for the imperfeei would fix the duty to thfl 
Hmsqf asking. 



521.137-142.] APPOSITION. 53 

137. (b) If the substantive of which it is spoken be feminme^ ibe fern, 
form should be chosen for the substantive in appotUion, whenevef 

there is one. 

138. (c) If the principal word be the name of a <at0fi,i with 

urhs or oppidum in apposition to it, the verb or participle gene« 

rally agrees with the appontUm instead of the principal noun. 

(With this exception, agreement with the principal noun SAUunda^ 
though a rule that is not alwayM observed.) 

139. (£0 The English *a«,' * uifuTi^' ^far^ standing with a noun, are often 
omitted, and the Latin substantive placed in appomSimu 

140. (£?n^.) The city of Rome. The island eTCypma. 
(Lai,) The city Rome. The island Cyprus. 

141. (a) Alexander victor tot regum atque populorum, Alex* 

ander the conqueror of so many kings and nations. 
Usus magister egregius, Experience an admirable 

teacher. ' 
Philosophia magistra morum, Philosophy the teacher 

of morals. 
Volsiniiy oppidum Tuscorum opulentissimum, toihtm 
concrematum est fulmine, Volsiniif the most wealthy 
town of' the Tuscans, was entirely destroyed (burnt) 
hy lightning. 
((f) iEdem Salutis, quam consul voverat, dictator dedi- 
cavit, He dedicated as dictator the temple of Salus 
which he had vowed when consul. 

VOCABULABT 20. 

cXpSre, io, cep, capt. 
rex, rSgis, m. 
philosophia, e, /. 
inventor, Oris ; inventrix, icis. 
magister, tri ; magistra, ae. 
m5res, um, m. 
discipllna, le, /. 
frugalitas, Stis, /. 
genitor, Oris ; genitnx icis. 
Athens, Srum, f, 
doctiina, », /. 
effector. Oris ; efTectrix, icis. 



(^) 



W 



142. 

To take. 

King, 

Philosophy, 

Inventor, 

Teacher, 

Manners, morals, character, 

Discipline, 

Frugality, 

Parent, 

Athens, 

Branch-of-leamingj 

Maker, causer. 



1 The name of a people often stands with the substantive civitaSf in apposi- 
tion to it in the singular; ^CarmorunaeSy qwe est longe firmissima totius pro- 
vindie cwUaaJ Caes. Bell. Civ. ii. 19. 



54 NOMINATIVE AFTER THE VERB. [§22. 148-146 

Wladom, sapientia, »,/. 

^'VPYi beatus, a, urn. 

An old man, aSnez, senii, O, phtr. flenvm 

To wish, deBire, be willing, Telle, Tttln, — - 

To blot out, efface, destroy utterly, diKre, deldy, delft t 

Treaty, fosdua, Sria, n. 

To renew, renoYire, It, It. 

J* r/.' , Exercise 21. 

14S.' Apiols, a towjp of the Latins (Xoitm), was taken by king 
Tarquinius. . Philosophy was the inventor^ of laws, the teacher' 
of morals and discipline. Frugality b the parent^ of virtues. It 
cannot be denied, that philosophy was the inventor' of laws. 
Caius used to call" Athens the inventoi^ of all branches-of- 
leaming. It cannot be denied, that wisdom is rightly called the 
maker of a happy life. I do not desire the same things as an old 
man, that I desired when a boy (p. 14. 15, 5). I have left nothing 
undone to finish^' the business to your saUsfactUm. It was 
owing to you** that the city of Rome was not destroyed by j&re. 
The treaty between the cities of Rome and Lavinium* has been 
renewed. Has not the treaty been renewed between the cities 
of Rome and Lavinium ? • Ought not the treaty between the 
cities of Rome and Lavinium to have been renewed ? 



^ 22. NondnoHve after the verb. — Attraction cf tiie predicate, 

144. (a) If the verb esse, &c. standing after a verb that is 
immediately followed by the infinitive, has a participle or adjec- 
tive with it, it will stand in the nominative case. 

145. (b) After a verb of wishing, &c»p the accusative of the 
pronoun is sometimes expressed, and sometimes omitted, if it means 
the same person as the nom. of the principal verb. 

146. {b) If the ace. is omitted before the injin,^ the noun or parti 
ciple with the infinitive is attracted into the nom, case. 



" 1^ * Would^ or 'wed to' may be considered as signs of the ImpetfccS 
(Dicebat, vould 9ay ; uatd to say.) (^ Plural^ 

• Inter Romam Laviniumque urbea. ^ — '' 

V StudU et deeidtrii. 



J 22. 147-150.] NOMINATIVE AFTER THE VERB. M 

147. (c) After verbs of declaring, &c.' the accusative under 
the same circumstances, is sometimes, but less commonly omitted. 

148. (c) When the ace. pronoun is omitted before the infin. 
after a verb of declaring, &c., the adjective or participle is gene- 
rally attracted into the jwminative ; but sometimes not, especially 
when it is the part, of the fiU. in rus, esse being omitted. 

149. (a) Soleo (possum) esse otiosus, / am accustomed tohe {1 

can he) at leisure. 

(h) Vult \ *"' ^^ Principem, ) jj^ ^j^ ^ ^ ^^ j^^^ 

t esse pnnceps, ) 

(c) Ait \ '^ ^^P^ratum, ) ^^ ^^^ ^ ^ ^^^ 

( esse* paratm,^ ) 
Facturos* pollicentur, TJiey promise to doii. 

150. Vocabulary 21. (Of Apposition. Verbs.") 

To become, to be made, fieri, factus. 

To turn out, evidere, evis, evis. 

To be named = appointed, nominari, nominatufl. 

Tc be elected or chosen, eligi, electus. 

70 be made (of an appointment ) ^^-^j ^^^^^^ 

to an office), j 

To be bom, naacl, natus. 

To be considered, or held, haberi, habitus. 

To seem, appear, vidSri, Tisus.^. 

To be rendered, reddi, reddltus. 

An orator, orator, 5ris, m. 



1 Sentiendi est drdarancU. 

' Cicero is fond of inserting ae after velU. 

• In Cicero the pronoun is seldom omitted except after /a<«ri, dieertj opinari, 
and similar verbs. (Ochsner.) 

t Bentley says : * ait esse paratum * " ne Latirtum quidem est ;" which, how- 
ever, Kriiger thinks is too much to say. 

** But the participle of theftU. ace. standing (with the omission of ease) for the 
fut. in/in. is sometimes attracted, especially in poetry. < Visura et quamvis 
nunquam speraret Ulixen.* Propert. ii. 7. 45. ' VeTtturaque rauco | Ore mina- 
tur hiems. Stat. Thd). i. 347. So with oth^r predicates. ' Rctulit Ajax | E—e 
Jovis pronepoB.^ < Acceptum refero versibus, ease nocena.* ' Senait medios de- 
lapaua in hostes,* &c. (K.) 

* By appoaition-verha are meant the verbs that make no complete piedieate; 
but require a noun after them, which is rather in appoaiiion to the subject {Ou 
nam, to verb) than governed by the verb. 

w To appear must be translated by videri, wheii it means to aeem; by tgppar 
*%r6, when it means to conu into aight ; to he aeen ; to be evident. 



56 DATIVE AFTER ESSE. [§ 28. 151, 15d 

A poet, poeta, b, m. 

To be wont, or accustomed, sUl6re, solitoe sttin. 

To desire, cupSre, cupiy, eapit. 

To haTC rather, malle, milu, 

Rich, divea, dintis. 

To begin, ccBpisae ; incipCre, oftp, eept.* 

Troublesome, molestus, Sj um (with dot). 

To cease, leaTe off^ desinSre, desii, desit 

Timid, timidas, a, um. 

To go on, continue, pergSie, perrez, perreet. 



By accident, cisu. 

I '- \ ^ Exercise 22. 



%cS 



151 . I had rather be-in-good-health' than be rich. I begin to 
be troublesome to you. Cease to be timid. There is do doubt 
that the boy will turn out an orator. Do not continue to be 
troublesome to Caius. It cannot be denied that Balbus seems 
wise to many persons. No one is bom rich. No one becomes 
good by accident^. Numa Pompilius was made king. It was 
owing to you ihat^* I was not made king. He promises to perform* 
the business {omit esse). No one can be happy without virtue. 
There is no doubt, that no man can be happy without virtue. I 
had rather be a good man, than seem (one). Many persons can- 
not turn out orators. A poet is bom, not made. Was the world 
made by accident or by design ? 



§ 23. DaHve after esse. 

152. (a. h. 0. d.) When esse, &c., haying the same sidject as 
the principal verb, follows a verb that govems the dative^ if the 



X Coppi has only the tenses derived from the perf, CwptuM ed is used for 
its perf. before ptus, infinitivta. So duihu ett (ceased), though more rarely. 
(Zumpt.) When he adds that the per/,, pluperf.t nndfut. peif, have respectively 
the meanings of the p'e*., <mperf.,*and HmpUfuture, I believe him to be mis- 
tak en, for : (1) In many passages ccepi has eertamfy the meaning of the perf. 
(2) In many more, I think in all,- the Latin idiom requires one of ihepefftet^ 
where we should use one of the imperfect tenses. Ccepi is regularly joined only 
with the injbu : ineipio with {vnjin. or) a noun (as its subject or object) : and 
aapi dwells more on the action begun ; incept gives more prominence to the 
beginning that is made, aiid is altogether ipore emp|iatic. (p.) 



§23. 153-155.] DATIVE AFTER ESSE. 57 

accus. pron. is omitted, the noun afler esse either remains in the 
8CCUS. or is (more commonly) attracted into the dative J 

153. (a) BxpSdit honas esse voUsy It is expedient for you to be 

good women. 
{b) Licet esse heaHs, They may he happy (if they pleaae). 

(c) Medios esse non licet, We may not he neutral, 

(d) Mihi negligenti esse non licet,* I may not he negligent. 

154. Vocabulary 22. 

(Verbs in the third person governing the dot,, and oAen ii^ed with a 
sentence as their subject.) 
[t is permitted, licet. 

I have leisure, vacat mihi (but dot. of pronoun gener- 

ally omitted when the •person ifl 
known). 
It is given, iatur, datum est. 

It is expedient, ezpSdit. 

It is profitable, prOdest, profuit, Ac 

It is injurious, hurtful, ntfcet. 

Negligent, negligens, tis. 

Neutral, medius, a, um. 

Luxurious, luxuriOsus,^ a, um. 

y 

J Exercise 23. 

155. Let us be permitted^ to be miserable. Let us be pei- 
tiiitted to be neutral. There is no doubt that no man may be neu- 
tral. It is injurious to be negligent. There is no doubt that it 
Is expedient for all to be good. Many persons doubt what is ex- 
pedient for them. It ib not given to all to be wise. It is expe- 
dient for no man to be luxurious. I have no leisure to be luxu- 
rious. It cannot be denied that few have leisure to be luxurious. 
There is no doubt that it is profitable to all to spend a virtuous' 
life. There is no doubt that a wise man would rather be-in-good- 
health^ than be rich. . There is no doubt that no one becomes 
good by chance. Had you rather be rich, or be-in-good-health ? 

7 The gm. and abJat. are never attracted in this way. We may not sa^ : 
Interest Cvceronia esse eloquenUa :* * damnor a ndente esse bonoJ (K.) / 
» *Per quam non licet e9se rugligentem* (sc. miki), (CatuU.) 
* Afijectives in dnu, {u)lentu8, tdtu, denote being fuU of what the root ez 
piesses. 
o Let-it-be-permitted to us. 

3* 
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I asked him whether he had rather he-in-good-health or he wise 
You ought not to have heen^''^ neutral. 



VIII. 
§ 24. The Genitive. 

156. (a) The Romans oflen used a dependent genitive where 
tue use prepositions ; in, for, tDiih, &c. 

167. Almost every substantive that depends so closely on another as to 
ferm almost one naUan with it, may in Latin be expressed by the gem- 
twCf no matter what preposition we should use in English. 

168. The gmitive is joined attribuJtivdy to its substantive, and as no two 
languages exactly agree, it often happens that what one language ex- 
presses by cm adjective, another for want of an adjective would express 
by the genitive case. Hence — 

159. (b) yfhere we use \^ genitive or the preposition *qf with a substantive, 
an adjective may often be used in Latin. 

160. (c) Where we use a substantive with an adjective agree* 
ing with it, an adjective in the nevier is often used in Latin, with 
a genitive governed by it. 

(a) These adjectives rtb indefinite numerale and denumttrative pronotms. 
They are only used as qtiaei-wbstantiveB (governing the gen.) in the 
nam. and ace, singular. 

(fi) The following are peculiar phrases: id temporis, cU that time: id 
etatis, of that age : quid aetatis 7 of what age ? 

361. (a) Gratia heneficii,* Gratitude for a kindness. Mu- 

lierum Sabinarum injuriae, The wrongs done to 

the Sabine women. Luctus JUii, Grief for his 

son. Suarum rerum iiducia, Confidence in his 

own affairs. Pyrrhi regis helium, The war with 

king Pyrrhus. 

(b) Res aliencBy The affairs of others (or, Other people's 

affairs). Causa regia, The royal cause ; or, The 



« * The genitive is mbjedive, when It denotes that which does something 
or to which something belongs : it is objective^ when it denotes that which ii 
the object of the feeAng or action spoken of. The objective genitive uauaUjf fol- 
lows the noun on which it depends.' (Z.) 



(24. 162.] 
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king's caiise. Timor externusy Fear from wUkaiU ; 
fear of foreign enemiesi 
(c) Quantum voluptatid, How much pleasure, Aliquid 
temporis, Some time. Nimium temporis, Too 
much time, Multum boni, Much good. Plus boni, 
More good. Quid novi? (what of new? ^> 
What new thing ? what news ? 
(Obs. Bonif muU, noviy falsi, are used as substantives aflei 
these neuters.) 



162. Vocabulary 23. 




Gratitude, 


gratia, ae,/. 


Benefit, faroar, 


beneficium, i, n. 


Weight, burden, 


ttnus, eris, R. 


Heavy, 


gravis, is, e. 


Light, 


tevis,is,e. 


Flight, escape from, 


fuga,8B,/. 


Labour, 


labor, Oris, m. 


Remedy, 


remedium, i, n. 


Anger, 


lra,8B,/. 


"^ u7^r''''' ^^^* ^''*'''* '"'''" ^ ^^^"^"^ ^"^^^ ^^ ^"^^ "• '"•^ 


Care, 


cura, as,/. 


Not one's own ; of others, 


alienus, a, um. 


Affair, 


reil?rei,/. 


Difficult, 


difficilis,is,e. 


Silver, 


argentum, i, n. 


Gold, 


aurum, i, n. 


Nature, 


rerum natura. 


OfAbdera, 


Abderltes.* 


Advantage = profit, gain. 




To receive or gain advantage, 


emolumentum capSre; c6p, capt 


Replies; says he. 


( inquit (always following a word or two 
c of the reply). 


Compassion, pity, 


misericordia, fE,/. 


Poor, 


pauper, pauperis. 


What, 


quid. 


Too much, 


nimium. 


More, 


plus.f 



« Names from one's naivDe town end in Ensis ; Amrs (from towns in a, <e) { 
Ibus wiih i (from towns in to, item) ; as, G. atis (from towns in um). From 
Cheek nouns the adjectives generally end in ius (often with some change of 
root) ; also in f/M, g^, %dte9s and in cbum from a. Those from towns of Greek 
originf but not in Greece^ usually end in fnu«. (Z.) 

f Pita, pluriBf only in the ting, Plur plures^ plunit G. pZurttmi, Sto! 



rtO • THE GKNITIVB. [§ 25. 163-188 

How mneh. quantum. 

Much, multum. 

NothiBg, nihil (indecl neuL mM.). 

No time, nihil temptfris. 

1637 Is grati^denbr a benefit a heavy weight ? [No.] Us nol 
death an escape from labours ?d There is no escape from death. 
Are there not many remedies against anger ? CGood, men are 
often overpowered by compassion for the poor. J The care ol 
other people's affairs is difficult^, ^^e all lose too much time. 
Is there more silver or gold in nature ?^^ It was owing to you'* 
that I did not keep my promises. ^^We are now of such an age, 
that we ought to bear all things' courageously .0 It cannot be de- 
nied that Pythagoras of Abdera was a very great philosopher, 
/t Antisthenes was asked what advantage he had received from {ex) 
philosophy.^ ^ Antisthenes, being asked what advantage he had 
received from philosophy,.*^ To be able,'* says he. * to converse 
with myself. '•'/fHow much time do we all lose tV It cannot be 
denied that we all lose much time./'il'here were some*"* who 
lost much time. 



\ 25. The Genitive continued. (Partitives. Genitivus Qualitatis.) 

164. A partitive adjective is one that ezpresees tonu individuals consid- 
ered as parts of a larger number or body. 

Partitive adjectives are, therefore, such as wAieA, even/f eaxhy both, 
some, Ac, with ordinal numerals, eomparattves, and auperlativea. 

165. (a) A partitive adjective governs a noun in the genitive.^ 

166. The gender of the partitive adjective is generally the gender of the 
governed genitive, because that expresses the thing meant. 

167. (b) But sometimes the genitive is the name of a country of which the 
person is one inhabitant : of course then the adjective agrees with man 
understood. 

169. (c) Also when a superlative, or solus, &c., governs a gen.^ 



9 Utpossim. 

h Partitives are often followed by the prepositions meaning /n>m, out qf. 
amangvi (e, inter, de), instead of by the genitive. 



J 25. 169-175.] THE GENITIVE. 61 

and is also (with the gen.) spoken of another substantive, the 

partitive agrees in gendeVy not with the gen,, but with the oilier 

iuhstantive, 

169. (d) A substantive having an adjective agreeing vjUh d, and 

deicriUrig a former substantive, stands in the genitive or ablative. 

(It may be used aUributivdy or predieativdys as an adjectiTei that Is, 
to the substantive, or qfttr the verb to be.) 
If the description be merely numerical, the genitive only can be used. 

; 170. (e) Opus est' (there is need) is followed by an ablative of 

what is needed. The person who needs must be put in the dative. 

171* (/) After opua eaty an English substantive is often translated by apa«- 
»ive particijilt, 

172. {g) But the thing needed is often the ncm, to the verb sum ; 
JOT the ace. before esse, 

f!^ In thU construction the verb sum will agree, of course, with 
its nom. 

In the former, it is always in the Vdrd person sing. ; oput being its 
real nam, 

173. {Eng,) ( I have need of food. 

(JUai.) J (1) There is a business to me with food {abl. without pr«p.) 
I or r2) \ Food is a business to me. 

C These things are a business to me. 
The second construction is preferred with neuZer pronouns and a4- 
jectives. (Z.) 

174. How many are there of you ? =: how many are you 1 
There are very many of you, = you are very many. 
Few qf vhom there are, z= who are few. 

When ^of* with a demtmstrative or relative pronoun follows a plur 
ral nuTnercu or superlative^ the numeral often expresses aU who are 
meant by the pronoun ; and then the pronoun and the numeral must 
be in the same case in spifee of ^of\^ 
175 [C. XIX.] Ij* * Qfyau.^ * of us* are not to ba translated after how many^ 
or other numeraUy when the whole party are spoken of. 



i Opus est {it ts a task or business). Grotefend, comparing the Greek ipyop 
ivTt rtvosf thinks that the ablative originally expressed the means by which the 
Lusincss is to be accomplished. Probably opus esse had, in various construe* 
tionfs come to have nearly the meaningof to &« necessary or required: and then 
other constructions were commonly, or occasionally, used before the ablatvpi 
prevailed. Plauius uses even the acctisaHvej as if t^ were the object required t 
the gen, is still sometimes found : probably the preference was at last given to 
the abl.j from that being the usual case after verbs of needing^ or requiring, 

k Consider, therefore, after such words, whether the pronoun expresses mom, 
or no more, than the numeral. 



rtO * THE GEIf ITITB. [§ 25. 163-188 

How nmeh. quantum. 

Much, multum. 

NothiBg, nihil (indecl. neuL mbti.). 

No time, nihil temptfris. 

1637 Is gratiAidel^for a benefit a heavy weight ? [No.] Us nol 
death an escape from labours ?d There is no escape from death. 
Are there not many remedies against anger ? ^Good men are 
often overpowered by compassion for the poor. J The care ol 
other people's affairs is difficult^, /^e all lose too much time. 
Is there more silver or gold in nature ? !^It was owing to you'* 
that I did not keep my promises. ^We are now of such an age, 
that we ought to bear all things' courageously .0^ It cannot be de- 
nied that Pythagoras of Abdera was a very great philosopher. 
/^ Antisthenes was asked what advantage he had received from (ex) 
philosophy. Antisthenes, being asked what advantage he had 
received from philosophy,.*^ To be able/* says he. * to converse 
with myself.'*' ^5 H^^ much time do we all lose ^VIt cannot be 
denied that we all lose much time^^'ijl'here were some*"* who 
lost much time. 



J 25. The Genitive continued, (Partitives. Genitivus Qualitatis.) 

164. A partitive adjectiye is one that expresees mmu indi^idualB consid* 
ered as parts of a larger number or body. 

Partitivt adjectives are, therefore, such as vihiek^ eoen/j eaxhy both, 
mmuy Ac, with ordinal numerals, eomparattves, and BuperlaHtea. 

165. (a) A partitive adjective governs a noun in the genitive.^ 

166. The gender of the partitive adjective Is generally the gender of the 
governed genitive, because that expresses the thing meant. 

167. (b) But sometimes the genitive is the name of a country of which the 
person is one inhabitant : of course then the adjective agrees with man 
understood. 

169. (c) Also when a superlative, or solus, &c., governs a gen,t 



9 Utpossim. 

h Partitives are often followed by the prepositions meaning from, out qt. 
amangai (e, Inter, de), instead of by the genitive. 
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and is also (with the gen.) spoken of another substantive, the 
partitive agrees in gender, not with the gen., but with the other 
iuhstantive. 

169. (d) A substantive having an adjective agreeing with U, and 

deicriUng a former substantive, stands in the genitive or ablative. 

(It may be used ottrQmHvdy or predieativdyi as an adjectlTe, that la, 
to the substantive, or after the verb to be.) 
If the description be merely numcrieal, the genitlTe only can be used. 

170. (e) Opus est« (there is need) is followed by an ablative oj 
what is needed. The person who needs must be put in the dative, 

171. if) After opua eat^ an English substantive is often translated by apa«- 
give participle, 

172. (g) But the thing needed is often the nam. to the verb sum ; 
or the ace. before esse. 

f!^In this construction the verb sum will agree, of course, with 
its nom. 

In the former, it is always in the third person sing. ; optu being its 
real nom. 

173. (Eng,) ri have need of food. 

(IxU.) J (1) There is a business to me with food {abl. without pr«p.) 
I or (2) \ ^ood is a business to me. 

c These things are a business to me. 
The eecond construction is preferred with neuter pronouns and a4- 
jectives. (Z.) 

174. How many are there of you ? = how many are you 7 
There are very many qfyouy = you are very many. 
Few of vhom there are, = who are few. 

When *of^ with a demcfnstrative or relative pronoun follows a plu- 
ral numera. or superlative^ the numeral often expresses aU who are 
meant by the pronoun ; and then the pronoun and the numeral must 
be in the eame case in spite of *qf\^ 
175 [C. XIX.] J^ ' QfyoUf* * of us,* are not to ba translated after how many^ 
or other numerals^ when the whole party are spoken of. 



i Opus est {it ts a task or business). Grotefend, comparing the Greek fpyo» 
itrri rivost thinks that the ablative originally expressed the means by which the 
Lnsincss is to be accomplished. Probably opus esse had, in various construe* 
lions, come to have nearly the meaningof to &« necessary or required : and then 
other constructions were commonly, or occasionally, used before the abtativi 
prevailed. Plautus uses even the accusative^ as if i^ were the object required: 
the gen. is still sometimes found : probably the preference was at last given to 
the abl.y from that being the usual case after verbs ofneedingy or requiring. 

k Consider, therefore, after such words, whether the pronoun expresses more, 
or no more^ than the numeral. 



wl- 



e2 THEGENixim [§25. 176, in 

When 0/ uf. 0/3W are omitted, the verb wiU be of the/r^ and sec 
qndperB. respectively. 
176. (a) Uter vestrum ? WhUh of you ? Alter consulum. 
One of the c(msuls. Gracorum oratorum prastan 
tissimus, The best of the Grecian orators. 

(b) Plato totlus Gracia doctissimusy Plato the most learned 

man of aM Greece, 

(c) Hordeum est frugum mdUssimum, Barley is the softest 
species of com, 

[ Yir summo ivgenio;^ A man of the greatest ability. 
\ Vir exceUends ingenii, A man of distinguished abUity. 
Ingentis m^xgnitucUnis serpens, A serpent of immense 

size. 
Classis septuaginta namum, A fleet of seventy ships. 

(e) Acuto homine nobis opus est, We have need of an acute 
man. Quid opus est verbis ? What need is there 
of words ? 

(f) Properat'j'^ opus est, It is necessary to make haste, 
{g) Quarundam rerum nobis exempla permulta opus sunt^ 

Of some things we have need of a great many 
examples, 
177. Vocabulary 24. 

Which (of two) " uter, utra, utrum ; g. utrius 

Each (do.), uterque ; g. utriusque. 

Anotfier; one (of two things), a ) ^^^^^ ^j^^.^ aherum; g. alterius. 
second ; one more, ' 

1 According to the G(erman grammarians, the gen. denotes a permaruntj the 
abl a temporary state. Grotefend says, the gen. is used of a thoroughly inhe- 
rent and permanent quality, penetrating the whole being, and making the thing 
what it is : whereas the abl, is used of any part or appendage of th© thing spo- 
ken of, and only so far as it manifests itself; which part or appendage, more- 
over, may be aceidental and temporary. To establish this he quotes : " Murena 
mediocri ingeniOj sed magno studio rerum veterum, mult^e vnduatruB et magni 
laboris fuit." * Murena showed but moderate talents, though a great zeal foi 
antiquarian pursuits ; industry and laborious perseverance amstUiited his ckar^ 
aeier.* Why not as well or better, * He showed great faidustry and persever- 
ance; but his mind was {essentially, and, permanenUy) one of little power, 
though with a great fondness for antiquity 7' Was his ingenium (the in-horn 
power of his mind) a less pervnanent quality than his irulustria ? Zvmpt says • 
• With esM, Cieero seems to prefer the abl.* 

m Pnpenxrc Is used of u praiseworthy haste for the attainment of a pwrost i 
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Of Miletufl, HUesius (162, e). 

Greek, Gnecus, i, m. 

Roman, Romanus, i, m. 

To predict, foretell, prsdicSre, dix, diet. 

EoUpse, defectio, 5nis,j^ 

Sun, Bol, BSlis, m. 

Body, corpus, corpOrit, n. 

Food, meat, cibus, i, m. 

Drinking, drink. potio, Onis, /. 

Serpent, serpens, entis, com. gmd. 

Immense, ingens, ingentis. 

Size, magnitudo, inis,/. 

Lemnos, Lemnos,> i,/. 

To find, discoyer, invei^re, yen, yent : lepeilre, repfti 

repert.® 

Custom, consuetudo, inls,/. 

Nature (i, e. a man's nature), natura, fE,/. 

Money, * (often argentum, i, n. silyer). 

To draw away, avttcare, av, at. 

Connection, coi^junciio, 5nis,/. 
Honour (i.e. probity, trustworthi- > r j^jgg gi f 

( making haste, } properato. 
Thert i» need qf} deliberation, > consulto. 

( prompt execution, ) mature facto. 



'), 



JS^i 



fxarcise ^. 



178.' One of them was a Greek', the other a Roman. ^^halesP 
of Miletus was the first of the Greeks who' predicted an eclipse 
of the sun.^ I did the same when (139) consul, ^j He says (aiff) 



festinare = to be in a hurry. An adj. property was formed from pro Jor^^ 
forwards), as inferus, ezterus, from their prepositions. (D.) 

» Greek nouns in ot of the second decl. are declined like Latin nouns of the 
2d, but haye ace. on or um. 

• ^ Invenio, properly to come upon any thing, expresses the general notion of 
to find: reperio, like to find out and todiecover, implies that the thing found was 
before hid, and was sought for with pains.' (D.). Crombie obseryes that mve- 
nire is the proper word for ihe faculty itself; when we talk, that is, of the power 
of diaeocering generally, without adding what; i. e. without an accuMoHet after 
it. He quotes from Cicero, *yigSre, sapere, invemre, meminisse,' a passage 
*>rhich plainly proves that invemmre does not exclude the notion of seardiingf 
though it does not (like reperire) necessarily imply it. 

P Thales, stis. 

1 Fari is to talk .* use articulate speech : loqui, to speak or talk (opposed to 
(ac9ref to be silent) ; dicere is to say, the transitvpe form of lo^t. As dtBtin* 
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that there is no occasion for making-haste. 3 The body has need 
of much food^ Are not serpents of immense size found in the 
island of *^ Lemnos ? Vlt cannot be doubted that he is a man of 
no honour^ What need' have we of your authority IL/It cannot 
be denied that the body has need of meat and drink. ^ (We^ 
have need of deliberation.,^' It cannot be denied that we hava 
need of deliberationy-^ Is not custom a second nature ?^< Verres 
used to say'* that he had need of many thingsy^^How much money 
have you need off^ left nothing undone to" draw-away Pom- 
pey from hb connection with Caesar (156]/^ How many are there 
rfyou ?*|yf will ask how many there a.Teqfthem. 



179. The top of the 

mountain. 
N. summus mons, 
G. summi mentis, 
&c. 



The middle of the The rest of the 

way. work. 

media via, reliquum opus, 

mediae vise, reliqui operis, 

&c. &c. 

Soy ima quercus, the bottom (or foot) of the oak ; universa 
Grsecia, the whole of Greece : sapientia prima, the beginning of 
wisdom : extremus liber,' the end of the book, &c. 

Some English substantives relative to ponHoriy are often translated 
into Latin, by adjectivea agreeing with their substantives. Such are, 
tnd^ middU, uihoU^ top, Ac. 

These adjectives generally stand before their substantives." 



piished from loquif dicere expresses a more artificial or studied speech, loqui 
being to speak in the style of ordinary conversation. As distinguished from 
0/0, dicere is to speak for the information of the hearers, ajo expressing the a» 
eertUm of the speaker, as the opposite of nego. Hence ajo is laay sz I assert, 
affirm^ maintain (but somewhat weaker than these words). InquU (which Do- 
derlein derives from injlcit^ throws-in) is used to introduce the words of an- 
other, and also the o5;ec^ion« which we suppose another to make. (Bentley ) It 
IS also used in a vehement re-assertion (*one, one Isay'), 

r The adjective so used does not distinguish its substantive from o^^ things 
of the same kind, but a part of itself from another part. Thus summui mom 
Is (ke mountain lohere it is highest : not, the higher of a number of mountains. 

• Not, however, always, e. g. * sapientia pHwia' (Hiw.), and, » In hac insaI4 
ixtremd est fons aquse dulcis/ <&c. (Cic. Verr. 4. 118.) 
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180. VocABiruLBY 25. 
The Alps, 
Cold, 
Snow, 
To melt, 

To count, reckon, 
Out o^ 
A thousand, 

To survive. 

Three hundred. 

To swear. 

Moon, 

Lowest, 

Planet, 

Master = ' master of a house,' 

* owner ^f any property,* aiaoea 

as well as any other. 
Wool, 
Black, 
White, 

Some— others. 
Only, 

Chameleon, 
To nourish, support. 
River, 
Neither—nor, 



Alpes, ium,/. 

firigiiB, tfriSfTi. 

nix, nivis, /. 

liquescCre, lieu, — 

nomerire, ftv, it. 

ex {(Mat,). 

mille andecL In sing. In plur. nlflla 
ium, ibus,t Ac.) 

superesse, superfui (dai.). 

trScenti, e, a. 

jurare, iv, at. 

luna, IB, /. 

inf imus, a, um. * 

planeta, or es, ae, m. 
\ dominus, i, m. ; htnu^ t, m. is a matittt 
> only in relation to his «erMii<t oi 
) dacM. 

lana, e, /. 

niger, gra, grum. 

albus, a, um. 

alii— am. 

solus, a, um, O, sollus. 

chameleon, ontis, or dnls, m. 

XlSre, alu, alit or alt. 

fltimen, inis, n. 

nee or neque, followed by nee or 
neque." 



/ 



^xerdse 26. 



181. On the top of the Alps the co^d is so great, that the snow 
never melts there. Count how many there are of you.'* Out 
of (ex) so many thousands of Greeks (but) few of us survive. 
Three hundred of us have sworn. The top of the mountain was 
held by T. {Titus) Labienus. The moon was considered the 
lowest of the planets. It cannot be denied that custom is a 
second nature. Slaves are of the same morals as'^ their master. 



• MUU the adj. is indeclinable. 

» * Ntc and Tuqxu stand before either vowels or consonants.' (Z.) Mr. Rid* 
die says : 'in good writers nee is found usually only before consonant; tutpu 
oefore vowels.' But merely taking the sxamples as they are given in Brdder's 
Grammar, we have from Cicero^ ^ntc sibi nee alter!;' ^neguenaufragio neque 
(ncendio;* ^nechominum;' *negu«perfringi.* 
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Who is there but*' understands that custom is a second nature ! 
Caius promises that he will finish the rest of the wor|c. Three 
hundred of us have finished the rest of the journey. / Of wools 
some are black, others white. The chameleon is the only anhxial 
that' is nourished neither by meat nor drink .^ The Indus is the 
largest of all rivers. 



§ 26. The Genitive continued, (Gen, after adjeetwes.) 

182. Adjectives which signify desirey knowledge, recoHecUon, 
fear, participation, and their opposiles ; together with verhale in 
ax, and many of those that express fulness or emptiness, govern 
the genitive, 

(a) These adjectives have an incomplde mtaning^ and may be compared 
with transitive vetbs. The governed substantive expresses generally 
the object of Bome feeling of the mind. 

183. (b) To this class belong many participles used adjec- 
tively, 

(c) In Poetry^ the gen, may almost always stand after an adjeetive, 
where its relation to the adjective might be ezpresnd by *tnA 
retped to.* 

184. (a) Avidus novitatis, Greedy of novelty. Insidiarum 

plenus, FuR of plots. Beneficii immdmor, Apt-to^ 
forget a favour. Rei 'maritimse peritissimi, Very 
skilful in naml affairs. M agnse urbis capax, Able 
to contain a large city. 

(h) Veritatis amans, Attached to truth ; a lover of truth. 
Amans patriae, A lover of his country. Officii 
negligens, Negligent of duty. 

(c) Audax ingenii, Bold of temper ; of a hold temper, 
Insolitus servitii, Unaccustomed to slavery. Insue- 
tus laboris {C(bs,). Fidissima tui {Virg.). Sen 
studiorum {Hot.), Utilis medendi (Or.). 



» Potus, <is. " Potio is the ad qf drinking^ and that on which this action if 
oerformed ; a draught ; a lujuid awallowed : j)otus is drinking^ and drink in tfea^ 
without reference to the dction." (R.) 

^ And in Tacitu9» who has : vetus regnandi^ summus aeverUatiB^ &c. 
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195. VOCABULABT 
To hate, 



26. 



Odi88e> (with tenses ieilved fnm tfw 

perfect). 

YirtGs, litis,/. 

contentio, Onis, f. 

Terxtas, itis, /. 

philoBophus, i, m. 

gloriOsuB, a, am. 

jOcus, i, m. 

dubitare,7 It, it 

suscipCre, c6p, cept 

Ita. 
r ne— quidem, (with the word the eten be* 
} longs to between them ; ne jOeo qit^ 
i dem, not eTen in jest.) 
r nihil aliud nisi , (the following adj. is 
^ not to agree with mhU but with the 
i substantive after nin.) 
To take in good part, to receive ) boni consttlere,* sulu, suit ; in bonam 
&vourably. ) partem accipCre. 

(A4jectiyes governing the Genitive.) 

Mindful, mSmor, bris. 

Uumindful, apt-to-forget, immemor, tfris. 

Negligent, careless of| inatten 



Courage. 

Contention, 

Truth, 

Philosopher, 

Olorious, 

Jest, 

To hesitate. 

To underta&b, 

In-such-a-manner, 

Not even. 



Nothing but. 



tive to, 
Greedy, 

Eagerly-desirous, 
Fond, desirous, 
SkUled in, 
Unacquainted with, ignorant of, 



[ negligens, tis. 

avidus, a, um. 
studiOsus, a, um. 
cupidus, a, um. 
peritus, a, um. 
rudis, is, e. 



« Of this verb the perf,^ -pluptrf.^ andfvt. per/, are respectively used/or (that 
is where we should use) the prea^^ imperf.^ and aimpU fvt. This is the case 
with most verbs that express simple emotuma and operationa of the mind, which 
tr^ computed the moment they exist. The moment I do haU^ I ha»t hated ; the 
moment I do knowj I have known. 

y Dubitare, to hesitate^ is generally followed by inf. 

* So, eequlboni {or aequi bonique) facere, to take in good pari, to he aaOafied. 
Lucri facere, to tumio account; to get the credit of. In boni conauleref bcni Is 
probably a gen. of the price or value, conatdere being used in its first sense 
(according to Riddle) of * to think upon, whether by oneaelf, or with others.' He 
derives it from an obsolete conao, from which cenaeo is derived. DoderUin 
thinks con-aulere meant originally ' to ait down ' (from the same root as so^-ium, 
fe2-la, and perhaps «o2-um), and that boni is an old adv. (of the same form as 
Wt) ; so that boni conatUaa = bene considac or acqruieacaa. It occurs in Q,uint., 
6en., Ac. not, X believe, in Cicero. 
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A partner \ consors," tis (properly adj., one who hai 

' c the same lot). 
A lover o^ attached to, amans, tls ; diligens,^ tis. 

Productive of, efficiens, tis. 
Such a lover o^ adeo amans, or diligens. 

^Exercise 27.'"^ 

186. All men hate (him who is) apt-to- forget a kindness. 
Courage is greedy ^ of danger. Mcuiy are fonder of contentiou 
than of truth. Pythagoras calls (those who are) eagerly-desirous 
of wisdom philosophers. All men ought to he mindful of benefits 
(received). Cicero has lost Hortensius, the partner^ of his glori- 
ous labour. That (Iste) basest of all men is the same that he 
always was. Epaminondas was such a lover« of truth that he 
did not utter- a- falsehood even'* in jest. We ought all to be such 
lovers of our country as not to* hesitate to shed our blood for it. 
I will warn the boy not to become inattentive to duty. He said 
that he was not* negligent of duty. It cannot be denied, that we 
oiight all to be lovers of our country. He begs me to take these 
things in good part. They say that virtue is not productive of 
pleasure. Let war be undertaken in-such-a-manner that nothing 
but peace may seem (to be) sought for. 



■ SociuSf * a companion ;' < associate ;' * member of the same society ;' ' sharei 
of the same fortune ;' in which last meaning it is synonymous with consor*. 
CoTMSj 'companion/ 'fellow-traveller.' SocUUis, ' companion in amusement or 
pleasure.' (C.) . 

Conaortes fortuna eadem, aocios labor idem ; 
Sed caros faciunt schola, ludus, mensa sodalta 
Yir comis multos comi^M sibi jungit emido, 

Com-it-es, con and * t/,' as in supine of eo. 

*■ Amare expresses the (ifectUm of late; rfi/i^cr« (properly, to choose apart) the 
preference of one object to another. Jlf therefore any thing of deliberate ehoim 
ox preference is to be expressed, diligere should be used. 

b Consors. Sociua would imply that they shared the same toil, not that 
Hortensius had a separate share of the same occupation. 

« Diligens with gen.^ his attachment to truth being a prvnciple with him. 
In the next sentence, amans, because, though patriotism should be a principiei 
^fection for one's country is the thing required. 

d Say : * that he uttered a falsehood not even in jest.* 

• A consequenee; not a purpose. 
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§ 27. The Genitive continued. 

187. (a) (Eng.) To prefer a capital charge (%aiMt a man. 

To make a man an accttsed-persim of a capi- 
(Lat.) \ tal matter. 

Aliquem rei capitalis reum facere. 

(b) (Eng.) To bring an action agaimt a man far bribery, 
(LaU) Aliquem de ambitu reum facere. 

(c) (Eng.) To prefer a charge of immorality agaitut a 

man. 
(Lat.) Aliquem de moribus reum facere. 

(d) {Eng.) He has informed me of his plan. 
{Lat.) Certiorem me sui consilii fecit.* 

188. Vocabulary 27, 

(Adjectives governing the gen.) 



Tenacious, 

Capable of containing^ 

Without, 

Accused of. 

In his absence, 



Briber) 



/^ -A 



o^- 



Extortion, 

Assault, 
Impiety, 



tenax, acls. 

capax, icis. 

expers, tis (ex, j^arv). 

reus f (from res). 

absens, tis {adj. agrteing tpWi t/u wb»,). 

ambitus, ds, m. from ambire, to go 
round, to canvass. Properly, there- 
fore, to accuse a man de ambitu ia^ 
* to bring an accusation about his can- 
vassing;^ and then, as 'reum facere 
de moribus ' is ' to accuse of iwmoral- 
Ut/f* so to accuse him de ambitu is * to 
accuse him of improper ^ illegal can- 
vassing,' i. e., of bribery. 

res or pecuniae repetundse ; or repetun- 
alone ! properly tlimgs 01 monesrs 
claimed back. 

vis i {violence). 

impietas, itis, f. 



rres orpi 
< dmak 
( tobe( 



* Certiorem facere may also be followed by abl. with de : 
' Eum de rebus gestis certiorem faciunt.' 

t ** Reos appello non eos modo qui arguuntur, sed omnes quorum de re dis- 
oeptatur; sic enim dim loquebantur.'' {Cic. De Oral. 2, 43.) From the olim 
It is plain that reus had come to be used of the defendant almost exclusively. 

» Vis, vis, — , vim, vi \ vires, virium, Ac. Oen. vis m The., but very 
rare. 
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Tc pireter a charge againat, reum facCre. 

To Infoim, certiorem lao6re i ftc, fact. 

To learn, diacSre, didic, 

Deaign, plan, conalliam, i, n. 

Full, plenuB, a, um. 

Danger, periculum, 1, n. 

^Exercise 28. ^*— 

1897 We are very tenacious of those things which we learned 
asa2) hoys. ^JThe island of Pharos is not^ capahle-of-containing a 
great city. ^ They are going to prefer a charge of immorality 
against Caius. 4/They have brought an action against Caius for 
an assault.^ They have preferred a charge of impiety against 
Caius in his absence. ^ left nothing undone to^' inform Csesar oi 
• my design.y I fear that he will not?^ inform me of his design .(^ It 
is disgraceful to be without any leaming.9^ I fear that he will 
not keep his word.- He promised that he would*^ leave nothing 
undone to draw away Pompey from his connection with** 
Caesar. ' There is no one but*^ believes that you will be without 
anyi dangers/ He warns^ us that all things are full of danger, 
/o There are some who*°» deny that virtue is productive ot 
pleasure. 



§ 28. The Genitive continued. 

190. (a) Such a substantive as property y duty, part, mark, &c., 
is often omitted in Latin after « to h9 y' so that to be is followed by 
a genitive governed by this substantive, or an adjective in the 
neuter gender agreeing with it. 

(Such a noun as officitcm, munus, indicium, Slc, must be under- 
stood. 

This genitive is construed In various ways la English : and therefore 



k Aim is *not.^ hAud is 'eertainh/ not,* *8urdy ruft,* used especially with 
adjectwea, odverbM, and imper^pTuU verba, 

1 ' Any,* after expers, must be translated by omnia, * ott.' 

k When moneo does not mean to warn or advise na to do [or not to do) aoiD^ 
thing, it takes ace. with infin, (not ut ne). 
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there are various Roglish phrases that may be reduced to this oon 
struction. 

191. (a) Such phrases are ; tt it eharaderuHc qf; U ia inewnbeni on fit i»for 
(the rich, Ac.,) i UtMnot every one who ; anjf man may; U demande oi 
requires; U hetraye^ aAoim, Ac. ; U hdange to. 

When the adjective is of oim ienmnatian (and therefore wonld leaTS 
it doubtful whether man or iking is meant), it is better to use this oon* 
struction. 

(' It is 'wiee;* not ^eapien* eti^ but *mptaUi§ eet,*) 

192. So when the predicate is an abstract noun in the nom., it is nuMe 
jommonly in the gen. in Lat.— ' It is madneae^* *demerUuB est.' 

193. (6) These genitives are used in the same way with/acer«^ jlerj, ludferit 
ducL 

194. (c) Verbs of accusing, condemning^ acquiUmg, dec, take a 
genitive of the charge. 

195. (/) But if the charge be expressed by a neuter pronoun, it stands in the 
aocusatvoe* r 

196. This construction may be explained by the omission of crimme, or 
nomine, which are sometimes expressed. 

197. (c) Instead of the ^en,, the ablat. with de is very common. 

198. {d) The punishment to whiph a person is condemned, stands generally 
in the ablat. ; sometimes in the gen., and often in the ace, with ad. 

199. (e) Satago,^ misereor, and miserescOy govern the^en. . 

verbs of reminding, remembering,^ and forgetting, the gen, or 

accusative. 

But verbs of reminding rarely take an accue. unless it be a neut 
pronoun. Sallust has the three forms : admonere aliquem, rei/ de re 
and rem 

200. (a) Imbecilli animi est superstitio, Superstition is o 

mark of (or betrays) a weak mind, Judicis est 
It is the part (or duty) qf a judge. Est boni 
oratoris, It is the business qf a good orator. In. 
genii magni est, It requires great abilities. Cujus* 
vis hominis est errare. Any man may err. Meum 
est, It is my business. Extremse est dementias. It 
is the height of madness. Suae ditionis facere, 
To reduce to subjection ; to bring under his domm- 



/"k Satagere (to be doing enough) : 'to have one's hands full.* 
/ I When memini and recorder signify *to make mention of,* memlni takes ^ 
ilhegen.f or ablat, with de; recordor, the ace. — Meimm seldom takes the oob > 
f oiaperoon^ except in the sense oi remembering him as a contemporary, (Z.) i 



^}} 
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(h) Tempon cedere semper sapientis est hahUum^ It haa 
always been held a wise thing to yield to the times. 

(c) Proditumis accusare, To accuse of treachery. De 

pecunils repetundis damnari, To he condemned for 
extortion. 

(d) Capitis (or capite) damnari, Ty he capitally condemned 

(or, condemned to death). Ad hestias condemnare, 
To condemn to the wild beasts. 
(«) Misereri omnium, To pity all. Meminisse prcUeritO' 
rum, To remember past events : meminisse heneficuy 
To rememher kindnesses. Oficii sui commonSre, 
To remind a man of his duty. Dissenstanum obli- 
visci, To forget disagreements. 
^f) Si id me accusas, If you accuse me of that. (So, id 
me admonuit.) 
201. Vocabulary .28. ^ 
To Accuse, accusare,™ av, at. 

To charge fal.ely, ^ get «P a h„etomfte,. a,, at." 

charge againnt, ) 

To prosecute, postulare,« av, at. 

To acquit, absolvgre, solv, solut. 

To remember, \ memii^88e,P recordari,^ also to make 

i meimon of. 
To forget, oblivisci, oblltua. 

To remind, put In mind of, admttnere, commonere, ui, itum. 

»Pq jj^ < misereri,' miseritus, misertus ; miseres 

^ ^* I cSre. 

To condemn, damnare," condemnare, av, at. 



** Incusare is * to accuse^* but no^ in a court of justice. 

* Properly, * to pretend a thing againat a man.' 

» Literally, * to demand,* i. e. for punishment. 

P With tenses derived from the perf. (See odi, 185, x.) Imperat. memento j 
pf mement5te). 

*J Meminisse is, * to retain in my recoUedion,* * to remember : ' remimsci is, * to 
recall a thing to mind,' * to recollect : * recordari is, * to recall a thing to mind, 
and dwell upon the recollection of it.' (D.) 

' Miserari governs the ace, Miserari is * to show compassion,' misereri, * to 
feel compassion,' as an act of free will, implying h generous mind, and thereby 
distinguished from miseret 7fi6 fut (I am miserable on your account), which car- 
ries with it the portion of an irresistible feeling. (D.) 

■ Damnare aliquem voti (or votorum), is, fo condemn a man to pay his vow (or 
cows) by granting his prayers. Also, damnare votis. 
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An Athenian, Athenlansto (102; •\ 
Socrates, Soer&tes, is, m. 

Barbarian, barbanis, i, m. 

To Uve for tho day. forgetful, that > ^ ^^^ ^^^^ 

is, of the morrow, j 
(t is agreed upon, it is an allowed > Q^Q^^t^t 

fact, i 

Superstition, anpentitio, Onia,/ 

Feeble, imbicillua^ a, nm. 

To disturb, agitate, perturbire, &t, it. 
Constancy, firmness of mind, constantia, ae, /. 

To persist, persererire, iT, it. 
Error, error. Oris, m. 

* Treachery, proditio, Onia,^ 

Sedition, seditio, Onia,/. 
A Christian, christiinua, i, n. 

Injury, injuria, «, /. 

Adversity, res adversas. 

To condemn to death, capitis damnire. 

To acquit of a capital charge, capitis absolTere. 

RcUgidh, religio, Onisi /. 

Exercise 29. 

202. The Athenians (falsely) charged Socrates with impiety, 
and condemned him to death. It is for harharians to live for the 
day (only). It is an allowed fact, that superstition is the mark of 
a feeble mind. It requires great constancy not to be disturbed 
in adversity. It is characteristic of a fool to persist in error. 
It is your business to obey the laws of your country. It is nai 
every man who can leave life with an even mind. It was owing to 
you that he did not accuse Balbus of treachery. He promises^ 
to prosecute Dolabella for extortion. He was condemned to death 
by Augustus. Caius was acquitted of sedition by Augustus. 
Do not forget benefits. It is the duty of a Christian to pity the 
poor. It cannot be denied that (86) it is the duty of a Christian 
to pity the poor. I fear that he will not" easily forget the inju- 
ry. I fear that he will remember the injury. Did you not 
admonish me of that (200,/) ? Adversity puts us in mind of reli- 
gion. It cannot be denied that he has been acquitted of the capiud 
charge. 



t Literally, U daruU together as a ooneuUaii truth. 
4 
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§ 29. The Genitive cmHnued, (Impersonal verbs.) 

203. (a) With interest and refert (it concerns or is important) ; 

1) The thing that is of importance may be either (a) an infitu 
itive (mth or without ace.) or (/9) a neuter pronoun {hoCj id, iUud, 
quod : so that they are not quite impersonal), or a clause intro 
duced either (/) by an interrogative, 6r (d) by ut or ne. 

2) The person to whom it is of importance is put in the gen» 
with interest or refert ; but, instead of the personal pronouns, a 
possessive pronoun is used in the ablative feminine : med, tud, sud, 
nostra, vestrd : so cujd sometimes for cujus.* 

3) The degree of importance is expressed either by the gen, 
(magni, parvi, quanti, &c.) ; or by an adverb (muJium, plurimum, 
magnopere, nihil, &c.). 

4) The thing with reference to which it is of importance is 
governed by ad ; as magni interest ad Idudem civitatis, it is oj 
great importance to the credit of the state. 

204. (b) These impeTsona.\s,pudet,piget,pcenitet,UBdet,niiseret, 
take an accusative of the person feeling, a genitive of what causes 
the feeling. 

205. What cauteM the feeling may also be a verb (in the mfinUive, or in an 
indicaJtvce clause with quod^ or a tybjundwe one with an interrogatiive 
word). 

206. (a) Intelligo quanti reipublica intersit omnes copijEis con- 

venire, 1 am aware of what importance it is to the 
republic, that all our forces should assemble. 

Interest omnium recte facere, It is the interest of all 
to do right. 

Quid nostra refert ? Of what importance is it to us? 
(or. What does it signify to us?) 

Magni interest ad laudem civitatis, It is of great im- 
portance to the credit of the state. 

Magni interest, quos quisque audiat quotidie, It is of 
great consequence whom a man hears every day. 



• To be explained perhaps by reference to cattt/i, gratid. It seems to he 
ftroted that these are (as PrUcian teaches) ablatives, since the a is long : e. g. 
Ter. Phorm. iy. 5, 11 :— Datum Hse dotis. De. Quid tua, malum! id riferti 
Ch, Magni, Demipho. RSfert = rei fert, for ' ad rem fert *- or confert. 
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Illud me4 magni interest, te tU videam, It is ofgreai 
consequence to me that I slumid see you, 

Vestrd interest, commilitones, ne imperatorem, pes- 
simi faciant, It is of importance to you^ my oom- 
radesy that the toorst sort should not elect an em- 
peror* 
(h) Ignavum pomitehU aliquando ignatiiE, The slothful 
man will one day repent of his sloth. 

Me Don solum piget stvUiticB mese, sed etiam pudet. 
lam not only sorry for myfoUy, hut also ashamed of 
it. Taedet me vitse, lam weary of my life. Tsdet 
eadem audire milites, The soldiers are tired oj 
hearing the same thing. Tui me miseret, mei piget, 
I pity you ; I am vexed at myself. 

207. yfoUBOU^m 28.* 

interest, ritfert; the latter lerf rarely 
when a penon is expressed, unless by 



It concerns, it is of importance or 
consequence, it is the interest of,** 



a pronoun ; principally in qwdrtftrt? 

what does it signify 1 what difference 

does it make? and nihU nfert^ it is 

of no consequence, or makes no dlf. 

ference. 

1 am sorry for, vexed at, piget me. 

i repent, am discontented or dis- > *, * _ 

. r , , , { poenitet me. 

satisned with, ) 

I am ashamed o^ pudet me. 

I pity, miseret me (see 201 '). 

I un disgusted at ; am weary or ) ^^^ ^^ . f.„ ^^ pert««mi eM. 
tired of, > 

instar ; an old subst. signifying a modd 
or image: and as such followed by 
Hie genitive. It should only be used 
of equality in magnitude^ real or figu- 
rative. 
^ ergo, governing and following the^mi. 
c tive. It is the Greek Ipyu. 
donare, av, it 
corona, ae,/. 
aureus, a, um. 

Exercise 30. 



Like ; equal to ; as good as, 



On account of, 

To present, 

Crown, 

Golden, 



208 



I What are the vanous ways of translating wkeOier-Htr?'] 

What difference does it make to Caius, whether he 
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driiiks wine or water ? It makes a great difference to me why he 
did this. It makes a great difference to us, whether death is a 
perpetual sleep or the beginning of another life. I will strive 
that no one*^ may be dissatisfied with the peace. It is of great 
importance to me, that Caius should^) be informed of my design. 
I will strive that it may be your interest to finish the business. 
It is your business to strive that no one may be dissatisfied with 
the peace. We pity those men who have been accused of treascMi 
in their absence. 1 will strive that no one may recollect my 
error. I am ashamed of, and vexed at my levity^ (p. 14. 15, a). 
I will strive that no one may be ashamed of me. It is your 
interest that they should not condemn me to death. It is the 
interest of all, that the good and wise should not be banished. 
Plato is to me equal to (them) all. That (ille) one' day was to 
Cicero equal to an immortality. He was presented {perf,) with 
a golden crown on account of his virtue'. 

(For the Genitive of price see under the Ablative.) 



IX. 
§ 30. The Dative. (Dative with Adjectives.) 

209. AJjectives which signify advantage, likeness^ agreeable^ 
ness, usefulness, fitness, facility, &c. (with their opposites), govern 
the dative. 

210. But of such adjectives, several tak? a genitive without any essential 
difference of meaning. 

211. Natus, commodus, incommodus, utilis, inutilis, vehemens, 
aptus, accommodatus, idoneus, may also be followed by ad with the 
ace. of the object, or purpose, for which. 

Propior (nearer), proxinuu (nearest), take dot., but sometimes the aceu» 

212. Vocabulary 29. (Adjectives governing the dative.) 



Grateful (both actively and Ras- > 
sively) acceptable ; agreeable, ) 



▼ Stioria ard duUi§ are **wcd:* the former especially sweet to <he sense' oa 
mullinf^t the latter to that of taste ; both being used generalh/ and figtcrativtl^ 
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Liable, subject, exposed to, obnoxius, a, um. 

Common, communia, is, e. 

(A4JectiYes that take Gen. or Dai.). 
Like, similis,* is, e ; tuperL simillimiu. 

Unlike, dissimiiis, is, e. 

Equal, par,> paris. 

Peculiar to, proprius, a, um. 

Foreign to ; averse to ; inconsis- ) ^^j, j 

tent with, ) 

Friendly, a friend, amicus, a, um ; amicus, i, m. 

Unfriendly, an enemy, inimicus.* 

Allied to (of a fault), chargeable > affinis,' is, e. 

with, > 

Survivinff } iuperste8,b itis ; used substantively, a 

(The following are often followed by * od to express npurpoge or 
objects/or which, Ac.) 
Born, natus, partic. of nascor. 

Convenient ; of character, obliging, commodu8,« a, um. 



like our *»weet.^ Juctmdua^ that which directly causes joy and delight. GrahtM^ 
that which is grateful or acceptable from any cause. Anuenus, agreeable or de- 
lightful to the sight, though extended to other things by later writers. 
Dulcia delectant ^ff^on/em ; suavia odore; 
JucuTvda exhilarant animum, sed grata probantur 
A gratis \. quae visa placent loca, amaenxL vocamus. 

Doderlein thinks that amcenum is not * quod amorem prsestat,' but is a sjmoope 
for animcenumy as Camanue for CanimcBmBf and is equivalent to *aninw laxando 
idoneus.' 

« Similis takes gen. of internal, dat. of external resemblance. This does not 
hold without exc'^ption; but to express, like me, him, &c. (i. e. equal to), the^en. 
should be used : 

Ille tui similis, mores qui servat eosdem ; 
Ille tibi similis, faciem qui servat eandem. 

< Similis expresses mere resemblance : <squalis denotes mutual and absolute 
equality ; par, mutual congruity, proportionate equality. (C.) 

y Alienus also governs the a6i.,.and especially with ah, ' In the sense of diB- 
inclined, hostile, the prep, is rarely wanting.' (Z.) 

» Hostis, properly a stranger; hence a public enemy (an enemy to my country, 
not necessarily to me personally). Inimicus, one who is an enemy to me per- 
sonally. Amicus, inimicus, as adjectives, may be compared ; and as such generally 
take the dat. 

» Also to he implicated or concerned in (a conspiracy, Ac.) ; an object (oi siuh 
picion). 

b jEqualis and superstes have usually a dat. ; but the former more commonly 
Hgen., when it signifies a * contemporary.^ (Z.) 

• Omtmodus (from am, modus), commensurate with. 
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InconyenVent, unsuitable, incommodus, a, van* 

Fit, aptus, a, um. 

Suitable, serviceable, idoneus,* a, um. 

Fitted, adapted, accommodatus, a, unu 

Useful, expedient, good, utilis, is, e. 

Useless, inutilis, is, e. 

Prone, prodivis, is, e. 

Innocent, innocens, tis 

Word, verbum, i, n. 

Fault, culpa, as,/. 

Lust, ibido, inis,/. 

Age = time of lile, sstas, tatis,/. 

{ETig.) Common to kings and peasants (or, to king* with peaaanU), 

(LcU.) Common to kings wi^ peasants 

Exercise 31. 

^Should invenire or reperire be used for finding what has been sought 7 (177, o.)J 

213. It cannot be doubted that (we) men are bom for virtue. 
It cannot be denied that it is very inconsistent^ with your charac- 
ter to lie. It is easy to an innocent man to find words. I fear 
that you will not find words. It cannot be denied that death is 
common to every age. His father warned him not to think him- 
self born for glory. I fear that these things are not'* useful for 
that purpose (res). Don't you understand to how many dangers 
we are expofsed ? I fear that these things will not be agreeable 
to the rich. We all love (those who are) like ourselves.^ Our 
own dangers are nearer to us (p. 14. 15, a) than those"> of- 
others. He says that he is not* chargeable with this fault. It 
cannot be denied that he was of a character very averse from 



* Idoneua expresses a natural Jiinesa actually existing, but that requires to be 
obaervedf made a/cailabUt or (if spoken of a person) called forth, Aptus ( ^ con- 
venienter junctus) expresses actiud fitness^ now existing. In use, the two words 
may be thus distinguished : 

(1 ) Idoneus necessarily requires a purpose to be mentioned or implied. Apttu 
does not necessarily require the mention of a purpose, but may express what \bJU 
generally. (2) Idoneus may express a person's fitness to suffer ^ to be acted upon, 
Aptus expresses a fitness or readiness to act, (3) Idoneus^ spoken of a person^ 
describes aJUness that may never be observed or called forth: aptus^ a fitness 
actually existing ; that has been called forth^ and is ready to act. [Idonets from 
jdeo, as uUroneus from tdtro. (D.)] 

A Nostri, gen. pi. 
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impiety (p. 14. 14). There is no one but** thinks it inconsistent 
with your character to keep your word. I wished to be like 
Balbus (149, h). You, such is your temperance,* are the enemy 
of (all) lusts' (jS^^*)' I will strive to discover what is*** expe- 
dient for the whole of Greece. I fear that these arguments are 
not fit for the times. Are you exposed to these or greater 
dangers ? 

Exercise 32. 

[What is the Lat for deUghtful to the eyes.] 
214. Are not^ your own dangers nearer to you than those ol 
others 1 It cannot be denied that he is (a person) of a very oblig- 
ing character. Many -persons say that their own dangers are 
nearer to them than those'** of-others. They say that they are 
not prone to superstition. Might he*^* not have spent*'* a more 
honourable life ? It was owing to you that our life was not taken 
away. Is philosophy' the best teacher of morals and discipline ? 
[No.] He used to say that Athens was the inventor of all 
branches-of-learning. // was owing to you that I did not turn out 
an orator. I had rather be like Cato* than Pompey. Even Bal- 
bus is not^ averse to ambition. It cannot be denied that (we) 
have need of a mind averse from superstition. Have we done 
more good or evil ? This is common to me and you. There is no 
one hut understands that these things are common to the rich man 
and the poor man. I cannot hut^^ take these things ingoodpart,^ 
I will strive that nobody'* may pity me.a Is wisdom peculiar' to 
you ? [No.] I fear the boy will not be the survivor of his 
father. There is no doubt that we are come*'* into a very de- 
Ughtful place. 



§ 31. The Dative continued. 

215. All verbs may be followed by a dative of the thing oi 
person to, for, or against which any thingr i^ done. Hence — 



« Begin with ' CaUmiif and go on with * than Porapey.' 

I *No* even Balhus ie.* f Miseret, not mieereru See J 
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216. The dative follows verbs that signify advantage or dis- 
advantage ; verbs of comparing ; of giving and restoring ; of 
promising and paying ; of commanding and telling ; of trusting 
and entrusting ; of complying with and opposing ; of threatening 
and 5eingr an^j^, &c. 

217. 05" Of these verbs many are transitive, and govern 
the ace. 

(a) With these verbs the ace. expresses the immediate, the 
dai, the remoter object of the verb. 

218. (a) Verbs of comparing are also followed by the prtponOoM, emiit kiUn 
and sometimes ad, 

(6) Of verbs that signify advantage and disadvantage, JuvOy lado, deUetOf 
and qfendo govern the ace. 

219. (c) Of verbs that signify camnumdjh rego and gubemo govern the ace., 
tempera and modiror the occ. or dot. 

220. Tempera and moderor with the d^t. are ' to mo(Zerate,' ' rtf- 
ffrain within proper limits :' in the ace, ' to direct ' or * govern.' 
Temperare ab aliquSL re = * to abstain from.' 

221. (a) Confer nostram longissimam eetatem cum setemitate, 

Compare our longest Ufe with eternity. 
Hominem cum homine comparat, He compares man 

with man. 
Vitam utriusque inter se conferte, Compare the lives 
of both of them together* 
{h) Libris me delecto, 7 amuse myself with books. OfTendil 
, neminem, He offends nobody. Heec Isedunt oculum. 
These things hurt the eye. Fortuna fortes adlj&vat. 
Fortune helps the bold. 
(c) Moderari animo, To restrain your feeUng. Tempe- 
rare sibi, To restrain oneself. Temperare ab 
injurilL, To abstain from (committing) injury. 

222. Vocabulary 30. 

(Verbs governing the dat. but followed by no preposition in English.) 
Advise, suadere.! soaSj suas. 



k Jubeo takes ciec. with injin. It may be followed hy *vt* with tutj. if nsed 
ibsolutely, without the mention of a person. (Z.) 
I Monere (properly, to vnakt a rnan think qfaomething. D.) calls his attentios 
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Believe, 

Command, 

Please, 

Displease, 

Envy, grudge, 

Help, aid, assist, 

Heal, core. 

Hurt, 

Indulge, 

Favour, 

Marry (of a female). 

Obey, 

Oppose, 

Pardon, 

Persuade, 

Resist, 

Spare, 

Threaten, 
To compare, 
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i credere, credid, credit ; (also to mtrtak 
i with aeeuB. of uhaJt i» entnuted^, 

imp?rare, &v, it. 

placSre, placu, placiu 

displicSre. 
^ inviddre, vid, vis (it may also have ooevt 
( of the thing grudged). 
C auziliari ; subvSnire, vSn, rem ; suocnr* 
1 rCre, curr, curs; opitulari, flttbUfrira 
^ and juvare take the accu».^ 

meddri.i 

nocdre, nocu, nocit 

indulgSre, induls, indulu 

fav£re, fiLv, faut. 

nubSre," nups, nupt {properijf to toC). 
( parSre (of the habii) obedire (uf porfieu 
( lar acts). 

repugnare, av, at. 

ignoscSre, ignov, ignSt. 

persuadSre, suas, suas. 

resistSre, restn, restit 

parcSre, pSperc et pars, pars et parcit 
< minSri (with acau. of the tkmg tiirtd^ 
\ tned). 

comparSre ; conferre,* tttl, colUU 



to something from which he is to draw an inference for himself by his own 
reason and good sense, Hortari appeals to his wiU ; svxidere^ to his vndersiUa^dr 
mg. Suadere is to aStempt to persuade ; persuadere is to advise effectually; te 
persuade. 

h AuxiUari (to make oneself a man's auxUium\ to increase a person's strength t 
to help. Juvare (allied to juveniss properly to make yovH^fvl^ powerful^ active j 
hence) to fielp (one who is striving. D.) ; to facilitate the accomplishment of a 
purpose ; support. OpUiUari (from opes)^ to aid with one's meanSj eredU, r0- 
sourceSf a person who is in great need or peril, from which he has no power, to 
deliver himself. Suboenire (to come-tmder^ I. e., to support) ; to come to the as- 
sistance of a person in difPiculty or danger. Succurrere^ to run to the assist- 
ance of; which implies a more pressing danger; to succour. SubUvare^ to 
raise a man up ; to hold him up ; to support : — figuratively, to alleviate^ mUigatef 
lighten. (R.) AdjUvo and. auxiZior do not necessarily imply, that the person as- 
sisted needed assistance ; the other verbs do. Adjuvars (to help forward) often 
means to increase ; enhance. (C.) 

1 Mederi (to administer a remedy with good effect) relates rather to the Mi 
person^ or to the operation of the physician ; sanare, to the disease^ or to th6 
operation of the medicine. (D.) 

^ Thbe married is nuptam esse^ and we find, nuptam esse cum aliquo, 

■ Conferrs (ta bring together), contendere (to stretch together), componere f 

4* 
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To De angrj with, \ ^^^^' ^'*^^« • succeneSre (of deep hut 

c {n^ re»entmerU)f both goyem datipe. 
To injure, hurt, laedere, Isbs, laes {accm,). 

To delight, amuse, delectSre, av, at {aams.). 

To oifend, ofTendere, fend, fens {accuB.). 

* He threateru me wUh death* should be 
In Latin, ' threatens death to me.* 

Exercise 33. 

[Which interrog. particle is to be used when the answer would be ' no ' ^ 

223. Do not hurt another. It is not every man who can*' com 
mand his mind. Is it easy to restrain (one's) mind ? It ig 
the duty of a Christian to leave nothing undone, that^' he may 
learn to govern his mind'. Ought (you) not to obey the laws ? 
We ought to be angry* with' vices', not with men. He promised 
to abstain from* injury. Venus married Vulcan (Vulcanus). 
It is the duty of a Christian to succour the miserable. They 
promised to abstain from (committing any) injury. I will ask 
Wm whether he can cure my head. I have left nothing undone'' 
that I might cure my head. It is strange that you should favour 
me. Do you envy (pi.) me or Balbus? I almost think** that I 
have opposed nature in vain. It shows** a great mind to spare 
the conquered. I warned my scto to envy nobody." Compare 
this peace with that war. I have unwillingly offended Caius. 
He thT*5atens me with death every day. Do not grudge me my 
glory. There are some who**' grudge me my glory. 



§ 32. The Dative continued. 

224. Sum with its compounds, except possum, governs the 
dative. 



place together), all express the bringing of things into jux/opon/um for the sake 
of instituting a comparison between them. From their meaning, one should 
say that conferre is to compare things, the difference of which will be obvioua^ 
Bs soon as they are brought together : contendere^ to institute a dose comparison, 
Ramshom says, comparare is to compare things that are exactly simUaTf and 
form, as it were, a pair (par). But Cicero has : ' conferre pugnantia, comparare 
vnUraria,* 
o Swxenaiire, because the anger is lasting. 
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225. Verbs compounded with prepositions, or with the adverbs 
heM, satis, male, generally govern the dative, but with many ex- 
ceptions. 

(a) Most of the verbs compounded with ad, in, inter, obj 
prdB, sub, con, govern the dot. 

(fi) Many of those compounded with ah, ante, de, e, post, pro, 
re, super, govern the dat. 

226. Some are transitive, and govern the accusative only; 
some govern the dative or the accusative with no difference of 
meaning ; and very many of them may be followed by the pre- 
positions^ they are compounded with. 

227. Vocabulary 31. 

To be absent, abesse, abfuL 

To be present, adesse,*! adfui (hence, to ttand 6y). 

To be engaged in, interesse. 

To be in the way, to be prejudi- 5 ^y^^^ 

cial to, J * , , 

To be* wanting, fail, deesse.' 

To be before, or at the head of; to > pneegge. 

command, > 

To profit, to do good to, to be ad- 



' i prodesse." 



vantageous to. 

To survive, superesse. 
To oppose, obstare, stit, stit. 

To satisfy, satisfacSre, f^c, fact. 

To confer benefits on, benefiLcCre, f^c, fact 

To prefer, anteponSre, ptfsu, pBsit. 
To reckon one tUng qfUr, i. e., Jpojih^bj^ hjb haUt. 

as infenor to another, ) 



P This is especially the case when the object is no personal circumstance, or 
cannot well be conceived as such, for then the preposition merely expresses • 
local relation. (G.) 

*i Pmaen* is used as the participle of adcsae. PrcMtntem ease expresses an 
immediate audible or vimblt presence ; adeaoe^ presence generally, within soma 
fphere belonging to us. An expected guest adeat, when he is tnlhin our walla f 
but to be prceaena^ he must be in the aame room with ourselves. Adeaae relates 
to a person or thing to which one is near; intereaae, to an adion that one is sa- 
luting at. (D.) 

r Abease is simply to be abaent or away; not to be there, Deeaae Is spoken of a 
thing that is wanting, thepreaenee of it missed, because necessary to the oomplete- 
neaaof a thing. Deficere is the inchoative of deeaae, naproficere to prodeaaea. (D.) 

■ Prodeaae drops the d before those parts of «um that begin with a consonant 
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Eng. To prefer death to slavery. 

£^ i To reckon slavery after death (po»tta68r« scrvitutem morll). 
C (Or, as the English.) 

Exercise 34. 

lObs. * Better * when it means *preferablcy* ' more wai^fadary^ shouM be 
translated by miiwM^ 

228. It is wise»» to prefer virtue to all things (transL botJi 
ways). He says that he has done good to very many'. He 
tays that he was not engaged in the battle, ^t is your business 
to stand by your friends. It is not every one who can satisfy the 
wise. It is the duty of a judge to assist (ju^oenio) an innocent 
man. He says that he will nott be wanting to his friends. 
Who commands the army ? I will ask who commands the army. 
I warned the boy to prefer nothing ^^ to honourable conduct. 
Hoto does tt happen that all of you^*^ prefer death to slavery ? 
It is better to do good even to the bad, than to be wanting to the 
good. All of us"* have been engaged in many' battles. To 
some courage is wanting, to others opportunity.* He promised 
that he would not be wanting either^ to the time or to the oppor- 
tunity. Sometimes (402) fortune opposes our designs. There 
were some who'*** preferred death to slavery. 



229. Vocabulary 32. 

(Verbs that take the dot. or ace. without difference of meaning.) 
To flatter, fawn upon, adulari, adulitus. 

Lie near, border on, adjac6re, jScu, jScit. 

Attend to. consider, ^ \ ^^w^th'^T^' ^^""^ ^'^' ^"^ ^''''^^''' "" 

{ antecellgre, cellu {very rare) ; praBstSre,* 

Excel, surpass, am superior to, < prsBstit, praestit {dot, beet wUh ante- 
' cellere). 

p^ J def icBre," fee, feet (to revolt from, a, 

C a6; to, od. Also with aocu«.to desert). 



( Seo note on the second of the Differences of Idiom. 
■ Let the verb bd the last word in the sentence. , 

» Translate as if it were, * would be wanting neUher to the time nor,^ &c, 
w So also the other verbs of going before^ or turpaeevng : ante- or prm- ceder^ 
currere, -venire, vertere, Ac. {pracedtre has only the ace. in prose. Z.) 
»See22r.r. 
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i detpirire (also with de which jOTerni 
Todefl|iatrof, } the ablal., hence desperatusi giren 

i OTer). 
To make aport o^ make merry ( illudere, Uia, las (also followed by in 
with, mock, C with accut. or abkU). 

. FaU upon, seize upon (of cares. > incc«sere,y ces^T, et cess, cestfc 
Ac., assailing the mind), ) 

Wait for, prsstfiiirl, itus.* 

RiTal, emulate, smulari, itus.^ 

Accompany, comitari, itus. 

f praebSre or praestire se fo: tem (the lattet 
To show one^slf brave, 4c. J Implying ««»; the former not »«»► 

I sarily so ; prBb^re se, to thaw one 
• I self; prsstire se, to prv9t oneself). 

Orief, ^ dttlor, Oris, m. 

Tuscan, Tuscus, a, am. 

Territory, ager, agri, m. 

Exercise 35. 

230. I will advise the boy to emulate the virtues of his father 
Attend to what^ (pi.) will be said. Let us not flatter the power 
ful. The Tuscan territory borders on the Roman (territory) 
Did not words fail you ? Are the Veientes going to revolt from 
the Romans ? [No.] / almost think that the Lydians {LycUi) 
are going to revolt from king Cyrus. Does it show^* a brave mind 
to despair of one's (suus) fortunes ? Grief seized upon the whole 
(omnis) army. It was owing to you'* that the treaty between the 
cities of Rome and Lavinium was not renewed. I cannot but'* 
mock you. She never beheld Caius without" making merry 
with his folly. I will ask Balbus whom he is waiting for. There 
were some who mocked the boy. 



. . y So also invadtre. 

• Expectare expresses merely a looking for the future in general ; appertttt to 
be keeping oneself in readiness for an occurrence ; preutolaH^ to be in readiness 
V9 perform a eervice, (Rid. after DSderlein.) 

^ JEmviar is sometimes said to govern the do/, in the sense of to cnry; it does 
not however express simple envy, but the endeavour to eqwA or twrp<ua a peraoru 
which may, or may not^ be caused by enty. 

b • What* is here rd, (= those things^ which). 
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^ 33. The Dative continued. (Verbs with4wo constructions.) 

231. (a) Dono/ ctrcumJo, and several other verbs, take either 
a dative of the person and an accusative of the thing; or an accu^ 
sative of -the person and an ablative of the ^Azn^. 

Verbs of fearing take a da/, of the person ybr whom one fean, 

232. (a) Cirdumdat urbem muro ; or, circumdat murum urM, 

He surrounds the city with a wall. 
Ciceroni immortalitdtem donavit ; or, Ciceronem im* 
mortalitate donavit, (The Roman people) corner red 
immortality on Cicero. • 

233 Vocabulary 33. 

(Verbs that take dot, of person with ace. of thing: or. txe, ofpereon 
with abl. of thing.) 
Besprinltle, bespatter, 'adspergSre,d spers, spen. 

Surround, circumdSre, dsd, dat. 

Clothe oneself with, put gn, induSre, indu, indut. 

r exuSre, exu, exut {accua. of person, ad- 
Strip ofi; } lot. of thing. With accus. onZy <to 

( throw off,' ' put off,' ' divest oneself o^* 
To cut off, prevent, obstruct, intercludSre, interclus, interclds. 

(Verbs with a diflerent construction in different meanings.) 

[ cavere, cav, caut (cav^re aliquem ;* to 

guard against: be on od^s guard 

To twware, < against ; cavere alicui, to guard ; 

j tDotch over; cavere or sibi cavdre, to 
\ be on one*s guard). 
' consulSre, sulu, suit (consulSre aliquemt 
to consult; consulSre aliadi to consult 
for a person ; to constUt his interest t 
consulSre in aliquem, to proceed or 
take measures against a man). 
To wish well to, ciSpSre* alicui ; cup?re, cupiv, cuplt. 

To provide for the interests of ^ prospicCre patriaj. 
one's country, ( providere patriae. 

„ , ( imponere (aliquid alicui) ; with dat. only 

Tol^y^P^'^' I .to impose upon.' 

incumbere rei ; incumbere in rem, toap- 
To lean upon, i ply oneself vigorously; to devote €fn& 



To consult, 



( incumoer 
} ply one 
( self to. 



» So, impertire sr Impertlri. d So, inspergSre. 

• Mso cavere ab aliquo, or ab aliqua re. * So, bene, male, Ac. Telle aficui 



5 tJ3. 234, 235.] 

Cruelly, 
Almost, nearly^ 
Altar, 
Baggage, 
A camp, 
A mound, 
A ditch, 
To prepare, 

The state, 

1*0 take a camp, dc 

Humanity, human £eeling 
Flight, 



A wall, 



AfftifMwall, 

234. [C. XX.] |>In English, 
other substantiyes, are 
Latin by adjectives. 
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crudeliter. 

prope; pene or psne. 
ara,8B,/. 

impedimenta (p/ur.)properly hindia 
castre iphtr,), 
agger, Cris, m. 
fossa, B,/. 
parire, St, iC 
( respublica, reipublics, reipublics, rem- 
i publicam, Ac 

( exuSre ; 1. e. * to strip the enemy {aee.) 
I of their camp ' {ablat.). 
humanitas, atis,/. 
fuga, B,/. 

' mums, i, m. (the general term ; moenia, 

from munire, is the wall of 9, city for 

protection against enemies; paries, 

etis, the wall of a building, allied to 

pars, portio, Ac, ; maceria, allied to 

margo, the wall of an enclosure, e. g. 

of a garden or vineyard. D.) 

mums lapideus. 

substantiyes standing before and spoken of 

used adjectivdy^ and must be translated into 



Exercise 36. 

235. I warned Caius whom to guard (««&;.) against. Tar- 
quinius Priscus was preparing to surround the city with a stone 
wall.' There is no one who is not aware that Cicero is watching 
over the state. He promised to consult' my interests. He im- 
posed on his own (men) that" he might the more easily impose 
on the Gauls. They have proceeded cruelly against Caius. h 
remains that (ut) we should consult our own interests. That 
basest (person) has bespattered me with his praises. I have per- 
suaded Caius to devote himself to the state. The Romans have 
taken the camp of the Gauls. He hopes to take the baggage of 
the Gauls. Do not divest yourself of your hum&n-feeling'. 
Caesar surrounded his camp with a mound and ditch. I pity the 
old man (who is) now almost given-over. I will warn Balbus not 
to throw off his human- feeling. Consult for yourselves : provide 
for the interests of your country. 
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§ 34. Verbs that take a second Dative. 

236. Sum, with several other verbs, may govern two datives, 

(a. b,) The second dative expresses the purpose or some similar notion 
It is the common construction to express the purpose for which a man 
come*, or sends another. 

237. (c) A seqond dative often stands after sum, where toe 
should use the nominative. Such verbs as proves, serves, dec. 
may often be translated by sum with the dative ; and an adjective 
after *to he' may often be translated into Latin by the dot. of a 
substantive. 

238. (d) The English verb * have ' may often be translated by 

sum with a dative/ 

(Eng.) I have a hat. I have two hats. 

(Lot) There is &h&t to me. There are two hats to me. 

It is obvious that the ace. titer* have* will be the nom. before *iobe;* 
J the nom. before * have,* the dot. after ' to be.* 
• 239. (e) In * est mihi nomen* the name is either in the nom., the dot., or 
(less commonly) the gen. 

The construction with the dai. is even more common (in the case ol 
Roman names) than the regular construction with the nom. It is an 
instance of attraction^ the name being attracted into the case of 
mihi. (K.) 
240. (/) The dative of a personal pronoun is often used to point out, in an 
animated way, the interest of the speaker, or the person addressed, in 
what is said. 

241. (a) Pausanias, rex LacedsemoniOrum, venit Aitids.aux- 
ilio, Pausanias, king of the Lacedcemonians, came 
to the assistance of the Athenians. 
(Jb) Pericles agros suos dono, reipublicsB dedit, Pericles 

gave his estates as a present to the state. 
(c) Magno mdh est hominibus avaritia, Avarice is a great 
evil {or, very hurtful) to men. 
Ipse sibi odio Srit, He will he odious {or, an object of 
. dislike) to himself, 
{d) Fuere Lydiis multi ante CroBsum reges, The Lydiant 

had many kings before Cnzsus. 
(c) C. Marcius, cui cognomen postea Coriolano fuit, Caiui 



f So 'eon We' may be translated by *poisst esss,* 
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Marcius, whose surname was afterwards Cariola* 
nus. — ForUi nomen Arethusa est, The name of the 
♦ fountain is Arethusa. (Nomen Mercurii est mihi, 
My name is Mercury,) 
(f) At tibi repente paucis post diebus venit ad me 
Caninius, Buly behold, a few days afterwards 
Canimus comes to me, 
242. Vocabulary 34. 

(Verbs that are often followed by two datives.) 
(1) With auxUio (assistance). 
Come, Tcnlre, ven, vent. 

Send, mitt^re, mis, miss. 

Set out, proficisci,<profectus. 

(2) With cu/p<s, viiiOj crimxni. 

To impute as a fault, culpa dare, dSd, dat (with ace. oi thing). 

To reckon as a feult, turn into a ) vitioff vertere, vert, vers (with oee, of 

fault, , ) tking), 

9) To give as a present, dono or muneri,ii dare (with oee, of thing) 

To be a hindrance, * impedimento esse. 

To be a reproach, to be disgraceful, opprobrio i esse. 

To be hateful, odio esse. 

To be detrimental, detrimento esse. 

To be an honour, to be honourable, honori esse. 

To be very advantageous, magnae utilitati esse. 

m^ . { sibi velle ; mihi tUn, Ac, to be used ac- 

10 mean,k < j. \ .u 

( cording to the person meant. 

To throw himself at any body's ( se i ad alicujus pedes, or alicui ad pedet 

feet,* c projicgre, jec, ject. 



ff VUium is any^w, blemish^ or favU; whatever makes a thing tmper/%rf. ^ 
It may therefore be found in things as well as in actions and persons. Cvlpa 
lafafjUt; whatever is blamable; hence vitium may be used for culpa, but culpa 
not always for vitium. Scelus always implies a tpicked intention; culpa not al- 
ways, but often only a waot of prudence, cauiion, Ac. 

h Aprcemium is given to reward, with reference to the merit of the receiver : 
a donum^ to produce joy, with reference to the gratuitousness of the gift i a 
munus, to express afection or favour, with reference to the sentiment of the 
giver. (D.) 

i Prdbrum is ' what a person may be reproached with :' opprobrium is * what 
he is (or has been) reproached with ;' * a reproach^ actually made. (D.) 

k That is, not what one^s meaning is, but what one means by such conduct. 

1 Projicere se alicui ad pedes, which Krebs formerly objected to, is qulta 
correct : (See Cic. Sest. U ; Cses. B. G. I, 31.) 
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O ^n^ ' Si* xzi.] i;lr' fV7ia^ is sometimes used for ^ how* (quam): sometimes for 
^ how great* (quantus). 

Exercise 37. 

243. He promises to come' to the assistance of the Helvetii. 
Timotheus set out to the assistance of Ariobarzanes.*" It wom 
owing to youy that I did not throw myself at Csesar's feet. It ifl 
ihe part of a wise man always to fear for himself. There is no 
•doubt that (86) he is going to consult the interests^ of Caius. I 
fear that these things will not^' prove an honour to you. 1 don't 
understand what he means (by it). It is very honourable* to 
you, to have been engaged in such'®> a battle. There is no doubt 
that superstition ought iQ be a reproach to a man. They turn my 
greatest (see Index I) praise into a fault. I hope that men will 
understand how* odious cruelty is to all men. I will warn Caius 
howp advantageous it is to keep one's word. He says that he has 
not many slaves. I will ask them what they mean. I will not 
object (87. 91.) to their imputing this to me as a fault. He pro- 
mised' to give them the island of Lemnos as a present. Might 
you not have brought"^ a charge of immorality against Caius 1" 



X. 

§ 35. The Accusative. 

244. (a) Many intransitive verbs become transitive when com 
pounded with a preposition that governs the accusative ; and a 
few when compounded with a preposition that governs the abla- 
tive. 

Of these, those that are not deponent have generally a passive voice. 

245. (h) Neuter verbs may take a substantive of kindred 
meaning or origin in the accusative ; and verbs of tasting or 
wielling of take the thing in the accusative. 



p G. i». 

■ Part, in rua with the proper tense of wum, 

* Say : * It is for a great honour.' 

P ' How * must be translated by quantus, 

4 With many of them the preposition is often repeated ; and with others the 
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246. (c) Other neuters are used transitively to express a tran^ 
miive notion combined with their own proper notion. 

Thus, tUire (to thirst) =: * to deaire as a thinty man desires ;' harrWf 
^^ to fear, and express my fear hy Juddering s* prf^erare mortem, 
'to catue death, and to cause it in haste.* — ^This figurative use of neuter 
verbs is common to all languages. 

247. It has heei\ already mentioned that the accusative of neuter pro- 
nouns is found with verbs, with which the accusative of a substantive 
would be wholly inadmissible. 

848. (a) Pythag6ras Persarum Magos adiit, Pythagoras vis* 

lied the Persian magi. 
Pythag5ras multas regiOnes barbarOrum pSdibus 

obiit/ Pythagoras travelled over many countries oj 

the barbarians on foot, 
Postumia tua me convgnit, Your Postumia has been 

with me. 

(b) Somniare somnium, To dream a dream. Servire 

servitutem, To suffer a slavery ; to be a slave. 
Ceram 6lere, To smell of wax. 

(c) Sitire honOres, To thirst for honours. 

Idem gloriatur, He makes the same boast. Idem pec- 
cat, He commits the same sin. Multa peccat, He 
commits many sins. 

*4^. Vocabulary 35. 

{TrarjUive compounds of IrUrantUwe Verbs.! 

Attack, aggredi, ior, aggressus. 

Visit, adlre,* adii, adxtum. 

To enter into a partnership, eoHie societatem } co^o.^ 

To rtlr out of the city \ ""'^"' (^"* »^»*") "'» "'*'*^ '^ 

i cees. 



dU is more common than the ace. ; excedere and egredi, in their proper mean- 
ing oi going out; should be followed by e or the oW. But Livy has urlem 
excedere. 
' 06 in oberro, Ac, seems to De an abbreviation of amb, d/i^r. (D.) 
• VUire is, to pay a visit as a friemd or companion; adire, to visit on Inm- 
ru$9, or in consequence of some toant; convenire, to visit, on bunnesa or rwrfy 
oalutarej to pay a complimentary visit. (D.) 
t The coraT»ounds of eo have generally perf. U, not in. 
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To exceed the bounds of mode- > ^^^^ excfidgre. 

ration, > 

To die, mortem oMre, obii, obitumi obeo. 
To call upon; have an interview j convgnire, v6n, vent. 

with ; hence, to speak to, ) 

To come to a determinaaon ; to ^ consilium inire. 

adopt a resolution, S 

To encounter death, mortem oppgtSre, petivi, pctii, petit." 

To smell of, dSre, olu et olev, olit et ol6t. 

To have a strong smell of; to ) yedttlere.' 

smack of, i 

To taste of (i. e. have taste or ( sapSre, io {per/, rarcy sapiv et SApu 

flavor of), C sapit). 

To thirst for, sitire, iv, it. 

To boast of; gloriari, atus. 

To grieve for, dttlere, dolu, dolit. 

To sail past or along, praxtervghi,' vectus. 

Hardly any body, nemo ffere (' almost nobody'). 

Coast, ora, ae,/. 

Speech, oratio, 5nis,/. 

Antiquity, antiquitas, atis,/. 

Citizens, civis, m. et/. 

Wonderful, mlrus, a, um. 

To dream, somniare, av, at ; somnium, * dream. 

Herb, herba, ax,/. 

Honey, mel, mellis, n. 

Exercise 38. 

[How must the infin. be translated after to ptrauade 7] 
250. It cannot be denied that you have dreamt a wonderful 
dream. He publiahed-a- proclamation that nobody'* should stii 
from the city. I won't object to your entering into a partner- 
ship (87. 91) with me.*) Have you entered into a partnership 
with Balbus or with Caius ? He has commissioned me to have 
an interview with Caesar. The honey (pi.) smells of that herb. 
His whole speech smacks of antiquity. Does not Caius's speech 



« Obire mortem^ or diem swpremum (for which obirc is used with the aoc, 
emitted), is only spoken of a natural death, which the mortem obiena simply 
tufers ; oppetere mortem is, If not to seek it, yet at least to meet it withjirmne» 
and a disregard of life. (D.) 

▼ Re has in many compounds the meaning oi forth; thus redcHere. *to 
smell forth ;' * to emit a smell.' It thus becomes a strengthening prefix : Dbder- 
Itm thinks that, aa nuh, it is possibly the Greek ipi. 
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smack of Athens ? It is the duty of a good citizen to encounter 
death itself for the state. Ought he not to have encountered"' 
death for the state ? Marcellus sailed past the coast of Sicily 
(SiciUa). Three hundred of us**) have come to this detenni. 
nation. There is hardly any body who has nol (44, (3) ) come 
to this determination. I fear he will not" choose to enter into 
a partnership with me\ Ifear he will enter into a partnership 
with Caius. May a Christian thirst' for honours ? He makes 
the same boast as*) Cicero. I cannot but'* grieve far the death 
of Hortensius. It is a difficult (matter) to put off all (one's) 
human-feeling/. Both you and Balbus have exceeded the bounds 
of moderation. There are some who exceed the bounds of 
moderation. 



§ 36. The Accusative continued, 

251. (a) Verbs of asking, teaching, and concealing, may have 
tuH> accusatives, one of the person and another of the thing, 

252. But very frequently (and with some verbs always) either 
the person or the thing is governed by a preposition, 

Obs. Thus doceo^ to give mformation, prefers the ablative with dt. 
After peto, and sometimes after the other verbs of beggings the person 
is put in the obL with a: and after rogo^ interrdgOy Ac, the thing often 
stands in the abl. with de. 

253. (c) Transitive verbs that take two nominatives in the pas- 
sive, take two accusatives in the active, one being in a sort of 
apposition to the other. 

The apposition aeeusative completes the meaning of the verb, which 
cannot form a complete predicate by itself. 

Such verbs are verbs of callmgj appointing to an office, eonsidsring, 
dStc, together withybcio, efflcio, reddOf Ac 

The second accusative is often on adjective, 

254. (d) With f ado and efficio a sentence with ut is oflen found 

instead of the second accusative ; and when the accusative of the 

first verb represents the same person or thing as the nom. of the 

second, it is generally omitted. 

(Eng.) The sim makes aU things (to) flourish. 
{Lat,> The sun makes that all things should flourish. 
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(Eng.) He had Lysis for (or, as) his master. 

{Lot.) He had Lysis his master ( ^ a« his master). 

255. [C. XXII.] OCr^ For' and ^as' are to be untranslated, 
when the noun that follows can bB placed in apposition to anothei 
noun in the sentence. ^ 

256. (a) Racilius me primum sentenUam rogdvit, Radlius asked 

me my opinion first, 
(Verres) parentes pretium pro sepullurSt liberiUm pos^ 

cehat, Verres used to demand of parents a payment 

for the burial of their children, 
Quis musicam docuit Epaminondam? Who taught 

Epaminondas music ? 
Nihil nos celat, He conceals nothing from us. 
(h) Socrates totlus mundi se incolam et civem arbitrabatur, 

Socrates used to consider himself an inhabitant and 

citizen of the whole world, 
(c) Mesopotamiam fertilem efficit Euphrates, The Eu^ 

phrates makes Mesopotamia fertile. 
Homines cacos reddit cupiditas et avaritia, Desire and 

avarice render men blind, 
{d) Fac ut sciam,'' or (with ut omitted) fac sciam. Let me 

know, 
Temperantia sedat appetitiones, et eficit, ut ha rectse 

ratiOni pareant, Temperance quiets the appetites, and 

causes them to obey right reason. 

257 Vocabulary 36 

Ask, r»gare,» av, at. 

«^ , j petere, petiv, petii, petit {pergon to be 

^^' I governed by ab.). 



V In comic writers the ace, is often expressed : ' Eum ita faciemtUt m quod 
viderit, non viderit.' ' Ego tefaciam^ ut miser sis.' * Neque potui VoMrem 
Jaeerey ut propitia esset mihi.' 

* Petgre and rogire are the nost general expressions of a with to obtain, 
whether in the way of a request or a demand ; thus standing between pOKStre and 
orore, but somewhat nearer to orlire. Of the two, rogare relates immediately 
to the perton applied to, petere to the favour asked. PoatvlSre and exigirt 
denote a aimpU demand (without any accessory notion to strengthen it) as a 
quiet declaration of the moUI : but in posttdare the stress lies on the iru/i and wt& 
of the person making the demand ; in exigere on the legal obligation of (he per* 
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Claim, requircj 


, demand, 


( postuULre, !▼, it; posoSie, )opogc,pos- 
( cxt;flagitare,iv, it. 


Beseech, 




obaecrare, It, at. 




Pray, 




orare, iv, it. 




Acijure, 




obtesari, UtiiB. 




Teach, 




dbc8re, docu, doct. 




Unteach, 




dedtfcere. 




Conceal, 




c8Ure, iv, at. 





To teach Socrates to play on the ^ Socratem fidibus docSre (L e. 'to 
lyre, I teach him with the strings'). 

To think =- to imagine, putare, av, at. 

To think, or to be of opinion ^ ( ce^re> (the word for delivering an 
to deliver it as my opinion, i opinion in the aenaU-hoiue), 

Tothink= to reckon, judge,con- ( exlsUmire = ex».timi».Ho pronounce 
.. >4 o I judgment after a valuation;' arbitral!, 

( * to decide as an arbiter.' 

To think, as opposed to knowt opinari, Stus. 

Not only, but also, \ "^^^^ solum-sed etiam ; or non solum 

c — verum etiam. 

To give much information about, multa docere de (the p«r«m in accus.). 

Again and again s most earnestly, etiam atque etiam. 

Experience, usus, Qs, m. 

Just =: fair, right, equitable, aequus, a, um. 

Disr^ourse, sermo, onis, to. 

Exercise 39. 

258. Experience, the best master, has taught me many' things. 
•Who taught you to play upon the lyre ? I ask you' {thee) again 
and again not to desert me. I will not conceal from. you the dis- 
course of Titus Ampius. I fear that he is preparing^' to conceal 
those things from his parents. He had warned Caius not to con- 
ceal any thing^^ from his parents'. These things I not only ask 
of you, but also demand. Who taught you those^ (bad) manners 
(of yours) ? I will unteach you those manners (of yours). The 
Gauls have given me much information about their own affairs. 



son against whom it is made. Poac^e and JIagitSre denote an empJuUie de- 
mand : but the poscens only demands in a decided manner, from a feeling of 
right or power, the Jiagitane with passion and impetuosity under 'the influence 
of a vehement desire. (D.) ^encejlagitaremaybe 'to demand importunately t* 
to importune.* • 

« Censcre is followed by the ace. with infin. ; or, if the opinion is given to be 
foUowedy by ui with i\\&svbj. ; but the tU is often omitted. 

' Iste is the demonstrative of the second person • that qf yours.' 
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I ftar that you will not consider yourselves citizens of the whole 
world. Religion will make us obey the laws of virtue. He 
thought* it just, that citizens (acc») should^* spare citizens (p. 14, 
15, a). There is hardly any body but thinks it just that you 
should spare me. 

259. Vocabulary 37. 

(Impersonals with aec.) 
It escapes me, me fugit, fallit ; prseterit^ 

Unless I am mistaken, nisi me fallit. 

It is becoming, decet. 

It is unbecoming, dedScet. 

{Eng.) It is becoming (or unbecoming) to (or in) an orator to be angry. 

(Lot.) It heeomea (or mitbeseema) an orator to be angry. 

Exercise 40. 

[Of aanare and mediri, which relates principally to the skill of the 
phyrician? (222,1.)] 

260. Three hundred of us,^^ unless I am mistaken, survive. 
I do not forget {it does not escape me) to how msxiy dangers we 
are exposed. You, such is your temperance,* have learned to rule 
your mind. It is not every one who can** cure the mind. I will 
ask Caius, whether he can cure the mind. All of us not Qnly 
ask you for peace', but even demand it (of you). It is your diUy 
to succour the citizens now almost despaired of. It becomes a 
wise man not to be disturbed in adversity. It is becoming to a* 
boy to hear much, to speak little. It is not unbecoming in an 
orator to pretend' to be angry.' It does not escape me, how odi- 
ous^* impiety is to the good. 



XL 

§ 37. The Ablative. 

261. (a) The ablative expresses the msans or instrument, and 
often the cause or manner. 



> Censebat Cenaere should be used when the opinion is the txpresnan of a 
aettUd conviction. 

* UUet me and UUet mihi, though they occur in Justin, Pliny, <&c., should be 
avoided. (0.) 
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262. {h) The price for which a thing is bought, ioidy tdbted, or 
done, is put in the ablative. 

263. (c) The adjectives magno, parvo, &c., are generally put 
by themselves, the substantive pretio being understood. 

264. But some of these adjectives often stand alone in the gent* 
tive, especially after verbs of valuing at such a price, with which 
this is the regular construction. 

(cQ Thnti and qtianti (with their compounds), pturity mindriM, alwaya stand 
in the genitive. With verbs of valuing, magniy parvi, vuutmt, minimi, 
plurimi, also stand in the gen, ; but magna, permagno, and parvo, are 
found in'the abl, also with cutimare. With verbs of price, magna, per- 
magno, parvo, minano, plvrima, nxmio, vUi, stand in the abkUive, 
(e) The siibstantives, ./locci, nauci, nihili, piU, <&c., also stand in the gen, 
after verbs of valuing. 

O- MuUi > ^ not ^^^ but \ ^«^^ 
> Majoria^ 3 ipluria, 

265. (a) Terra vestlta est fioribus, herMs, arboribus, frugibus, 

The earth is clothed with flowers, herbs, trees, 
fruits. 
Comibus tauri se tutantur. Bulls defend themselves 
with their horns. 

(b) Viginti taJentis unam oratiOnem Isocrates vendidit, 

Isocrates sold one oration for twenty talents. 

(c) VenditOri expSdit rem venire quam plurimo, It is for 

the interest of the seller that the thing should be sold 
for as high a price as possible. 

(d) Te quotidie pluris facio, I value you more every day. 

(e) Totam rempublicam flocd non facere. Not to care a 

lock of wool (or, as we should say, a straw, or 
rush) for the whole state. 

266. Vocabulary 88. 

To value, estxmire, av, at. 

To hold cheap, parvi pendere ; pSpend, pens. 

.j,^^^^^^^^^ (■tare, stSt; or constira (with dot. of 

^ ( peraon). 
To sell (intrans.) ; to be sold, Tdnire,« eo, vdnlv, and vSnu, 



bTbe passage in Pheedrus, *Multo mo/orit alapas mecum veneunt/ ii pei^ 
haps the only instance. (B.) 
« VSnire = v6num ire, to go to aale, from an old substantive Pimtt. So-, ve- 

ft 
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To sell, yendgre, vendid, Tendit. 

To buy, SmSre, em, empt. 

More highly, for more, dearer, pluris. 
For less, minSris. 

For as much— as, tanti— quanU. 

For just as much as ; for no more > tantidem-quanti 

than, S 
For how much, quanti 1 

Too dear, nimio. 

To reckon or think nothing of; ^ nihili facCre. 

TV«« ♦/, ««,.« « «♦«,«, «>, * ^ fl^^cci facere {lUercMy^ to vuska, i. e. 

Wot to care a straw for, j , ,,.,,, 1 m v 

' c reckon it ^ at a lock qf tPOoP,) 

Not to care that for it, non hujus fac6re. 

Peck, mttdius, i, m. 

Wheat. triticum, i,n. 

Scsterce,d sestertius, i, m. 

Merchant. mercator, oris, m. 

{Eng.) To cost a person much {or dear). 

_ _ (Lot.) To stand to a person at much. 

(S^^ST fC. zxiii.] fij* When otw, /iro, Ac, mean on«, fiuo, Ac, opiC^ce or/or eocA, thsy 

must be translated by the distributive numerals, nnfrdi^ hini^ ^. 

Exercise 41. 

267. Thai victory cost the Carthaginians {Pimi) much blood. 
It cannot be denied that that victory cost us much blood. Mer- 
chants do not sell for no more than they bought (at). He saya 
that he does not care a straw for my glory. I will ask him for 
how much he bought these things. I sell my (goods) for as much 
as Caius. The peck of wheat was at <t£^o sesterces. For how 
much does wheat sell ? Epicurus thinks nothing of pain. There 
is hardly any body^' who does not (44, (3) ) hold his own things 
cheap. I do not care that for you. My life is valued at ten' 
asses a day.* It is foolish to hold one's own (blessings) cheap. 
He says that I have bought these things too dear. Merchants 
never sell for less than they bought (at). I will ask what'*^ com 
is selling for. 



nnn-dSre, ven-d9resr venum dKre. Tacitus has posita venoy exposed for sale 
Vmeo is conjugated like eo, having venit rather than vlnivi for ferf,, and imperf. 
vtniebam as well as venibam. No imperat. ; no supines, gerunds or participlea. 

A A Roman coin, worth about three and a half cents Federal money A thoi> 
pond 9utirtU made one segtertiumf which was a «um, not a com. 

« Denis In diem assibus. 
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^ 38. The Ablative continued, 

268. (a) Verbs of abounding, filing, loading, &c., and their 
opposites, such as verbs of wanting, depriving of, emptyhig off 
govern the ablative, 

269. (6) But of these igeo and indtgeo (especially the latter) govern the gmi' 
tvot also. 

270. (c) Some verbs of freeing from, removing from, differing 
from, being at a distance from, &c., are sometimes followed by the 
ablative, but generally (in prose) by bl preposition,^ 

271. {d) Fungor, fruor, utor (with their compounds), po^r, 
vescor, dignor, glorior, take the ablative : as does also super^edeo. 

But potior takes the genUyoty when it means ^to obtain mnerdgn 
power over,* 

272. (a) Pericles florebat omni genere virtutis, Pericles was 

eminent in every kind of virtue (i. e. admirable 
quality), 

(b) Res maxime necessarise non tam artis indigent, quam 

laboris, The most necessary things do not require 
skill so much as labour, 

(c) Athenienses bello liberaritur. The Athenians were res- 

cued from the (threatened) war. * 

Leva me hoc onere, Relieve me from this burden, 

(d) DivitiiSj nobtlitate, viribus, multi male utuntur. Many 

men make a bad use of riches, noble birth, {and) 
strength. 
Augustus Alexandria hT%y\poVUus est, Augustus soon 
gained possession of Alexandria. 

273. Vocabulary 39. 

(Verbs governing the ablative.) 
To deprive of; privare, av, it. 

To bereave o^ deprive o^ orbare, iv, aC 

To rob of (by open violence as an ) ^ ^ g j ^^ 

enemy), ) 

To be without, j carere,b carui et cassus sum, carlt ei 

I cass. 



f With def endure, extolvire, exonerare, levSre, the ablative alone is to be pre- 
ferred. (Z.) 
f ExjnlSre,compildre aie ^toplundcf,* as robbers. 
h Carire ii simply < to be tpUhctU :' eg^e is ' to need, to wani^ indSgtrt U * to 
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To stand In need o^ need, 
quire, 

"^ BetTfi^'"' ""^ ^'°' "^ I Ubersre,. ir, it. 



re- ( CgSre (oWflrf. or gen,) or indigdre {whkh 
I is atronger) egSre, egui, . 



I from, 
To use, 

To discharge, perform. 
To enjoy, 
To feed on, live on, eat, 

To boast 0^ * 

To make the same boast, 



To rest or lean upon, 

To rejoice. 

Medicine, 

Milk, 

Flesh, 

Cheese, 

Fever, 

Q^uite, 

Debt, 

A heavy debt, 
Severity (of a disease), 
Disease, 
Perversely, 



uti, GsuB. 

fungi, functus ; perfungi (wtnmgtr), 

frui, fruitus, and fructus. 

vescik {no per/.). 
{ gloriari ; also followed by de ' and by 
I *in* when It signifies ' to glory in,* 

idem gloriari. 
r niti, nisus and nixus ; in aliquo niti, u 
I Uo lean on a person for support, 
I that t», * to rest with' in the sense oi 
I depending upon his exertioney &c 

gaudere, gavisus. 

medicina,! bb, f, 

lac, lactis, n. 

caro, camis,/. 

caseus, i, m. 

febris. Is,/, {pbl, i.). 

plane. 
^ aes alienum, another man's money ; 
C 8B8 sris, 71. copper. 

magnum aes alienum. 

gravitas, atis,/. 

morbus, i, m. 

perverse. 



{Eng,) Make a bad (perverse, ds.) use of it. 
{Lai ^ Ute ill {perveradyy Ac.) 



feel that I want ;' the in expressing intra animum. With reference to an advan- 
tage desired, carere is simply, ' to be without a desirable good,' egere^ * to be 
without an indispenaahle good.' (D.) This seems to be the proper limitation oi 
Cicero's definition ; that carlre is * eg^re eo quod habire velis,' 

1 Also with a, ab, 

k Vesei is the most general expression for supporting life by foody including 
odere and hibert as the actioiis of men^ pasci and potHre as the actions of beasts. 
When vesei relates, as it generally does, to eaHng^ it denotes any manner of eat- 
ing, ehevringf svfallaunngt Ac. : whereas edire^ comedire supposes the manner in 
which a man eats, by bidng and chewing. In vesei the principal notion is the 
purpose of eating, the support qf life ; in edere, the means by which life is sup- 
ported, the action of eating, (D.) 

1 MedieamentuM or medieamen is a medicine with reference to its maierial 
aubstanee, as it w prepared by an apothecary : medicina, with reference to its heal- 
ing power, OB it is prescribed by apkysidan ; remediwn is a preventive, a remedy 
againsi an impending eviL <!).> 
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Exercise 42. 

[Should 'every day* be translated by indietf or by quotidiej when there 
Is no progreaeite inereate from one day to another 1] 

274. Do not deprive another of his praise'. I rejoice that 

you are quite without fever. The body, to he (ut) in good health, 

requires many things.*^ Nature herself admonishes us every 

day how few things we require. He promised to set me free from 

my debt. Have I not set you free from a heavy debt ? Many 

men make a perverse use of reason. They live on milk, cheese, 

flesh. It teas owing to you** that I was not bereaved of my 

children. But a UtUe more** and Caius would have been bereaved 

of his children. It is not every man toho can think nothing of 

pain. It is a disgraceful thing (for a man) to boast of his vices. 

May I not make the same boast as Cyrus ? I will exhort Caius 

to discharge (75) all the duties of life. The safety of the state 

depends upon you alone {in te uno). Do men alone feed on flesh ? 

[No.] The severity of disease makes us require*^ medicine 

{gen.y 



275. The manner or cause, and any word that restricts the 
meaning of another to a particular part of a thing spoken of, is 
put in the ablative. 

276. Vocabulary 40. 

Lame of one foot, claudas altSro p6de. 

(Adjectives* followed by the abl.) 

Worthy, deserving of, dignus, a, urn. 

Unwortliy, indignus,"* a, urn. 

Banished, eztorrls, is, com. gend. (from ex terr£) » 

Relying on, frStus, a, um. 

Contented, contentus, a, um. 

Endued with, prsditus, a, um. 

To deserve, dignus, um, Ac,, esse. • 

Censure, reprehensio, onis,/. 



* Adjectives signifying want or freedom from (vacuus, Iiber, ^c), take the aU. 
or the obL with a, ab, 
"> DignuM and indignuM are (less commonly) followed by the genUite, 
■ Prqfngtu is one who has fled from his country ; exstU and extorria impl> 
that the person is under ««7i^en«e of banishment. Extorrie relates rather to th'' 
misen/ cf the r\ile; exevly to his purdahmevf ^nd. disgrace, (D.) 
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Punishment, pcsna, bb,/. 

Severe (of punishment, t&c), gravis, is, e. , 

Motion, mStus, us, m. (what dedens. 1 why 7) 

Reality, ' res, rei, /. 

Name, nCmen, mis, n. 

(Eng,) He deserves to be looed* 

{Lot,) He is a deserving (person) who should be Uned (dignus est 
qui amitur), 

{Eng.) To inflict pimishment on a person. 

(Lot.) To affect ( = vint) a man with punishment (aliquem 
pcenlt afficSre). 

Exercise 43. 

277. Are they deserving of praise', who have done these 
things ? [No.] I think this man deserving not of censure only, 
Jbut also of punishment. These things are unworthy of us. 1 
cannot but think^^ these things unworthy of us. He has threat- 
ened me vnth** severe punishment. I have said this (pL), relying on 
your compassion. There is no doubt that he will inflict a severe 
punishment upon you. Nature is contented with a little. Age- 
silaus was lame of one foot. Had you rather be blind, or lame 
of one foot ? The mind is endued with perpetual motion. // 
cannot be doubted that the mind is endued with perpetual motion. 
It cannot be denied that he sold his country for gold. He is an 
orator not in reality but in name." He is a boy in age. He 
deserves to be praised by all. It is not every one who can heal 
the diseases of the mind. It cannot be denied that he is banished 
from his country. There are some who**' deny that these things 
are unworthy of us. 



XII. 

§89. The Vocative. (Attraction of the Vocative.) 

278. Sometimes,* in poetry, a vocative is used instead of a nomi- 
native after the verb.p 

• So, he does not deserve to be^ <&c., * indignus est, qui,' <&c. 

P Examples in poetry are Matuline pater^ seu Jane Ubentius audia. (Hor.^ 
T\me Vie Odrysus Phineus rex inclytus ores ? Tu Phaebi comes^ et nostro dilecte 
parerUi? (Val. Flac,^ So in Greek JX/Jis ^^0^ yfroco ! (Theocr.) (K.) 
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Another vocative has generally preceded, and tills second vocative is 
atti acted into agreement with it ; but sometimes it merely refers to a 
nominative of the seamd person. 

(a) The phrase ' made virtute esto !' (a blesnng on your valour ! or, 
good luck to your valour!) is probably an example of this construction, 
macte being the vocative of mactua from mag-erefi (to increase, enrich, 
Ac). The only objection to this explanation is Livy's adverbial use 
of macte with the infinitive. (See example : juberem macte virtute 
esse.) (K.) 

279. {h) On 'the other hand, a nominative sometimes stands in 
apposition to a vocative, or where a vocative would be the regular 
construction. 

This is especially the case with solusj unuSi primus. 

280. (a) Macte virtute esto ! A Messing on your valour ! or, 

* Go on in your valour r 

Macti virtute, milites Romani, este ! Oood luck, O 
Roman soldiers, to your valour ! 

Juberem macte virtute esse, &c. 1 would say, a bless- 
ing on your valour ! &c. 
{I) Audi tu, populus ATbanus ! Listen, ye people oj 
Alba ! 

Salve primus omnium parens patriae appellate ! Hail 
thou, the very first who was ever called the father 
of his country ! 

281. Vocabulary 41. 

Dutiful affection, piety ' pietas, atis, /. 

Towards, In (with accus.). 

r ave, salve" {imperatives of the 2d conju- 
Hail, farewell I < gation — ^vale, valeto is only iax^ 

( well!). 
The t<,ga,t J ^°S^ »» /• (a« opposed to the m^r 

i tary cloakj it means the civil gown). 

<i The root mag (the Greek luy) of this obsolete verb is still found in magmu 
and mcctdre (to present with ; to honour). (D.) 

' Pietas is dutiful affection (towards the gods^ one's parents, relations, country, 
and even heTvfactors), arising from a natural feeling : caritas (properly their dear- 
ness to us) is founded on reason and tijust appreciation of their value. 

■ That ave was a morning, salve an evening salutation, does not appear to be 
established. Suetonius makes salve the morning, and vale the evening saluta- 
tion. (See Habicht.) 

* A woollen upper garment, covering the whole body, and forming the ordi- 
nary dress of a Roman ditizen. It was z. flowing robe, covering the left arm, 
ftut leaving the right at liberty. 
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r triumphus, i, m. (a public procMidoa 
A triumph, < granted by a decree of the senate to i 

V victorious general). 

To gain a triumph for a victory ^ je or ex Oallia triumphire. 

over the Gaula, > 

To lead the captives in triumph, captives per triumphum ducSre. 
People," pttpulus, i, m. (the vocat, not In use!. 

Exercise 44. 

282. A blessing on thy valour, Titus Manlius, and^ on thy 
piety towards thy father and thy country ! Hail thou, the first 
who has deserved a triumph in a civil gown ! Hear, O people 
of Rome ! A blessing, O citizens, on your dutiful-afifection 
towards your country ! A blessing, O boy, on your diligence ! 
You, such is your diligence,^^ will soon finish the business. His 
diligence is as great as'^ his abilities, tt cannot be denied that 
(86) his diligence is as great as his ability. There is no doubt 
that he told many falsehoods about his age, that (63) he might 
appear younger (than he is). It cannot be denied that he told 
many falsehoods, that he might not be banished. I ask you again 
and again to succour (75) me. There were some who'®* denied 
that I had deserved a triumph. tv ^ .. 

§ 40. The Passive Voice. \^'i% 

283. (a) The cLgtaU after a passive verb (which is regvUHy under the gov- 
ernment of a or ab) is sometimes put in the doHMy especially in poetry, 
and after the parHcipU in duM. 

284. The accusative after the active verb (the objed) becomes the nomS* 
native before the passive verb. 

285. (h) But verbs that govern the dative in the active are 
used impersonally in the passive ; so that the nominative before the 
English verb becomes the dative after the Latin verb. 

286. (c) VaplUOt vineo, fo^ having a pasaiv meaning, have also a jmimIM 
eeniitructum. 



" Not in the sense of folk or/oU», as in English, but of a XMopk, 
* At (See 4, d.) 
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287. [C. XXIV.] OCT (d) To express the future suhjunciive 
passive we must not use the participle in dus with sim, essem, dsc, 
but futurum sit, essei, &c., followed by ut, 

288. (e) The future infinitive passive is made up of the supine 
in urn with iri ; but when verbs have no supine, we must use 
fare or futurum esse, ukc. 

This substitute for a future infinitive passive must be used even 
when the verb ha* ampine^ unless the event is to be described as being 
about to happen. 

In other words the eupine with iri is a paulo-poet futurum. 

289. (f) So also fore ui with the subjunctive should be used 
for the future infinitive active, when the event is not to be described 
as being now about to happen. 

290. (a) Mihi consilium captum jam diu est, My resolution 

has long been taken, 

(b) Gloria ttuz invidetur, Your glory is envied, 
PhilosophisB vUuperatoribus satis responsum est, The 

revilers of philosophy have been sufficiently answered, 

(c) Rogatus est, an ab reo vapulasset. He was asked 

whether he had been beaten by the prisoner. Al 
hoste venire, To be sold by an enemy. A me fieri, 
To be doing by me. 

(d) Nescio, quando futurum sit, ut epistola scribatur,^ / 

donH know when the letter will be written. 

(tf) Dixit /ore ut oppidum expugnaretur,« He said that the 
town would be taken. 
Dixit oppidum expugnaium iri, He said that the city 
was about to be taken. (G.) 

(/) Nunquam putavi fore ut supplex ad te venirem, I 
never thought that I should come to you as a sup- 
pliant. 

{Eng.) You are envied, favoured, spared, answered, Ac. 
{Lot.) It ia envied (favoured, spared, answered, &c.) to you. 
{Eng.) I don't know when it will be written. 
{Lot.) I don't know when it wiU be {mJbj.) that it be written. 



V Of course eaaet and acriberetur alter a past tense. 

» The tense of the subjunctive verb depends not on fare, but on the preced- 
ing verb. Spero fore ut convaledcat : sperabam fore ut convcleacere*. 
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291. Vocabulary 42. 

To be beaten, vapUlare, av, at. 

5 convalescSre,^ yalu (tee Tablui (91 R» 
To recover (from a sickneBs), { ference, II. vU.). 

*Fo heal, to be healed of a wound, consanescCre, sanu. 

, ^ ^ 5 recnidescBre, cradu (properly to gron 
To burst out, or bleed afresh, j ^^ again). 

Wound, vulntts, Bris, n. 

Priest, priestess, sacerdos, d5tis, m. et/. 

A husband, vir, viri, m. (a man). 

5 persuasum est mihi, or persuasum ha* 
I am persuaded, J ^^^, 

A liar, mendax, Scis {prop, anadjecl.). 

Faith, fidelity, fides, ei,/. 

J plerique {pUri declined and que append- 
Most men, J ^^ , ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^ jjje genU.). 

' facSre (with abUU. ; dbl. with <2e ; or with 

dot, De should be expressed befcrre 

To do any thing with a person, ^ the personal pronouns^ the ablatives 

of which are of the same form as the 
I accusatives). 



Exercise 45. 

292. I will ask whether he has been beaten by his slave. 
What will become of my Tulliola^ ? I hope he will recover. I 
hoped he would recover. I doubt not but that (86) you will be 
praised by all. The wounds, which *had been healed, bleed 
afresh. I fear his wounds vjilP^ bleed afresh. These priest- 
esses of Vesta are not permitted to marry a husband. Your virtue 
is envied. Liars are not believed. The unwilling are not easily 
persuaded of any thing.* There is no doubt that your glory will 
be envied. All my property has been sold by an enemy. I will 
ask which*» of them is favoured by CsBsar. That {ille) age is 
not only not envied, but even favoured. I fear that these wounds 
will no^w heal. What will become of me? There are some 



7 The dlsease/rom which a person recovers, must be governed by ex with 
the 06^ 

> Perauanssimum Jiabeo should never be used ; persuasiasimum est mihi doei 
Dot occur in Cicero, but in a letter of Brutus' s to Cicero. (Klotz.) Jam per- 
tuaded q/* (persuasum est mihi d«, &c, with abl.), 

* Say : * to the unwilling nothing is easily persuaded.' ^ Of tufo persona 
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Who^®* believe that he has been beaten by his slav^. There are 
Bome who envy your glory. 



§ 41. ' The Passive continued. 

293. (a) The verbs that govern tvjo accusatives in the active, 

Bometimes govern one accusative (that of the object) in the passive. 

Since even in the active it is only some verbs of askingj &c. that gov- 
ern the two accusatives, care must be taken not to extend the rule just 
given beyond the actual practice of good writers.— i?fljg^5ri may take 
this ace. It is found with indutut and edodus ; with doctua or dcdoctut 
it is not common in prose : with celUri and moniri very rare, except 
with the neuter of pronouns, or such adjectives as muUa, pjt,uca. (Z.) 

294. (b) Passive verbs and participles are sometimes followed 

by an accusative of the part particularly referred to (accusativus 

partis afiectse). 

Thus we may say, not only caput feritur aUcui, or caput alicufusfe' 
rf/ur, but also aliquiaferitur caput, 
(c) In some particular constructions the part referred to is put in the gen* 
or ablative, 

295. An accusative also follows many other passive participles, especially 
in the poets. 

The peculiarity is this : the dative of the act.- is allowed to stand as 
the nominative {avbjec{) before the passive, or, which comes to the same 
thing, with a passive participle in agreement with it ; and then the ao' 
cuaatioe of the object is allowed to remain. This construction (which 
is called the Greek accuaative), and that in 294, must not be imitated 
by those who wish to write in Gicero's style. (G.) 

296. In many general expressions the passive voice is used 
impersonally where the active might be used in Latin, and is used 
in English. 

(Thus ambulatum est, It has been walked (by us) = we have 
walked), 

297. {d) With verbs of seeming, and passive verbs o^declaringy 
thinking, &c., the personal construction is far more common than 
the impersonal,* 



* In the past tenses, traditum eaty proditum eat are very commonly used. The 
passives of aiudtn and nuniUire arc frequently, though not so exclusively, used 
personally (Z.) 



i 
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{Eng.) It seenUf U Mui, Ac, that Calus has retired (or, as Lai.), 
{Lai.) Caius 9umMy U 9aid^ Ac., to have retired. 

298. (a) Rogatussententiam, ^ein^o^Are^ZAtfoptition. Longam 

indutus vestem, Clothed in a long garment. 

(b) Oblitus^i faciem (smeared as to his face s=), hiving 

his face smeared or catered. Incensus animum 
(kindled as to his mind =), Having his mind agi- 
tated. Adversum femur ictus (struck as to hisi 
opposite thigh =), Wounded in the front part of 
his thigh. 

(c) Pendere animi or animo,* To he in anxious suspense. 

Discrucior animi, My mind is on the rack ; I am 
tortured in mind. 

(d) Lycurgi temporibus Homerus fuisse dicitur. Homer 

is said to have Uved {or, it is said thai Homer lived) 
in the time of Lycurgus. 
MilHades videbatur non posse esse privatus, It seemed 
that Miltiades could not he a private man. 

299. VOCABULARF 43. 

tOoodt (whent^, cnior, oris, m. 

gj. < tacitus, a, um (if achudf tacitonnis, fi 

^ C um if habiiual silence is meant.) 

To be silent, hold one's tongue, silfife, silu, 

To be sUent, hold one's tongue, ) ^cere,* tacu, tacit. 

ceaae speaking, > 

Silence, silentium, i, n. 

Habit of silence, tacitumitas, atis, /. 

About (q/lir to be silent), \ ^^ ^"^'^ ^' ^"^ "^ ^^^ 

C may stand In aoeuM. without prepos.) 

To set on fire, incendSre, cend, cens. 

To light, kindle, accendSre, succendere, cend, cens.^ 



d From obtTngre. 

* Often anmttf, if more than one person is spoken of. Cicero uses pendere 
animi and pend&re animis : not, I believe, pendere animo. 

t Sanguis inest venis, cruor est de corpore fusus. At the moment of shedding 
nnguis should be used. 

V Silere is, to emit no sounds to make no noise, to be still ; — taeire is, to utter 
no uDordj to be silent ; especially, to pass over in silence. The opposites of 
wiUre are etrepBre^Jrem^e ; of tatere^ dicBre and Ukpii. (D.) 

h Ineendlbre is to set the whole of a thing on fire ; aocemdlTe and nuxendtre^ lo 
let a part of it on fire, that it may be consumed gradually. Aceendere Is to 
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Torch, 


t«da,»,/ 


Lamp, 


lucema, ce, /. 


Funeral pile, pyre, 


rttgus, i, m. 


To strike, hit, wound, 


feiTre; icSre,! ic, let; casdSre, c»cl4, 


Rod, 


virga, 8e, /. 


Spear, 


hasta, 85, /. 


Arrow, 


sagitta,©,/. 


Lightning, 


fubnen, inis, n- 



To be flogged, whipped with rods, virgis ccedi. 
Thigh, femur, ttris, n. 

To walk, ambuISre, Sv, it. 

Right (opposite ofl^, dexter, tra, truro. 

Exercise 46. 

300. Cato was first asked his opinion. You with your usual 
habit of silence* said nothing. Marcus, having his face covered 
with his own blood, left the city. The laws ought not to be silent. 
I am afraid that^^ the laws are silent about these matters. Han- 
nibal, having his mind agitated by silent care, was silent. I 
warned the boy tiot to light the torch. By whom has the funeral 
pile been lighted ? I will inquire by whom the funeral pile was 
lighted. Caius, being struck by lightning, died.^ I foretell that 
you wiU he flogged (288). Caius was wounded by an arrow' on 
his right thigh. A league was made between the cities of "'^ 
Rome and Lavinium. It cannot be denied that the lamp was 
lighted by the boy. We have walked {pass.) enough. We have 
come (pass.) to {(id) the town. It cannot he that^^ he is not tor- 
tured in mind. It is said that Caius has been struck by a stone. 
Was the funeral pile lighted by you or by Balbus ? 



light it from above, auoccndere from bdoto. Hence a forcA, lamp, Ac, accendUur . 
a funeral pile tucctndUur. (D.) Animua acceruuM is merely an excited mind, 
mtrnu* inctriMus an agitated mind. (D.) 

i JF^erlre, to strike generaUy; cadk-e is to strike with what cuU (including 
rods, &c.) : iOre, to strike with what pierces (including Ughtning, stanta, <&c.). 
Ferlre and voire supply each other's deficiencies: thus /erire is used ioipres,^ 
imperf,, ful,, which vcere wants ; and {cere supplies ferire with a per/, and paai 
^participle for ferii,feriiuM, which are not in use. (D.) Jcire fadnu itf to ratify 
or make a treaty, league, dc. 

k Deoesd^^ 
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XIV. 
§ 42. Expressions of Time. 

301. (a) In answer to the question when? the noun which 
expresses time is put in the ahloHve : in answer to the question 
hoio long ? in the accusative. 

302. (J) In answer to the question in what time ? within what 

time ? either a preposition {inter,^ intra) is used : or the noun ia 

put in the ablative with a cardinal or ordinal numeral. 

If a cardinal number is used, the noun will be In the plural ; if an 
ordinaly in the ringiUar, 

(In ten years : in the tenth year.) 

303. (c) In answer to the questions how long before ? how 
long after ? the noun that expresses time is put in the ablative. — 
Ante and post are here used as adverbs, unless there be another 
noun or pronoun to be governed by them. 

304. {d) A point or xpace of future time for which any 
arrangement or provision is now made, is put in the accusative 
with in : the exact time at which a thing is to be done, in the ace. 
with ad. 

305. (e) Abhinc (ago) of past time is joined to the accusative 
or the ablative :'° it ipust precede the numeral and its substantive, * 
one of which must be the next word to it. 

306. (/) Natus (born) with the accusative of time = at such 

an age ; so many years old. Major and minor with the genitive 

or ablative of time = (respectively) above or under such an age. 

At such, cat agi may also be expressed by the genitive only (without 
natus), 

307. (a) Vere, In the spring. Auctumno, In the autumn. 

Hibernis mensibus, In the winter montlis. Solia 
occasu (at the setting of the sun=), At sunset. 

1 InUTy if the whole duration is spoken of: irUra^ if some point within that 
space. 

m Zumpt says the accusative for duratum^ the ablative for a poirU .of time, 
this seems to be incorrect ; thus in • litem decidit abhme annos ^notuor ' duration 
is not meant. The ablative is more definite than the accusative, and should (I 
think) be used when a definite -point of past time is to be expressed ; the accu- 
sative when exact accuracy is not intended. Hence the accusative is the more 
common. 



( 42. 307.] EXPRESSIONS OF TIME. alll 

Inediam hiduum aut triduum ferre (to endure absti- 
nence from food =), To go loithout food for two, 

or even three days. 
Ager tnuUos annos quievit, The field has lain fallow 

for many years. 
(5) German! inter annos quatuordecim tectum non subie- 

rant, The Germans had not entered a house for. 

fourteen years together. 
Multi intra vicesimum diem dictaturSL se abdicaverunt, 

Many persons have laid dovm their dictatorship 

within twenty days, 
Agamemnon cum universSl Graecia vix decern annis 

unam cepit urbem, Agamemnon with the whole of 

Greece had great difficulty in taking a single city in 

ten years. 
Fomipe^us undequinquagesimo die ad imperium populi 

Romani Ciliciam adjunxit, Pompeius in forty-nine 

days added Cilicia to the empire of the Roman 

people. 
(c) Paucis post mensibus, A few months afterwards. 

Paucis ante diebus, A feto days hefore, 
Homerus annis multis fuit ante Bemulum, Homer lived 

many years before Romulus. 
{d) Ad coenam Canium invitavit in posterum diem, He 

invited Canius to supper for the next day. 
Solvere ad Gracas Kalendus,^ To pay on the Greel^ 

Kalends. 

(e) Abhinc annos (or annis) quatuor, Four years ago. 

(f) Cato annos quinque et octogirita nafus excessit e vit^ 

Cato departed this life when he was eighty-five years 
old {or, at the age of eighty-five). 
'Minores annis triginta (Persons) under thirty years 

old (or, of age). 
Minores duorum et viginti annorum, Unde? the age 
of two-and-twenty. 



« "Diat Is, never ; thc-e being no Kalends in the Greek Calendar. 
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Civis major annis viginti, A citizen above twenty 
years old. 

Cato primum stipendium meruit annorum decem sep. 
temque, Caio served his first campaign at the ag€ 
of seventeen {or, when he was seventeen years old). 



808. Vocabulary 44. 

To receive, 

To succeed to = follow, 

Swallow, 

Winter (as <idj.\ 

Month, 

Go away, 

To kai, 

To kill (as a videntf unjust, crud 
act; hy poisoTif 8tarvati(m,ttranr 
gling, Ac), 

To kill, slay (especially in hon- 
ourable, open fight). 

To slaughter, butcher. 

To reign (neut.)j 

To lay down a magistracy, 

Exactly (of a number), 

Ephesian, 

Temple, 

To be burnt, 

To serve a campaign, 

To bold a magistracy, 



accipSre, reclpere, excipPre," cep, cepL 

excipSre, cep, cept (accuM,), 

hirundo, inis,/. 

hibeinus, a, um. 

mensis, is, m. 

abire, abeo, iv, it (78, x.). 
r interf icSre, fiec, feet (the most genera] 
< term for killing, whether by stana- 
( tioriy poiscn, hanging, or the award), 

) necare ; or enScare (if by a process thai 
i takes up some time). 

> occidSre, cid, cis (it is used however oi 

> all kinda of killing). 
( trucidare (according to Doderlein = 
c tauricfdo, I cut down an ox). 

regnare, av, St. 
( abdicare magistratum, or abdicare se 
C magistratu. 

ipse (in agreement with the noun). 

Ephesius, i, m. 

templum, i, n. 

deflagrare, av, at (inh-ana.). 
i stipendium merere or mereri (i. e. to 
( earn pay). 

magistratum gerl^re, gess, gest. 



■ Aceipimua ohl&tSLi ejrctpimiM vagantia ; rectpimuM fugientia. (D.) Toreceivi 
is acdpere, when the thing is offered or given : to receive a person flying or wan- 
dering is excipere or recipere ; exdpere being the act of a aervicabU friend, an 
aqual; recipere that of a benefactor, a auperior, Exdpere is to atop a living 
being in motion, and either receive him in a friendly, or intercept him in a hoatile 
manner. (D.) . Accipere vulnera is to receive wounds intended for mef excipert 
vulnera is to expose myself to wounds * that may every moment come in my 
way.' {HiU.) Recipere is also distinguished from accipere by denoting to receive 
Dot merely for detention, but for actual poaaeaaion. Aocepta pecunia may be i 
mere depoait: recepia pecunia is a formal taking into poaaeaaion. (D.) 



( 42. 309, 310.] EXF££SSioj(s of time. IIS^ 

[C. zzv.] SI^ After an expression of time, *ihat^ is often used for on which 
{Eng.) To have reigned more than (or abovti two years. 
{.Idii.) To be reigning Ait iAird year. 
{Eng,) Before the conMuUhvpy eenBorMp^ Ac^ ot Caius. 
{Lot,) Before CaitLa (being consul^ centor^Ac, (ante Caium consulcm) 

Exercise 47. 

309. I come to your epistles, six hundred of which" I received 
at one time. The swallows go away in the winter months. Do 
not the swallows go away in the winter months ? Mithridates 
slaughtered many Roman^ citizens in one' day. Mithridates, who 
in one day butchered so many Roman citizens, has already reigned 
above two-and-twenty years from that {ab iUo) time. We dream 
whole nights. Caius laid down his dictatorship within ten days. 
Scipio" died a year^ before my consulship. Cato died exactly 
eightyp-three years before the consulship of Cicero. The 
eclipses of the sun are foretold for many years. He published 
an edict, that no one" under (306, /) nine-and-twenty years old 
should command an army.^ On the same night tJiai ^ Alexander 
was born, the temple of the Ephesian Diana was burnt-down. It 
is certain that Caius served his first campaign at the age of 
eighteen. He died at the age of thirty-three. King Archelaus 
had been in possession of Cappadocia for about forty-nine years. 
At the age of thirty he had already waged many wars. May 
(then) a man under twenty-two years old hold a magistracy 1 
He died three years ago. It is the part of a good citizen to 
receive wounds for his country. 



810. (a) (He did it) three years after he {had) returned, 

(1) post tres annos (or tertium annum) ) quam redie- 

(2) tertio anno' ) rat. 



Sdfdo the last word. p Annis octoginta et tribus ipgU. 

4 Begin with the relative clause. 30 (c). 32 (cQ, 

' I migh' be suppoaed that *Urtip anna quam {or quo) redierat,' would mean. 
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(3) tribus annis (or tertio anno) postquam redierat. 

(4) tertio anno quo redierat, ■ 

(b) Pridie quam excessit e vitfii, The day before he died. 
Postridie quam a vobis discessi, The day after I 

left you, 
Postero anno quam, &c., The yfar after, &c. 
Priore anno quam, dec, The year hefore, &c. (Z.) 

311. Vocabulary 45. 

interdiu, or die. 
noctu, or nocte. 

( die ac nocte ; die noctuque ;* nocte el 

I interdiu. 
vespCri, or vespSre.* 
in tempore, or tempbre only, 
Indis Latinis. ^ 

J bello, as weUas in bello (especially if join* 
ed with an adj. or genU.). 



By day, 
By night, 

By day and by night, 

In the evening, 

In good time, 

At the lime of the Latin games, 



In war. 

In the battle of Cannee, 

A few days ago, 

A few days before (a past 

spoken of), 
To found. 

To invest, bloclcade, 
To assault, storm, 
Spain, 

Supper (or rather, dinner), 
^Poison, 
Starvation*, 
Hanging (* the rope '), 






time 



piignsl Cannensi (or with in), 
paucis his diebus. 

> paucis illis diebus. 

condSre, did, dit. 
obsidere, sSd, sess. 
oppugnare, av, at. 
Hispania, 8B,/. 
coena,* bb,/. 
vengnum, i, ti. 
ftmes, is,./*, 
suspendium, i, n. 



* after two completed years from his return, and before the completion of the 
third :' this however aoes not appear to be so. * Octavo mensej quam cosptum 
oppugnarijcaptum Saguntum, &c. {lAv.) tv 6kto} ^ir.ai {Polyb.) ; ^Tjrrus gepHmo 
mense capta est' {Curt.)i woXiopKCiv iirra jiiivai {Plut.) 'after a siege of seven 
months ' {Clinton). 

■ Nearly so with ante : * Ante triennium qiiam Carthago deleretur, M. Cato 
mortem obiit.* The use of the subjunctive here will be spoken of below. Obs. 
In this construction postquam is oftener followed by the plupetfect than by the 
perfect. (See 514.) The following is an example of the perfect : * Nero natue 
est post novem menses quam Tiberius excessit,* {Sttet,) 

t Prom vesper J vesper^, 

* From Kocitfj, common: the principal meal of the day. 
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Exercise 48. 

3i2. The city was taken by storm three years afler the siege 
began." Hamilcar was slain nine years afler he came (had 
come) into Spain. • Carthage was destroyed seven hundred years 
after it was founded. He died the year after he was banished, 
^'^hy did he go out in the evening ? I will ask why he set out 
in the evening. Canius came to supper in good time. Is this 
said to have been done by night, or by day ? He died a few 
years ago. He died the day after he had called upon me. He 
was killed the year after Saguntum was taken. Was not he 
killed in the battle of Cannee ? He set out at the time of the 
Latin Games. The town was taken five months after it began 
to be blockaded. It is said^'' that Caius killed his slave by poi- 
son. Did he kill his slave by poison or by starvation ? Has he 
not killed his enemy by the rope ? I am afraid that Balbus has 
killed his slave by poison . 



XV. 

§ 43. Place. Space. 

313. (a) If the town at tohich a thing is done, is a singular noun 
of the Jirst or second declension, it is put in the genitive : if not, 
in the ablative.^ 

314. (b) In answer to whither ? the place is put in the accttsa- 

five : in answer to whence ? in the ablative. 

These rules apply only to the names of tovona and amaJU iaianda, Be^ 
fore other words preponHona must be used ; and before theae, when the 
name has an adjeetvct.^ 

315. C/r6«, oppidum, locua, In apposition to the name of a town in the 
genUive^ stand in the dbUUive. 

316. Such combinations as * achool at Capuctj* * Carthage in Africa^* Ac, 
are not admissible in Latin. But the name of the town must be gov- 



• Say : * after it began to be assaulted.' * 

▼ If oppidum or urba come before the proper name, it must take a prepoaUion, 
(Z.) 

V In almost all the constructions, of time and apace the prepositions are occa- 
•ionally expressed. Thus ' ab Epidauro :' * per totam noctem :' Ac. 



lie PLACE. SPACE. 1543.817-319 

emed by the preceding rules, and the other nouns governed by a pr*' 

pomiion, (C.) 

{Eng.) Running to his mother at Naples, 
(Lai ) \ ^UQQ^^S ^ Naples to (prep.) his mother. 
( Currens ad matrem Neapkim, (C.) 

317. (c) Local space is expressed by the accusative : sometimes 
by the ablative. 

With diatSre^ exddrey enUrtsref ace, or abL is used (but not quite in* 
differently) : with a6e*«e, ex- die- adire^ ace, should be used ; with con 
sidirCf ccutrafacirej the ace. or abl. ;> sometimes with prep, a, ab, 

318. (a) Vixi RomcBy Tarenti, Aihenis, GahOs, Tibure^ I have 

lived at Rome, Tarentum, Alliens, Gabii, Tibur. 
{b) Legati Athenas missi sunt : Ambassadors toere sent to 

Athens. 
Fugit Tarquinios Corintho, He fled to Tarquinii from 

Corinth. 
(c) Tridui viam processit, He advanced a three days* 

march. 
Campus Marathon abest ab oppido Atheniensium cir- 

citer miUia passuum decern, Thefeld of Marathon 

is about ten thousand paces from the city of Athens, 
Bidui abest, It is a Uoo days' journey from us (iter 

understood), 
Milites aggerem latum pedes trecentos exstruxerunt, 

The soldiers threw up a mound three hundred feet 

broad (or, in breadth), 

819. Vocabulary 46. 

A pace, passus, fis zr 4 Eng. feet, 10.02 inches 
A Roman mUe of a thmtsand paces, mille passus. 

Miles, miUia passuum (thousands of paces). 

Two days, biduum, i, n. 

Three days, triduum, i, n. 

To be distant from j to be at a) ^^ distare,y distit, 

distance o^ ^ » -j •> 

To be nearer ; not so far off, propius abesse. 

To post himself; encamp, considSre, sSd, sess. 



« Zumpt says, ' If not the distance is to be expressed, but only a place to be 
designated by the circumstance of its distance, the abl. is used :' in the eighth 
edit, of the original, he says, 'in tne ace.i but the ahl. is also correct.' (Cues 
*1.48.> 

y Pistare generally takes a. 



} 44 3'-i0-322.] GERUNDS and the participle in dus. 1 1 ? 

To depart a finger's breadth, transversum digiturn discedPre. 

As they say, as the saying is, ut aiiint. 

Carthage, CarthSgo, inis,/. 

Thebes, Thebse, arum. 

Exercise 49. 

(How must *Iam answered* be translated*? 285.) 
320. He lived many years at Veii. The boy died at Carthage. 
My father and mother died at Thebes. Why did he set out for 
Rome in the evening ? I have lived several years at Carthage. 
Might he not have lived at Rome 1 / almost think it would have 
been better for (dat,) the Roman people to have been contented 
with Sicily and Africa. They are building a wall two hundred 
feet high. The town is five (Roman) miles from Carthage. He 
has postted himself (at a distance of) four miles from Caesar. 
Caius is nearer to Csesar than Labienus. Are (then) you nearer 
to me than Labienus (is) ? / have been informed that Caesar is at 
a distance of two days' march from us. There is no doubt that 
the revilers of philosophy have been sufficiently answered. Does 
he not deserve^ ^ to be relieved from his debt ? From this rule I 
may not depart a finger's breadth, as the saying is.« 



XVI. 
§ 44 On the Gerunds and the Participle in dus (Gerundive). 

321. The Gerund is a verbal wbriantivey but with the power of governing 
what beiongs to the other parts of ihe verb. Another peculiarity is^ 
that it cannot take an adjective in agreement with it. 

The Gerund corresponds, as far as it goes, with the English * verbal 
ntbetantvoej* or ^participicu tubstantvve in tng-,' but its use is far less 
extensive.* 

322. The Gerundive or participle in diu Is nearly allied to the Gterund : 



■ Transversum, ut jgunt, dlgitum. 

• The pupil cannot be taught too early or too carefully to distinguish the 
'jHtrHeipial mbstantive? from a participle. It may be compound as well as sim- 
ple : every participle, except the simple past participle, having a substantive 
use. * An affectation of being cUstingui^ied ;* * the pretext of their hamng seized 
some traders :' * after his hamng been tumbling about in his mind one pocr sen- 
tence :* » an atonement for his having been betrayed into,' Ac. 



ilP GERUNDS AND THE PARTICIPLE IN DUS (^44 828-327 

iismeaoiDg is po^^tve denoting necetnty. fUnt9%. or 8oniiettiin|2 mteiuUa 
what must^ ahouUi^ ox is to bt done 

323. (a) When the participle in du8 is in itie neuiei ijenaer witn tbe lAirci per 

son ting, of tsae^ a whole conjugation may be tornied to express wha> 
one musty or tHicfuld do. The perwn is put in the dative. 

324. 0^ In the oblique cases the 'part, in dm in agreement 
with a substantive, is nearly equivalent to a gerund governing 
that substantive in the case of its verb. 

Of wrUing a letter, j ^^^^^^f epistolam. 
c scnbendae epistolae. 

325. A whole conjugation may be formed with the part, in dus 
and sum. 

Present J -A.mandus sum, lam to be loved, 

I Amandus es, thou art to be loved, j&c. 
Imnerf ^ Amandus eram, Itoaa to be loved. 

I Amandus eras, thou wast to be loved, &c. 
Obs. Amandtu eram or fui is generally to be rendered should (or, ought 
to) have been loved. The reason is this : a thing which was (then) a 
thing to be loved, is (now) a thing which oug?U to have been loved, 

326. (a; Pres. Scribendum est, } °^ ^"^^ ''^*- 

i I, you, we, Ac, must write. 

^ing. mihi scribendum est,* J must write. 

tibi scribendum est, thou must write 

illi scribendum est, he must write. 
Plw, nobis scribendum est, we must write. 

vobis scribendum est, you must write. 

illis scribendum est, Viey must write. 

Imperf. Scribendum erat S oru ^hould have wrUtm. 

( 1, thou, we should have written,. 
mihi scribendum erat, I ought to have written. 
-tibi scribendum erat, thou oughtest to have written, ^, 
And so on for the other tenses. 

327. {Part, in dus In agreement with a substantive.) 

N. Epistola ficribenda, a letter to be written. 

G. epistolae scribendae, of writing a letter 

D. epistolsB scribendfiB, to or for writing a Utter, 

Ace. (ad) epistolam scribendam, to write a Utter (or, io or for 

writing a letter). 
Abl. epistola 8cribendS,b by writing a letter. 



• That is, ^Uisiobe written by mc,' according to the idiom by which the pas- 
tive used imperwonally is equivalent to the corresponding tenf>es of the active. 

b It is not always that the gerund governing a case can be turned into the 
gerundive (partic. in dua) ; but only when the substantive in the case eorrea- 
^^ondlng *o 'he ?erunH would uself give a oor-ect though imperfect meaninsr. 
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N. Auctores legend!, authors to be read, 

Q. QMCtOTumlegendoTum, qf reading authors. 

D. a-ictoribua legendis, to -or for reading authors. 

Ace. (ad) auctores legendos, to read authors (or, to or far read^ 

ing authors). 
Abl. auctoribua legendis, by reading authors. 
326. The part, in dus often appears to change its meaning, but it only 
appears to do so. 

Scribendum est mihl {U is to-be-written byme^)l must write. 
Consilium scribendae epistols {an intention with respect to a letter to* 
Be-written z:s) an intention of writing a letter. 

329. (Eng.) We should all praise virtue. 
(Lat.) Virtue is to-be-praised by all (dot.). 
(Eng.) A time to play. Pit to carry burdens. 

(Lat.) A time of playing. Fit for {dot.) burdens to-l»-carried. 

(Eng.) He is bom or inclined to act. 

{Lat.) He is bom or inclined for {ad) acting. 

330. [C. XXVI.] f^ What lain form the present participle active is often *tke 
participial substantive* or gerund. It is always so, when it governs oi 
is goverrudj instead of merely agreeing. 

f:^ What is in form the infn. ^ass. is often used as the partic. of 
the fut. pass, implying possibility^ dvJty, or necessihj. 

Exercise 50. 

331. Man is born to understand and act. Caius is'skilled in 
waging war. We learn by teaching. We should praise virtue 
^en in an enemy. He has snatched away from me the hope of 
finishing the business. We are all of us desirous of seeing and 
hearing many things. Water is good« for drinking. Demos- 
thenes was eagerly-desirous of hearing Plato. Pericles was 
admirably-skilled (peritissimtLs) in ruling the state. They adopt 
the resolution of setting the town on fire. Ought not glory to be 



Thus in, ' I bring the dead to my recollection by reading the tombstones,' here I 
may use 'sepidcris legendis^^ because I bring them to my recollection by means 
qf the tombsUmeSy though reading is the particular way by which I effect this 
But in, * Themistocles rendered the sea safe by chasing the pirates^* I must say. 
'prsdones consectandoj* not ^pnedonibus consectandisy* because he did not make 
it safe by meane qf the pirates^ but ofidy by chasing them away. (G.) In the 
construction with the genmd, the gerund is more emphatic than the gerundive 
in the other construction. Whenever therefore the participial substantive in 
ing is emphatic^ the gerund should be used. 

« Utilis. UtUiSy inutiUsy are followed by the dative of the gerund, or by tbe 
ace. with ad. Cicero generally uses ad. 
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preferred to riches ? We must do this. Those persons are not 
to be heard, who teach (pracipiunt) that we should be angry with 
our enemies. We must all die. An orator must see what is be- 
coming. We must take care to hurt (suhj.) nobody,^* We must 
not take cruel measures even against Caius.<* 



332. If a verb does not govern the ace, the part, in dus cannot 
be used in agreement with its substantive. 

In other words, such verbs have only an impermmal construction in 
the pa^ive : as we must say, * mendaci non credUur^* so we must say, 
* mendaci non credendum est,* 

(a) Hence to express ^we must' do, Ac, with a verb that governs 
the dot, we must use the part, in dut in the neuter gender, retaining 
the object in the dative. 

333. (&) BuifruendttSiJungenduSj potiundtis, utendtu^ are sometimes found 
in agreement with their substantives, because these words formerly 
governed the ace. When so used, they are generally in immediate 
agreement with their substantives. 

As, Tea fruenda; ad (iffiduw, Jungendum, dkc., but also ^fnunda 
etiam sapientia est.* 

334. Thp gen. ting. maaeuLine of the partic. in diu is used with «tti,f even 
when it is plural or Jemimne nngiUar : • 

( purgandi sui caus^/or the sake ofdearing themselves. ) 

C placandi tui, of appeasing you (of a woman). * i • 

335. (a) Parcendum* est inimicis, W^ must spare our enemies 

{our enemies are to oe spared), 
(h) Ea qu8B utenda accepisti, Those things which you re- 
eeived to be used. 
Utendum est cuique suo judicio (abl.), Every man 
must use his own judgment, 
(e) (Peculiar constructions.) 

Inter bibendum. Whilst they are drinking, Solven- 
do esse (par, eqv^il to, understood). To he able to 



d Ne in Caium quidem, &c. 

* So also tescendus, gloriandua, medendus, pcenitenduSf pudendus. 

t Other genitives plur. are found in the same way, * diripiei^Ji pomorum,' Ac 
in some other instances the gerund in di appears to have a passive meaning ; 
* spes restihiendiy* the hope of being restored. (Z.) 

r In a few passages the ace. of the object stands after this impersonal con- 
■tmction : * Canes potius paucos et acres habendum, quam muUoa.* (Varr.) 
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pay. Oneri ferendo'' esse, To he equal to hearing 
the hurden. Conservandse libertatis esse, To tend 
to the preservation of liherty. 

336. [C. xzvii.] i:^ * I hoot to do It' must be translated by the part, in dtif. 

(Eng,) With whom ve hau to live. 

{Lai.) With whom ii ia to-be-livtd (quibuscum yivendum est). 

[C. xxTiii.] 1^ * It w,' followed by the injln. pa$9., generaUy expresses 
rueeUtttfyJUruw^ or something intended; but sometimes mere pombilUy, 
to be translated by possum, 

[ * The passage is lobe found in the fifth book ' = the passage may 
or can be found in the fifth book.] 

337. Vocabulary 47. 

T*/ overthrow, • evertSre, vert, Vers. 

; To occupy myself in ; to be en- > ^p^^^ ^^^ j 
gaged in, 3 

To preserve, conservare, av, at. • 

To study, devote oneself to, stCldere, studu, (dot.), ' 

Literature, literae (pi. ; also, a letter = an epistle). 

To spend his time in, tempus impendSre, pend, pens {dot.). 

To make it my first object or ) id agSre (< to &< doing that' and nothing 

business, ) else ;k agere, eg, act). 

To plead a cause, agSre causam. 

To feel thankful, to retainagrate- > ^^^^^ .rgratlas habere. 

ful sense, ) 

To thank, return thanks, gratias agSre. 

To repay a kindness, to prove > gratiam referre : f^ro, tifl, lat (the per- 

one's gratitude, i son to whom must be in the dai.). 

To clear =s excuse, purgare, av, at 

Obs. * ShoiUdy* which the pupil has been taught to translate by dd>eo or oportd, 
must now be translated by the part, indus^ whenever it is not emphatic; whexh 
•ver it might be turned into ^itistobe^* &c. 

Exercise 51. 

338. He is of opinion t)iat these things tend (c) to the over- 



h The dat. of the purpose is sometimes found instead of the ace. with ad : dis* 
trahendo hosti, or ad distrahendum hostem. When the verb governs an oijpcl 
in the dat.t the agent is sometimes expressed witha6, to avoid ambiguity:^ 
Ci Fes * quibus a vobis consulendum est.'— 

Obs. Caius consulendus est {must be consulted) : Caio consulendum est {ffu 
interests of Cams must be consulted), • 

i Vacare {to have leisure for) is never used in this sense by the beat i%riterflL 
(Hotting. Cic. Div. i. 6.) 

k Followed by 11^ with subj. 
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throw of the state. Do these. things tend to the preservation oi 
the overthrow of the state ? There is no doubt that (86) the 
state is not able to pay (c). It is the part of a Christian to spend 
his tinie in assistingi the wretched. Let us cansvU the nUeresU 
of those with whom we have to Uve. I will ir quire of Caius 
whether Balbus should be consulted. We must consult the inte- 
rests of Balbus. It was owing to you'* that the interests of Caius 
were not consulted. I made it viy first object to (ut) preserve the 
Roman territory, I cannot repay your kindness. There is no 
doubt that he is going to thank you. I will inquire of Caius 
whose cause he i^ going to plead. Every animal makes it its first 
ohject to preserve it^lf. We must strive to conquer. Must we 
not repay the kindness of those from (prep, a) whom we have 
received benefits ? I persuaded Caius to devote himself to litera- 
ture. They had come into the camp for the purpose of clearing 
themselves (334). They had called upon Caius for the purpose 
of clearing themselves. There were some who consulted iha 
interests of Caius. 

339. Vocabulary 48. 

(Words following the construction of proper ncmes of places.) 
At home, d»mi.B 

From home, d»mo. 

Home, dttmum.> 

At my, your, another mui'. *c. i j„^ ^ ^ 

bousei J 

On thegromid, \ ^^^ (whichmay foUowaverbofelth« 

C rest OT motion). 
In the field, ' militiEe.o 

Out of doors ; out, l ^^ ^"^^ * ^®^^ ^^ "•<*'^) ^^ (•^ 

> other verbs). 

To dine out, • foils ccsnare. 



1 Sublevandia: as mftvenfre, mieeurrHre govern a dot,, they cannot be put In 
agreement with their object 

.» DomuB is partly of the second, partly of the fourth, and has both forms la 
Fome cases. The following line gives the forms not in use : 
ToUe me, mu, mi, mis, si declinare domus vis : 
but It has domi for at home, &c. ; though not UtT*qfifu houaeJ 

■ Also * to Pomponiua't hou9e,* Pomponii domum, viffunU a prepeoiHon: *io 
my AouM,' domum meam. 

• BdU and mUititB are used only in connection with d8mt: btilo howerer is 
''wd for In iMT. (Z*) 
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Into the country, rus. 

From the country, nire. 

In the country, ruri (less commonly^ rure). 

To return, redire, eo, iv, it. 

To return, turn back, revertere,vert, vers j or revertLP 

To be reconciled to, in gratiani redire cum aliquo. 

To confer an obligation on (i. e. ) gratiam inire ab aliquo {Cic,)^ apud all 

on a superior), 5 quem {Lve,) ineo. 

-- , ( juventus litis, /. ; juventa, e, f. Juven- 

^^^^^' ( tus,aZw* the youth.'? 
To cast forth, projicSre, j6c, ject. 

To resolve, constituSre, stitu, stitut. 
Approved (of valor), tried, spectatus Qit. seen). 

Exercise 52. 

340. Titus Manlius spent his youth in the country. When 
TuUius returns {shall hive returned) from the country, I will 
send him to you. Quintus resolved to spend his life in the 
country. On the day after he returned from the country, he was 
accused of treason. He is the same in the field that (45 {b) ) he 
has always been at hpme. He answered that Pomponia was sup- 
ping out. Might he not nave spent his life in the country f 
They {illi) kept their word both at home and in the field. He 
set out into the country. There is no doubt that he set out for 
the country in the evening. There is no doubt that he will cast 
these things out of doors. DiodOrus lived many' years at my 
house. Balbus came to my house. Hfid you not rather be in 
your own house without' danger', than in another-man's with' 
danger' ? There is no doubt that he was a person of most-ap- 
proved' merit {virtus) both at home and in the field (p. 14, 14). 
It cannot be denied that he has resolved to turn back home. There 
is no doubt that you will confer an obligation upon Caesar. Bal- 



P Kedire properly expresses the continued odton which intervenes between the 
momentaneous actions of the turning hack (reverti), and the return or arrivai 
home (revenlre). (D.) Redire is said of one who returns after having arrived 
at his journey's end and finished his business ; reverti of one who turns back 
before he has completed his journey or business. (Emtsti.) 

<i JuventOj youth =i the time of youth ; juventus (utis), youth s= the time of 
youth J or, * the youth ' == the young men : Jt^ventaa^ the goddess of youth. 
Cicero does not use juventa; but Ldvy and later writers use juventa for the timi 
of youth, inventus for the youth, (D.) 
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bus is already reconciled to Caius (perf.). We must succoui 
the miserable. There is no doubt that a Christian should succour 
the miserable.* There is no doubt that he threw these things 
(forth) on the ground against Ms wilL The Roman youth were 
of approved valour in war 



XVIK 

§ 46. On the construction of Participles. (Ablative absolute.) 

341. Every attributive word involves an assertion. 

Thiu * a Jbu house' = a house tehidi ia aJUu one. * OuirUg't hat 
ss the hat which belong§ to Cfuirlety &c, 

342. Thus then every participle malies an assertion in an indirect man- 
ner; it aatunut it aUributivdy^ instead of aiating it predicatively ; tha 
is, as 2i formal proportion, 

343. Whenever therefore it is convenient to express by a complete sentence 
the assertion auwnud by a participle, we may do so, connecting it with 
the principal sentence by a relative pronoun, or a conjunction (or con- 
junctional adverb) of timej cattae^ Hmiialiony &c. 

344. On the other hand, subordinate sentences connected with a principal 
one by relative pronouna or conjunctiona (such as iMen, qfier^ if, «mre, 
because^ although^ &c.), may often be expressed by participlea. 

345. Since the use of the participle is far more extensive in Latin than in 
English, such sentences must very frequently be translated into Latin 
by participles. By this construction the Latin gains more compact- 
ness and power of compression than the English possesses, but with 
an occasional vagneneaa from which our language is free.' 



* See page 121, note K 

' Since in the attributive combination no particle of connection is expressed, 
Its relation to the principal parts of the sentence must be gathered from the 
general meaning of the author. An instructive example of the possibility of 
miaconnecting occurs in a late review of Tate* a Horace (Quart. Rev. No. cxxiv.) 
Speaking of the passage, 

Causa fuit pater his, qui macro pauper agello 
Noluit in Flavi ludum me mittere, t&c. (Sat. I. 6, 71.) 
the reviewer, understanding the meaning to be, because (he father' a meanawere 
nlendaTj he tooutdnot aend hia aon to a provincial athooly but carried him to Rome- • 
proceeds to consider, how education could be cheaper in the capital than in the 
country. If the critic had b)it construed the passage correctly, he would have 
found DO grounds in it for speculating about foundation achoola^ <ftc. at Rome, 
'>ut-have remained satisfied with the obvious meaning, that, * thovgii thefaffier^a 
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340. When a participle does not refer to a noun or pronoun 
already governed or governing in the sentence, it is put in the 
ablative in agreement with its own noun. 

(a) An ablative thas unconnected with the general structure of the 
clause in which it stands, is called an dblatitt ab^oluie. 

(/?) In turning a subordinate sentence into the participial congtmo- 
tion, if the nominative of the subordinate sentence be not a noun oemr' 
ring in the principcU sentence^ or a pronoun repregenting »wh a wna\ 
the construction must be the ablative absolute. 
347. Examples. 

il) k Nobody w?io consider* this, will hesitate. . ^ 
C Nobody conaidering this, will hesitate. f 

(2) J Nobody, if Caiu8 considers tnis, will escape. C ' 
(oU. abs.) I Nobody, Caius considering this, will escape. ^ 

y, X ( Alexander, after he had taken Tyre, marched on, &c. ■^ 

^ C Alexander, having taken Tyre, marched on, Ac. f 

(2) J The King, when Alexander had taken Tyre, retired, Ac. i ^ 
(oM. abs») \ The King, T\jre being taken by Alexander, retired, Ac. J 



^1 « (I desire joys which will last for ever. 

f I desire joys about-to-last for ever. 
(2) J I desire heaven, because its joys iviU last for ever. 



III. 



{aU. abs.) ( I desire heaven, its joys being about-to-last for ever. ^ 

(1) J ^® °*^®® many things, though they stare us in the face. ^ 

c We miss many things staring us in the face. > it 

(2) J We miss many things, though some truths stare us in the face. C 
(aW. abs.) \ y^Q miss many things, some truths staring us in the face. ^ 

348. VbcABULARY 49. (Preposition a, aft, abs,) 

A before consonants: ab before vowels and sometimes before the 

consonants in hU&rvs and j ; abs is much less commonly used, except 

before te* and never except before / and qu. 

■ The meanings of o are (1) from; (2) 6y, governing the agent after 

pass, verbs; (3) q/Zer; (4) on or a/, of relative position ; {B)on the side 

or part of; (6) in point of; (7) the o/?fce held. 
From a boy, a puero. 

Immediately after the battle, confestim a prcelio.t 

In front, a fronte (frons, tis,/. et m. * forehead '>. 



r wer6 slender^ he nevertheless would not send his son to a school that uom 
ffunight good enough for the children of great centurions ^ <f^,, but resolted to gioe 
\vm the best education the capital could CLffbrd. 

> Butler says that it is found before all the consonants except 6. 

t Pugna is any battle, from a single combat to the general engagement of large 
irmies : proelium is an engagement of troops, Doderlein seems to confine the 
meaning of praslium too much, when he makes it only the ' occasional engage- 
ment of particular divisions of an army :' for Nepos says, * illustrissimum esi 
prwlium apud Plataeas.* Acies when used of a battle is a a^eneral engagement 
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In flank, a latSre > (latus, Kris, n, ' side *). 

In the rear, a tergo. 

AUwo.Ue.a..nce, two .Ues | , ^,„ ,__ ,^ 

So near home, tarn prope a dtfmo. 

To make for us, a nobis facSre. 
To be on our side; to stand on ) ^^^j^j^ ^^^^^ 

our side, j 

To be of a man's party, ab aliquo senfire ; sena^ sens. 

An amanuensis, a mXnu semis.^ 

Again from the beginning 5 all ) ,,, ^^^^ ^^^^^^ „j^j 

over again, ) 

Exercise 53. 

[Obs. a (p) prefixed to a clause, indicates that it is to be translated 
participially.] 

349. Let us oppose the evils p that are coming'. Must we 
spare even p those who resist (us) ? [No.] We must spare them 
even p though they should resist (us). I must not despair p if 
(but a) few' stand on my side. Timotheus increased by (his) 
many virtues the glory p which he had received from his father'. 
Caius, p after he was banished, lived many years at Athens. The 
father, p after his son was banished, lived many years at Carthage. 
We do not believe* a liar, even p when he speaks the truth. The 
father turned back, p because he feared /or his son (231). Caius, 
p who was accused of treason, has been acquitted of the capital 
charge.** Why did you turn back so near home ? The Gauls 
attack the Romans in the rear. Ariovistus posted himself at 
about two miles off. He took M assilia p after it had been block- 
aded two years. A treaty was ratified p after the city had been 
besieged for two years. Do not these (arguments) make for us ? 
Scipio immediately after the battle returned to the sea. Almost 
from a boy he has devoted himself to literature. 



§ 46. The Participle continued. 
350. (a) The participle of the future in rus often expresses 
Ihe purpose with which a person acts. 

« On ihejlankt (a lateribus). 

* So, ab cpMtoli*, a secretary : a ratiombtUf a steward or accountant. 

• We believe a Uar. nai wen, Ac. (ne — quidem). 
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351. (b) The participle in dus oflen expresses the end or pur* 
fWfe for which a thing is done, 

(a) This is especially the case after ctjarart (to atii«e a thing to ot 
done) and verbs of gvoingf receivings tendings undertaking. In Enfflish 
the infin, aetioe is often used where the infn, pcunve would be aUowabUf 
out less common, 

{0) He gave them the country to dwell in. 

(Or) He gave them the country to be dwelt in (byjthem). 

352. Of two connected sentences, one may ofleu be got rid of . 
by turning its verb into a participle. 

Of course the Tnore emphatic should be retained : for Instance that 
which is the effect rather than that which is the catiM; that which is 
the conaeqtLcnce rather than that which is the condition; that which is. 
posterior in point of time rather than that which precedes U, 

353. It is a peculiarity of the English language, that we use a present par- 
ticiplc when, though two events are closely connected, yet that repre- 
sented by the participle must be over before the other begins. 

[C. XXX.] 0^ A present participle must be translated by a 

perfect participle (or its substitute, quum with perf. or pluperf. 

8ubj.) when tht action expressed by it must be over, before that 

expressed by the verb begins. 0' 

Examples. 
364. (a) I write to aid the student. > j 

(part,) I write going-to-aid the student (adjtiiunis), ) 

(6) He gave them the country to dwell in, } |v 

(part.) He gave them the country to-be-dweU-in {?uibitandum). S 

355. He apprehended them and took them to Rome. > jjj 
(part.) He took them apprehended to Rome. > 

He took up the bundle and ran off. > jy 
(flbl, ahs.) TTie bundle being taken up^ he ran off. > 
(Eng,) Leaping from his horse, he embraced him. 
(Lot,) Having leapt from his horsey he embraced him. 

356. Vocabulary 50. 

To cause to be done, to k^ve a > ^.^^ ^^.^^^^ ^^^^ 

thing done, > 

To contract to build, aliquid faciendum con JueSxe 
To let a thlKg out to be buUt by ) ^^^ fccie„d«m locire. 

contract, ) 

A sentence, sententia, bb, /. 

To corrupt, corrumpSre, rup, nipt. 

To learn by heart, ediscCre, edidici {no mip.). 

To repair, ref icCre, io, fee, feet. 

To pull down, diruSre, ru, rilt 

Bridge, pons^ pontls, m. 
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Exercise 54. 

357. Conon causes the walls p which had been pulled down by 
Lysander,' p to be repaired. He undertook p to corrupt Epami. 
aondas with money. For how much will you undertake p lo cor* 
rupt Balbus ? He had contracted p to build a bridge. He gave 
Cyrus to Harpagus p to be killed. Carvilius, when" consul, had 
let out the temple (ades^) of Fortune (Fartuna) ^tobe hdU by 
contract. We give boys sentences p to learn by heart (354, b). 
He has set out for Rome p to free his son from debt. I cannot but 
think" you corrupted by gold. Forgetting**' the benefits which 
he received from Caius, he took cruel measures against him. (Be- 
*gin with relat, clause ; 30, 31.) He says that itia not^ necessary 
to make haste. There are some who*'* have turned-back home. 



§ 47. The Participle continued. The Supines. 

358. (a) No Latin verb (except the deponents and neuter- 
passives) has a participle of the perfect active. . Hence this 
participle must be translated by the (passive) past participle 
put absolutely, or by quum with the perfect or pluperfect stth- 
juncHve. 

359. (b) An English substantive may oflen be translated by a 
participle. 

It is very frequently necessary to translate abdract runm* expressing 
a mode of action in this way ; as such nouns are comparatiyely seldom 
used in Latin. 

360. (c) So also the ^partieipial mibttanHvi? may often be translated not only 



« Q. Ljfmndri. 

y JSdes and templum are both a temple : but in the former it is considered as 
the one prineipal building which is the dwelling-place of the God ; in the latter 
as the whole temple^ with all its buildings, courts, Slc. Mdea in the amg. has 
generally the adj. eacra with it, or the name of the Deity : Jime^ MineruB^ &c. 
Fanam is a spot consecrated for the erection of a temple by the augurs ; and 
hence the temple itself considered as a consecrated place, * a aanduary.* Ddu- 
h^m was either the temple Itself; as a place of expiation and purification ; or, 
according to others, the part of the temple where the image of the Deity stood $ 
the ahrme, Templum is from r^/cvu, re/tTu {cvt^^ a portion ^etU (if* by the 
lugurs ; delubrum probably from de4uOf to toaek away : Dbderlein thinks that 
fanum is the German Barm^ Engl. ban. 
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oy the parHcipU in dtu^ but by other participles. This is a conimor 
way of translating it when it is under the government of * withmU.* 

361. After < to hear ' and < to 5m ' the present in/in. actvoe must be translated 
into Latin by the jfreaent participle actice, 

362. When the participle of an ahl. absol. is * being,' it is 
omitted in Latin, and two suhstaniives, or a substantive and ad- 
iective, are put together in the ablative. 

362.* The supine in vm (ad,) follows verbs of motion : the supine in u (vir- 
tually, though not really pass.) follows a few adjectives (such as beat, 
difficulty <&c.), and the substantives/os, ntfas^ &c. 
a) The supine in um with ire means ' toga about to* Ac, implying effort 
and exertion, 
' 963. (a) {Eng.) Cssar, having crossed the Rubicon^ marched to Rome. 
(Lot ) \ ^^^^1 ^ Rubicon being crossed^ marched to Rome. 

I or J Caesar, when he had crossed the Rubicon, marched to Rome 
(5) 1. Tarquinius, after his banishment from Rome, Ac. 
Tarquinius, being banished from Rome. 
2. After the banishment of Tarquinius, consuls were elected. ^I. 
(abl. at..) Tar,p^ bOng 6anfcft«d, ) ^^^^ ^^„ ^,g^^ 
(or) After Jarguimus bamshedy ) 
(Tarquinio expulso ; or, post Tarquinium expulsum.) 
(JEng) From the foundation of Rome, ) ^ y^^i^^^t. i H 

{ZjcU.) From Rom^ founded, > ) 

{So, ante Romam conditam, <&c.) 
(Eng,) By the practice of virtue, ) ^^^^^ ^^^^ 
(jLo/.) By virtue practised, > 

(Virtute colendU, by practising virtue.) 
(Eng.) A reward for having despised the deity ; or, for contempt of the 

deity. 
(Lot, A reward q/" ( = for) the deify despised (spreti numinis merces). 
(c) (Eng.) He assists others without robbing himself. 

(Lat,) He assists others, not robbing himself (se Ipsum non spoliana). 

(Eng.) He goes away without your perceiving it. 

(Lat,) He goes away, you not perceiving it {te non sentiente). 

(Eng.) He gies away without scouting anybody. 

{Lai,) He goes away, nobody being saluted {nemine t sahUaio), 

(Eng.) He condemns him without hearing him. 

{Lat,) He condemns him unheard (inauditum). 

964. Vocabulary 51. 
At the suggestion of the Magi, Magis auctoribus (oucto**, an adviser) 

Under your guidance, \ ^® ^"^® ^^^^ ^^"^ ^^ ^^^"^ • ^"^ **'* 

c cis, m. etf.) 

In thfe reign of Herod, Herode rege.» 

t On neminiSy nemine, see the index under * Nobody J 
B Or, Herode regnante. If the reign were that of a Roman Emperor, tmper 
ante must be used 

6* 
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Against the will of Caius, Caio invito. 

In the life-time of Augustus, Augusto vivo. 

• I have completed the work, opus absolutum habeo.* 

I plainly see through his design, . consilium ejus perspectum habeo. 

It cannot be said without impiety, nSfas est dictu. 

It may be said without impiety, £u est dictu. 

Hard to find, diffidlis inventu. 

365. [C. XXXI.] 0^ The English present part. act. is gene, 
rally translated by the Latin past partic. when the verb ii 
iep(ment. 

This arises from the principle given in 353, and from this: that th« 
Romans spoke of Kfeding as oter^ the moment U had httnJeU ; and of 
a mental operation as over, the moment it waa performed; whereas w< 
^should describe both as present ; as now going on. 

Exercise 55. 

IWhich word for to Ughi should be used of a funeral pile 7 299, h.] 

366. p If nature opposes, you will strive to no purpose. P^tha 
goras came into Italy p in the reign of Tarquinius Superbus. 
p After Dion (G. Dionis) was killed at Syracuse, Dionysius 
gained possession of the city. iEneas, p after the taking of Troy 

• Dy the Greeks, came into Italy. The slave, having lighted the 
funeral pile, east himself at his master's feet.'* They returned 
to Veii p without waiting for the army of the Romans. Thoy 
could scarcely be restrained from*'' condemning you to death 
wiihout hearing you. At the suggestion of Caius, Balbus pre- 
tended to be mad.* I am afraid that 1 do not*^ see through Balbus's 
design. The son died p after the banishment of his father. He 
pretends that he has finished the work. I have now finished the 
work which I promised to perform* {Invert), p After the taking 
of Massilia by storm, a league was made {Express post). Was 
(then) man born p to drink wine ? You have recovered from a 
severe disease p by drinking water. I heard Caius cry out, that it 
was aU over with the army. Is virtue hard to Jind ? [No.] You 
will do what shall seem best to be done. Why do you go about to 
destroy yourself? They sent to Delphi, to consult {sup.) what 
should be done. 



• Frou this idiom, which dwells more on the poosessun of the completed ae- 
ion than on its mere eompleiiony arose the perfect with have in our own and othet 
modem languaices. 
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XVIII. 
§48. Pronouns. 

367. (a) * Otwi,' when it is to be more strongly expressed than 
by meusy tuus, suus, dec, must be translated by ipsius or ^^tarum 
(as one or mare are meant) after those pronouns. 

368. (h) Self, — selves, dec, in an oblique case are often trans- 
lated by ipse and a personal pronoun together ; the ipse being in 
the nom, if the meaning is that that agent did it ; in the case oi 
the personal pronoun, if his doing it to himself is the stronger 
notion. 

369. Properly am relates to the nominative case of its own v«rb ; but it 
may be used, in a dependent clause, for the nominative of tie principal 
verb, when either the grammar or the sense would prevent its being re- 
ferred to the verb of its own clause. 

370. (c) Hence in a dependent sentence, that expresses some 
(hought or purpose of the subject of the principal sentence — 

His, him, her, their, denoting the nominative of the principal 
sentence, should be translated by sui or suv^, whenever (from the 
grammar or the ohvums sense) there would be no danger of under- 
standing it to mean the nominative of its oum verb. 

His, him, her, their, denoting the nominative of the principal 
sentence, must be translated by ipse, when there would be danger 
of understanding svi or suus to mean the nominative of its own 
verb. 

371. {d) Suv^ often refers to an oblique case, especially when 
pUsque or unusquisque is used. 

372. Obs. Nostrum and vestri^m are to be used (not nottri^ veatrt) mhen 
*qfu9f* * of you* zs'ouiof us^ ^out of you;* that is to say, after paiH- 
tiPCB (including numerals^ comparntiveSj and superlatives).^ 

373. (a) Mea ipsius culpa, My own fault. 

Nostra ipsorum culpa. Our own fault, 
• (b) Mc« ipse consoler, / console myself. 

Se ipsos omnes nature diligunt. All men naturally 
love themselves. 

b Nostrum and vestHimare also used when they have omnium in agreement^ 
tfiimtiim nostrHmj Ac. 
• The cases of the personal pronouns (except tu and the genitives plural) aif 
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(c) Cicero effecerat, ut Q. Curius consilia Catilinse siln 

proderet, Cicero had induced Q. Curius to betray 
to him (Cicero) the designs of CatiUne. 

(It being obvUnuiy abnard to suppose that Curius was to betray them 
10 Cwrva».) 

Persse, mortuo Alexandre, non alium, qui imperaret 

tpsis, digniorem fuisse confitebantur, The Persians^ 

after the death of Alexander, confessed that nobodp 

had ever better deserved to rule over them, 

{Qui imperaret sibi, migJU have meant * a Jitter permm to govern himself.') 

(d) Hannibalem sui cives e civitate ejecerunt, Hannibal 

was banished by his feUow-citizens. 

374. Vocabulary 52. 

To befall, happen, accid6re,<i cid, (daf). 

To happen, turn out, evSnire, ven, vent. 

To happen {oi fortunate events), contingCre, tig, tact, {dot.). 

It was this man's good fortune, huic contigit ut, Ac. 

To restore liberty to his country, patriam in libertatem yindicareu 

To defend (a ihmg or P«-*^» ^ J defendSre, fend, fens. 

oc^iiol^y attacked), > ^ 

Tp defend (a thing or permm, if '\ 

and whenever it is attacked ;) > tueri,* tuitus et tutus. 

to take under one's protection, ) 
His own friends, or adherents, sui {jplur,). 
For its own sake, propter sese. 



sometimes strengthened by ' me/' to signify »df with or without ip9e: mihimet 
ip§i^ aUnmet ipsi§j nobiamet ipsitj de memet ip»o, Ac. Se is also doubled into mm : 
for tumet, tvft is said. Matthis says, that Cic. never puts ipse in the nom. aftei 
this appended met, 

d Accldere and ovenJre are said of any occurrences whatever ; contingh'e, ob^ 
venire, and obtingere, only of fortunate ones. But accidentia are occurrences 
that take us by eurpriae ; evenientia those that are expected. Accidentia are repre- 
sented as the effects of chance i evenientia as the results of preceding actions oi 
events; contingentia as fiaivours conferred upon us by good fortune t obtingeniia 
and obvenientia as advantages^/m^ to our lot. (D.) From the use of contingen 
to describe the happening of fortunate occurrences) acddere would come to be 
goneraUy used of unfortunate ones. 

* Neither is in itself stronger than the other ; for as the dtfendena showe 
more apirii and strength in resisting an actual danger, so the tuerjs shows nioi 
care and affecHon in endeavouring to prevent an anticipated one. (D.) 
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Exercise 56. 

[How is through to be translated, when it expresses the caute ? (261 )] 
375. The mind is a part of me. The better part of you is 
immortal. Let none of us doubt that it is expedient to obey the 
laws of virtue. Which of you is believed ? Many evils have 
befallen me through (ahl.) my own fault. Do not many evils 
happen to us by our own fault ? All men favour themselves. 
These evils may have happened to us (129 (a) ) through our own 
fault. It cannot be denied that the mind is a part of ourselves 
{of Its). I will pray Cuius to take my cause under his protection. 
Ought he not to have commanded himself 1 Jtis not every man who 
can command himself. He is an enemy to himself. We should 
practise justice for its own sake. They prayed Artabazus to take 
their*^ cause under his protection. He was called king by his 
own adherents. It was this man^s good fortune to restore libeity 
to his country. I fear that he will not be able to restore liberty 
to his country. They ask to be allowed to take all their property 
with them. There are some^"® who favour themselves. 



§ 49. Pronouns continued. (Is, hie, iste, ille.) 

376. (a) He, she, it ; they, are translated by is, ea, id, when 
they m-^rely stand for a person or thing either before mentioned or 
almit to he described by a relative clause. 

' /*,' is wholly without emphasis, or the power oi dUxinguiahmg one 
object from another. One of its main duties is to act as a mere ante- 
cedent to the relative.i^ 

377. When used to distinguish objects, hie denotes the nearest, 

lUe the most remote, iste that which is the nearest to the party 

addressed. 

c) late may be considered as the demonstrative of the second person = 
* that of yoursy* * that which is known to (or concerns) you.* 



f Ipsorum: for sitam might mean, they prayed him to support hi» own 
cause. 

f */« qui pugnat' means ^the combatant* or *a comhaiant* (accordingly as 
he has been mentioned, or not mentioned before) : while ' hie qui pugnat, 
die qui pugnat,' signify respectively ^thU combatant,' * yonder combatant' 



134 PRONOUNS. [§ 49. 378-384. 

378. From this power of denoting comparative nearruM and rethoteneu 
(whether in tpace or tvme)^ hie and iUc are used to discriminate 
between the different words that form the subject of discourse. Thus 
then, 

Of two things already mentioned, hie relates to the nearer, the 

latter ; iUe to the more remote, the former,^ 

HiCf referring to what immediatdy precedet, must occupy a. ver> 
early, if not the first place in its sentence. 

379. While Ate refers to what has just come from the pen (or nuntih\ 
ilU may be opposed to it in another direction, and introduce some new 
matter. 

380. So also hie may refer to what follows^ but it must then descend from 
its prominent place at the beginning of the sentence, to occupy one 
equally emphatic either at, or very near, the end. 

381. < niCf* from relating to the past^ may denote that which has long been 
known^ whether favourably or unfavourably, 

(&) Here illei szthe well known ; the famous. 

382. In Utters^ iate relates to the place where the person addressed is 
residing, and to the things that concern him : in tridls^ iste denotes the 
opposite party ^ as long as he is directly addressed; but when the 
speaker turns to the judges, he may use hie to denote the opposite 
party. (G.) 

As ille may mean *whom all know^ so isto may mean *whom yoh 
know* whether for good or not.k So also hie may mean * whom you of 
/ see before us.' 

383. (d) * Ille ' is u.sed before ' quidem,^ where toe use ' it is 
true,^ * indeed,^ to make some partial concession, to be followed by 
a « hut,' ^ 

384. (a) Diony sills servus meus aufilgit : is est in provincift 

tu&, Dionysius, a slave of mine., has run away : he 
is in your province, 
(b) Medea iHa, The famous Medea, Magnus ille Alex- 
ander, The celebrated Alexander the Great, 



h Of the passages where hie relates to the more remote word of a sentence, all 
probably may be explained by one or other of these considerations ; — (1) The 
well-known order of the actual occurrence or existence of the things may be re- 
versed in the sentence. (G.) (2) £fic may denote what is before our eyes. (3) 
Or hie may denote ' id de quo potissimum agimus? {Raschig ad lAt. xxiv. 29.) 

i IUe can never perform the part of a mere antecedent to the relative (={«); 
and the employment of hie for this purpose must be confined to those cases 
where the relative Ciause precedes (see 30, (c) ), so that here too it suppoits its 
ordinary character of referring to what has just been mentioned. 

h In this way ia/e is qfUn used to express contempt, but by no means always 
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(c) Istaj civitas, That state of yours. 
{d) Non sine ratlone ille quidem, sed tainen, &c.y NoH 
toithout reason it is true, hut yet, &c. 

885. VOCABTTLAKY 53. 

And that too, et is ;i isque ; et idem^ idemque. 

Nor that ; and that too not, nee is. • 

r is" demum {that at length, as if the oth* 
That onIy« ) era had been travelled through before 

f this was arrived at). 

To know, 8cire,o sciv, sclt 

To know =s to be acquainted < novisse, nosse (perf. of noscSre, to learn 

with, C to know, to make acquaintance with). 

To know thoroughly by expe- 3 <=«'1«"' ^ (P'operly. to U hard, ^ , 

rience, to bo conversant with, [ Jand become, by much manuid U- 

J bour; ace.). 

Q adimere* (of good things) eximgre (of 
To take away, ) bad things) em, empt. They govern 

C the dot. of that/rom which. 
To make a beginning with, facCre initium a. 

Of a common kind, vulgaris, is, e. 

Exercise 57. 

, 386. He has killed both his father and his mother ; the former 
by poison, the latter by starvation. What prevents him from 
making a beginning tcith himself? This" only is true wisdom, 
to command oneself. What" true wisdom is, the wise only know. 
Do you know Caius ? I will ask what true wisdom is. At how 
much is that state of yours to be valued, from which the good and 
wise have been banished ? I doubt whether this is true happiness 
or not, I have had an interview with Caius : he says that he has 



1 Some scholars doubt the existence of the forms u and tit. Groiefend giYea 
dat. eU (also tiff) : Zumpt (in his eighth edit.) it (ei), its {eis) ; adding that the 
former are the more common, and generally written in MSS. with a smgle i. 

"> When iff, Aic, or quif <&c. stands as the subject of an apposition-verb (150), it 
generally agrees \^th the following noun, where we might suppose it to agree 
nith ' thingJ [" Ea demum est vera/«/ici&M."] 

B Scire relates to a proposition ; if followed by an accusative only, it is a nevt, 
pronoun, or nihU, It expresses actually acquired knowledge. Nosse is to have 
become acquainted with the signs and marks by which a thing may be known : 
It * describes therefore knowledge as the result of external or internal perception^ 
R.) Hence nosse is often followed by the accusative of a noun. 

• Demitttr quidlibet ; adimuntur bona ; eximuntur m«a. (U.) 
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not seen ihe man. Do not take away from me my liberty. That 
(famous) Plato has taken away from me all fear of death. Apollo 
admonishes us to become acquainted with ourselves. It is not 
every one who can'* know himself. Those good things which 
can be taken away, are not really good things.? Having set my 
Bon^ at liberty, he has taken away all my<» care. I have been 
praised by a good man it is true (d), but (one who is) unskilled 
in these matters. Christians after death will enjoy a happy life, 
and that too an eternal one. He has always devoted himself to 
literature, and that too of no®" common kind. 

387. Vocabulary 54. 

Also, (may often be translated by) idem.' 

This or that, as well as some other, et ipse. 
Where you are ; in your neigh- > ... 

bourhood, ) ' • 

Even or very {with that), ipse ; illud ipsum" (' even that*). 

To join battle with, to give bat- > j.^^ committJ?re cum. 

tie to, ) 

1 your neighbourhood ; to where > .^^^ ^ jg^y^ ^ 

you are, ) ' 

From your neighbourhood ; from > jgtjnc 

where you are, > 

Proud, superbus, a, um. 

Exercise 58. 

[How must *I ambdieved' be translated 1 285. J 

388. Those whom we love, we also wish to be happy. Lei 
him who commands others, learn also to command himself. Are 
(then) liars believed in your neighbourhood ? Those who come 
from your neighbourhood, say that you are proud. It is not 
becoming for*^ a Christian to be proud. I had already set out to 



P Say : * are not true good (things).* 

^ Say : ' all careworn me.* 

» Nihil est liberale, quod non idem justum (which is not alio just). 

• To justify the use of ille (to denote any thing, provided it did n-^it iminecUaiebf 
precede) there must always be an intermediate object to wliich hie is applicable : 
yet, not if the remote event be one of general notoriety. " Q,uid T. Albutlusl 
nonne BBquissimo animo Athenis exsulphilosophabatur? cui tamen illud ipsum 
numquam accidisset si, &c." {De Fin. v. 108.) 

' Adverbs of motion tq, a olace end in o or wc ; of motion^iwii, iu tnr, nde. 
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your neighbourhood. Even that would never have befallen mt\ 
in your lifetime, A Christian may not be proud. Do not join 
battle. I fear the Romans will not be willing to join battle with 
the Gauls It cannot be denied that justice should be practised 
for its own sake. It remains, that I should give battle to the 
Gauls. It follows, that it is a difficult thing to know oneself. I 
know that in your neighbourhood you both are wise and seem 
(so.) Such^"^ a war was undertaken, as Rome had never before 
seen. 



§50. Pronouns continued. (On the translation of *any.*) 

389. ' Any ' when all are excluded is quisquam or ullus. 

390. * Any ' when all are included is quivis"" or quilihet. * 

(a) All are excluded in sentences that are reaUy or virtually^ negaihe ; 

and after vix {acarcely)^ sine {vfWund). 
(fi) All are included when * any ' means * any you pUtue^ * »ery.' 
(y) < duisquam ' is used tpWunU, * ullus ' generally viih a substantiye. 
Quisquam may however be used with designations of men {konu\ 

391. (h) ' Any^ after si, nisi, nt^m, ne, quo, quantOy is the in* 
definite quis ;^ of which the feminine singular and neut. plur. are 
qucB or qua, after si, num, ne (and ec).* 

« In quivis (and utervis) b, deliberate and thoughtful choice is supposed, in qui- 
'ibet (and uterlibd) a blind and inconaiderate one. — Quilibet generally carries 
with it some expression of contempt. (D. after Lachmann.) 

▼ Sentences that are virtually negative (that is, om good as negative) are (1) 
such questions as expect the answer ' no^^ and are asked not for informaiion but 
assent; thus, 'can any man believe this 1 ' = <no man surely can believe this ;' 
i^Z) oc'.'i^paratvve sentences; 'he was taller than any of bis friends' s=: *none of his 
friends was so tall as he.*— With respect to sine^ aliquis should follow it in a 
negative sentence (in which It is to be considered posUive)^ and uUua in a positive 
sentence (in which it is to be considered negative). (G.) 

* Quisquam sometimes follows n, but it then generally implies that the exist- 
ence of the exception is very doubtful. And even without m it is used to ex- 
press any single person or thing. " Quamdiu quisquam erit, qui te audeaf 
defendere, vives." Such expressions as * sine omni curft' for *sine uUa curd 
are only found in Plauhts and Terence. In Cicero * sine omni curd' would 
mean < without €Ul (imaginable) care.' 

* Whether qua or qua should be preferred, is a disputed point. The poets 
* use qua with/ew exceptions. (Z.) The form qui is also used in the sing. nam. 

mase. : si qui, ecqui. Even aliqui ( =x aliquis) is found in a few passages oi 
Cioero. 



188 FRONOUNS. [§50. d92->d96 

{Bnt (diquiB follows these particles when the any or §ome ts umpkatte.) 
892. ' Any ' is translated by aliquis^ or quispiam, when it means 
^i»iii« one or other,' * some,^ 

898. (d) The indefinite article < a ' may sometimes be trans- 
lated by qvidam, aliquis, or quispiam,^ when ' a certain ' or ' some ' 
might be substituted for ' a.' 

394. (e) Nucio quia (the ^uw agreeing ^Ath the subst.) is sometimes used fot 
qutdarrij but it generally carries with it some notion of conUmpt or ol 
indiffereTice at least. 
{Eng.) Henry, Charles and John. 
(La/.) Henry, Charles, John. Or^ Henry anc{ Charles and John. 

895. (d) Solis candor illustrior est quam ulUus ignis, The 

brightness of the sun is more intense than that of any 

firs. 

An quisqtiam potest sine perturbatione mentis irasci ? 

Can (then) any man be angry without some mental 

agitation ? 

(5) Num quis irascitur infantibus ? Is any body angry 

with infants ? 
(c) Quodlibet pro patri&, parentibus, amicis, adire peri, 
culum .... oportet, We ought to encounter any 
danger for our country^ our parents^ and our 
friends. 
Mihi quidvis sat est, Any thing is enough for me. 
{d) Agricola quispiam, Some husbandman (any, or a, hus- 
bandman). Pictor aliquis, Any, or a, painter. 
(«) Prope me hie nescio quis loquitur. Some body or 
other is talking here near me. 

896. Vocabulary 55. 

Everybody >quisque,« quaeque, quoUque ; G. cu- 

) jusque. 



X If * some * is emphatic = »ome at Uatt, though but lUUe, or of a bad quaiUy, 
aliquis should be used. 

J When quidam expresses 'a' it implies ^ a certain^ one, though it is unpe- 
oeasary, perhaps impossible, to nanu it : quispiam and aliquis do not imply an 
allusion to a particular individual. 

■ Q^isque is a sort of enclitic, and therefore never stands at the beginning ol 
A sentence in prose, and seldom even in poetry. The corresponding empfuUie 
form is ' unusquisquet^ ' each particular oneJ 
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Every body who ; whoever, 5 '^"^'^ quidquid (qUdquM. 

i every tpxng that; whatever). 

Whatever , every-that, \ quifunq"'." q"»cunque, quodcnnqne • 

( G. cujuBcunque, Ac. 
Whyl quid? 

Howl qull 

Somebody =r a person of conee- > ^ j ^ ^ od j G. alici^jnfc 

quence, ) 

At once— and, . idem— idem, b 

Any one man, quivis unos. 

Take care ; see that, vide ne. 

Rashly ; inconsiderate' y ; without > xej^^^b 

BuiBcient reason, ) 

Whatl quid? 

Some how or other, nescio quomtfdo. 

Exercise 59. 
397. Can (then)* any man govern the seasons ? Take care 
not to be angry with any body without sufficient reason. Take 
care to do nothing inconsiderately. Can (then) any of you govern 
the seasons ? Hardly any one can govern himself! Every man 
ought to defend his own' friends.** Will any man hesitate to shed 
his blood for his country ? This might have happened to any 
body. Shall (then) any thing deter me from encountering*' any 
danger (whatever) for my country'.and my parents' ? Is not any 
thing enough for Balbus ? He is braver than any (390, v) of the 
Gauls. If any one breaks his word for the sake of his friend, he 
sins'. Do you (then) believe that any Roman (you please) is 
braver than any Greek ? You may say any thing (you please) 
here. Whatever things are in the whole {onvnis) world, belong 
to men. Some are the slaves of glory, others of money. How 
does it happen that you (ph) do not know this ? What ! do not 
aU understand this ? Tliere are some who believe any body. 



•> QttieungiMis the adjective fom: of ^M^i*. 

b Fuere quidam qui Udem ornate, iidem versute dicerent. (Z.) 

« Though num expects the answerno, it does not imply that the answer 'yes* 
ninnot possibly be given, as ' on* does. * An quisqtuan * is therefore more com- 
mon than ^num quisquam,' and stronger thav <ntim quisj 

d Quisgue should immediately follow cases of svi or suue, and nufiMroli 
^.decimus guisquc, every tenth man). 



L40 PRONOUNS. [§ 51. ^!i8-4(m. 

' § 51. Pronouns continued. (On the prefixes and affixes of 
the interrogatives,) 

398. (a) The syllable ec often appears as a prefix, aiid the syl- 
lable nam as an affix, to interrogative pronouns and adverbs. 

The *6cM8 from en! tm! turn! a particle calling for attention to 
what is going to be said. ' Nam * is properly ruandyf by name; bo that 
quUnam is, who by name; name or tell. me, uho, {Hartung,) 

The en stands alone in, ^En unquam cuiquam contumeliosiuB audistia 
factam injuriam, &c.1 ' ( Ter, Phorm. U. 3.) Nam id appended to quts^ 
quid, ubiy num, &c. 

399. {li) ' Always ' after one superlative and before another, 

may be translated by qmsque, agreeing with the same substantive 

that the superlatives agree with. 

The singular is generally to be used, when a substantive is not to be 
expressed in Latin. 

400. (a) Ecquid* sentitis in quanto contemtu vivatis ? Do you 

perceive at all (or, perchance) in what contempt you 
are living ? 
Num quidnam novi accidit ? Has any thing fresh 
occurred ? 

(b) Optimum quidque rarissimum est, The best things are 

always the rarest. 
Altissima qtuBque flumina minimo sono labuntur, 7%^ 
deepest rivers always ^07(? vdth the least sound, 

(c) Doctissimus quisque, All t?ie most learned men. 

(d) Aliud alii natura iter ostendit, Nature points out one 

path to one man, another to another. 
Aliud alio fertur, One thing is borne in one directiofu 
another in another. 

401. {Eng,) One Balbus. {Lot,) A certain Balbus. {Quidam.) 
{Eng.) One does one thing, another anotherj 

{LMt.) Another does another thing. 

402. Vocabulary 56. 

Little = but or too little, parum (with genii,). 



* Ec{'=zen) prefixed to qui9i quid, qwmdo, <&c., puts a question doubtingly^ 
but intimates that the answer ^noMs rather expected. It often gives a tone of 
impatience to the inquiry. 

f In a sentence of this kind, one — one must be translated hj alui»—<jlwM 
«nU another— another be untranslated. 
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A little == some, but not much, paulum, or paulttlum. 
A considerable quantity; Bome ) j. ^^^^^ ^^^j^ ^ ^^ 

considerable. ) 

In the mean time, interim. 

Meanwhile ; all that time, interea.ff 

Sometimes =: now and then (op- 1 

frooicivmgi as compared with I 

wmnunqaam, to the notion of pnterdum. 

hut seldom), . J 

Sometimes (approaching to the $ °?f °^°*1^'^ J ^^^^^^do" (*« •«»^ ^*- 

notion oi pretty often). ) ^'^^ properly same time or oihcr, and 

^ often therefore equivalent to at lati)J 

funquam (with negaiivee); aliquando 

I (when it means, ai some one time, be 

Ever, -^ it when it may); quando (after n,ni»^ 

in«, Ac.j when the ever is not em« 
phatic).k 
In a different direction ; to some > i. ^qo^ |\ 
other place, ) ^ ' '* 

From a different direction, aliunde. 

c usquam,! aliquo, ,quo (to be used accord- 
Any where =: any whither, < ing to the Rules for * any .* See Any^ 

I Index I). 
Nowhere or whither, nusquam. 

Strength, j vires, virium, &c. (in ewg. « force', 

c * violence/ ; vis, vim, vi). 
f;^ Rarius interdum quam nonnunquam esse memento. 

ff Jnterea refers to an event continuing during the whole interval : interim to 
one that occurs at aom^ time or times within that interval. Hence, as DoderUin 
observes, in negative sentences interea is the regular word, as the poeaHnlUy 
and expectation of a thing's happening is always of some duration. 

h The syllable ali, whether as prefix or termination, always denotes quality, 
ThuB ' si aliquit adest,' is, ' if there be any one present, he he who or what hemay^ 
whereas * si qaiaqwim adest * would mean ' if there be hvt one present, no matter 
whether more or not.' (G.) Aliquando is properly ' at one Hme^ whether near 
or far off^ but as a thing's tmce happening may prove thepMn&i^ify of its ofttn 
happening, aliquando is often equivalent to aliquoHea. 'But in the golden ige it 
is used by preference of things that had better happen never, (D ) 

i It gets this meaning from its being implied by the nature of the sentence 
that no early time remains. In this meaning it Is often joined with tandem 
( ^= tam demum. D.). 

k Hence 'ever' = at any time, is translated by trnquam^ aitquando, or 
quandoj according as *any* would be translated under the same circumstances, 
by uUuMj aliquisy or quia. Si quiay m quando are nearly equivalent to whoever^ 
whenever. 

1 Usquam is more regularly the 'any where' of rest^ but is used after verba 
of motion, as we use where. 



142 COMPARISONS. § 52. 403, 404. 

Exercise 60. 

[^Ever ' after whether^ when marked as emphatic, is to be translateii 
by eequando, 

* Parehancef* after whdfurf is to be translated by the addition of gtdd 
to en or num : ecquidf numquid. 

When * ever ' and * any * are marked as emphatic (in other cases) they 
are 9u>^ to be translated by quando^ quis. 

^A* emphatic is to be translated by a pronoun,'] 

403. What prevents us from- banishing every tenth man ? We 
have lost some considerable time by playing. They say that they 
shall never^ die. We shall all die some time or other. The best 
men always (h) die with the most resignation. In the mean time 
one Octavius called upon me at my own house. None of you 
called upon me all that time'. There is no one but (44, (2) ) is 
sometimes mistaken. Most' of us are pretty often, all of us are 
sometimes deceived (p. 14, 15, h). Which is the wiser, Caius or 
Balbus ? Does any man believe liars ? In the mean time a' 
(393) greater fear 'seized upon the soldiers. I hear that there is 
a' greater fear in the city. If you ever return (shall have 
returned) home, you will understand these things. Have you 
ever' hec^rd this from any body ? [No.] If you are setting out 
any where, return in the evening. Are you going to set out to 
some other place ? Nowhere. Some considerable time has been 
lost (in) asking my friends. Some persons devote themselves to 
one thing, others to another. Yirtue is not of such'*' strength as 
to defend herself. *• Have you perchance two countries ? Let 
me know whether I shall ever' see you. There were some who 
bad two countries. 



XIX 

§ 52. Convparison, 

404. (a) The regular particle of comparison is quam (^Aoti). The things com* 
pared will of course be in the mom ca»e, 

(a) When the same noun belongs to each member of the comparison, it 
is omitted in one. In English we express it in the^t^ clause, and use 
the pronoun *ihat* for it in the second. This 'that^ is not to be trans- ' 
lated into Latin. 
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405. (h) Sometimes quarA is omitted, and the following noun 
put in the ablative.'^ 

(a) As a rule, the ablatitt should not be used in this way, except where 
the same noun would follow qwxm in the nondnaiioe. Sometimes how- 
ever the abtaHve^ especially of pronouMy is used for the aeeuMotvpe after 
quam. In the construction of the ace, with infin. this would be regular. 

(0) Moreover, the construction with the abloHve should not be used, un- 
less the object with Which another is compared, actually postesBea ths 
property^ in question. 

406. (c) Comparatives and superlatives are often accompanied 
by ablatives, expressing by how much one thing exceeds or falls 
short of another. 

407. (d) The English the— the {szbijhaw muck-by «o mwh) are expressed m 

Latin by qwmio—tarUo ; quo — eo or hoc. 

A sentence of this kind may also be expressed by ut qui»que with t 
superlative, followed by ita with another. 

408. ' Sometchat ' and * too ' with the positive are expressed by the compa" 
rative, when those adverbs are not emphatic. And sometimes an emr 
photic positive is expressed by the comparative. 

409. (a) Europa minor est, ftiam Asia, Europe U less than 

Asia, 
{b) Non ego hac node hngiorem vidi, / have not seen a 

longer night than this, 
(c) Multo difficilius. Much more difficult. ' 
((2) Eo minor est arcus, quo altior est sol. The higher the 
. ^ sun is, the less is the arc. 

Tanto brevius omne tempus, quanto felicius est, The 

happier any time is^ the shorter it is (i. e. appears), 

Ui quisque est vir optimus, ita difficillime esse alios 

imprdbos suspicatur. The better a man isy the more 

difficulty he has in suspecting that others are 

wicked. 

(e) Romani bella queedam fortius quam feUcius gesse- 

runt. The Romans carried on some wars with more 

courage than success. 

Pestilentia minaciar quam pemiciosior, A pestilence 



» If I say a person is *§apientior CatOf* I ascribe wisdom to CaluBf though 
less of it than to any other person. If I say he is * sapientior qtuim Odiu^ 2 
do Dot necessarily ascribe to Caius any wisdom at all. 
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more alarming than (really) fatal (or, alarming 
rather than destructive). 

(/*) Proelium majua quam pro numero hostium editur, A 
severer battle is fought than could have been ex- 
pected from the (small) number of the enemy. (Or, 
a battle unusually severe for the number of the 
enemy.) 
Alexander consedit regi& sell& multo excelsiore quam 
pro habitu corporis, Alexander sat dovm on the 
royal chair , which toas far too high for his stature. 

(g) Res graviores (important). Morbi graviores fse- 
vere). 

410. Vocabulary 57. 

Passionate, iracundus, a, um. 

Angry, iratus, a, um. 

Considerably more, aliquanto plus (see 402). 

Many times as great, multis partibus msgor 

Are hard to be avoided, or diffi- ) ^^^^^^ yitantnr. 

cult to avoid, )' 

Hidden, occultus, a, um (partic qf occXilXnf), 

Snares, inaidie, arum,/. 

Frequent, crdber, bra, brum ; frgquens," tis. 

Loquacious, loquax, acis. 

Old age, senectus, atis, /. 

Difference, distantia, ae,/. 

Worse, pejor, or, us {UJugood than, deterior). 

(Words by which superlatives are strengthened). 

As shortly as possible, quam^ brevissime. 

^.^"S/""^'"^ ^° "-|longeop»lenti8«imu.. 
Far; byfiur, multo. 

The very least, vel minimus. 

^ The most unjust possible, or in >_, , , , . 

{Eng,) He is too proud to be a slave. 

{Lot,) He is prouder than that he tihmdd he a slave. 



» Creber denotes chae and crowded aiteeeesioriy and often implies cenmre: fre- 
quena denotes a plentiful aupply^ and rather as an epithet of praiae. FVequena 
Is also used of a place * miKh resorted to,* and a 'fttll ' senau»-house : in which 
sense crc6«r is not used, but eeleber, which is related to it as KaXvirra to KpHirru. 

• Poteet, posaunt, Ac, may be inserted after quam, » Aves nidos quam pos- 
avnt mollissime substemunt = tarn moUiter, quam possunt moUisslme. (O.) 
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(Quam ut mancipium sit, or poasit esae.) 
{Eng,) I took the greatest pains I could. 
{Lot.) 1 took pains (as great) hB^ the greatest I could {qwon}, 
{Eng,) As great a difference as there can possibly be. 
(Lot.) A difference as great-as the greatest can be. 

(Q^anta maxima potest esse distantia.) 

Exercise 61. 

411. That report was frequent rather than certain (e). The 
better a man is, with the more resignation will he die. The 
most hidden dangers are always the most difficult to avoid. The 
more hidden a danger is, the more difficulty is there in avoiding 
jt.^* The more passionate a man is, the more difficulty has he^' 
in commanding himself. He is too angry to be able to command 
himself. I prefer the most unjust peace in the world to the justest 
war. Saguntum was an extremely flourishing state. I will say 
OS shortly as possible, what it seems to me should be done.*'^ They 
perceive the very least things. They worship Libera, whom they 
also*^ call Proserpina. I have accomplished the longest journey 
1 possibly could. I have finished the business with the greatest 
care I possibly could. In important matters, there is need of delib- 
eration. '° Old age is by nature somewhat (408) loquacious. We 
have lost considerably more gold than you. It is an allowed fad^ 
that the sun is many times as great as the earth. There b the 
greatest possible difference of character between them. 



XX. 

§ 53. Remarks on some of the Tenses. 

412. The perfect defnUe (perf. with haoe) is virtually a present tense, being 
used of an action begun at some past time, and carried on vp to, or 
nearly itpto the present moment. Hence, as we have seen (40, cQ, it 
may be followed by the present or perfect sulijunctiye.^ 

P Quam maximaa potui copias = tantas, quam maximas. (G.) 
4 Nevertheless the Roman ear was so accustomed to the imperf, sitbj, aftcr 
the per/,, that they used it (even where the perf. is plainly equivalent to our 
perfect with ' have '), provided \the action could be conceived as one advancing 
gradually to its completion.' (Z.) < Diu dubiiam {have long doubted) num meliuf 
sit,* ^., would sound strange to Roman ears : they preferred * nam melius esset^ 
even when they did not narrow, but were on^ stating the resuU, (K.) 

7 
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413. (a) To express, * I June been doing a thing for a long time/ the Romani 
said ^lamdomgU for a long time already.' 

(Jam pridem cupio, Iha»e long been denring.) 

414. In animated narrative, the past is oflen described by the 
present. 

{b) The present when thus used {prtgeenM kieiaricum) may be followed 
either by the preaefU 9ubj. (according to the general rule for the sequence 
of tenses), or by the imperfect aubj. (as being itself virtuaUy a past 
tense). The imperfect is, on the whole, the more common. (Z.) 

415. (c) A present tense after relatives, or, * when,' ^if,' 'as 
long as,' * before,' &c., is generally to be translated by a futurSf 
when the action expressed by it is sdll future. 

The action w generally still future, when the verb in the prin- 
cipal clause is in a future tense or the imperative mood.' 

If one action must be completed before the other begins, the 
future perfect should be used. In this case the perfect definite is 
sometintes (by no means always) used in English.' 

416. (1) {Eng.) Whensoever I take''- my journey into Spain I witt come to you. 

(Lot.) Whensoever I a/udl take my journey, Ac. 

(2) {Eng.) When | have performed this, I will conuj dc. (Rom. zy. 28.) 
(Lat.) When I shall have performed this, I tnll conu, Ac. 

(3) {Eng,) When he u come (perf. def.), hewiUteU us, Ac, (John W. 6.) 
{Lot.) When he thaU have come^ he tpiU tell us, Ac. 

|4 * ( Eng.) (String) they would neither eai nor drink, till they had killed 
Paul (Acts xxui. 12). 
{Lot,) (Saying) they would neither eat nor drink, till they thould 
have killed Paul. 



' The subjunctive present used imperativety, is virtuaUy an imperaliu. 

• The Roman, viewing theftiture action or event from hiepreeent, marked it» 
futurity, and, if necessary, its completion: the Englishman removes himself to 
the * when * spoken of, and contemplates it as a state then existing. The Roman 
considered it relatively : the Englishman considers it aboohUely. There are 
some constructions. In which the completion of the action is not marked, even 
In Latin; for instance, ii^the use bf the imperfect subjunctive in marking the 
relative time of a wish, request, or question : e. g. * He answered when he was 
asked:' *quum tnterrogaretur,* not inierrogatus esset,tho\J^ thequesticA must 
be completed before the answer is given. 

* Even in Latin, the present (after a) is sometimes used, as in English, in 
connection with a future; but only when it is to intimate that tfae./ii<iir» evsnl 
dependB upon Bome present circumstance or res^ution. Examples are: *P«r» 
pdetur bellum, si non urgem,us obsessos,' Ac. lAv. v. 4. ' Si vineimms, omnia 
nobis tuta, &c. . . . patebunl,' Sail. 6)3, 9. (G.) (On the mJff. prtt. after s^ 
see 436 (b) ). 
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(5) {Eng.) As soon as they fiear o[ me, they shaU obey me (2 Saia 
zxii.45). 
(Lot.) As soon'as they shall hear of me, they thall obey me : 
{or) As soon as they thaU have heard^ Ac 

417. (d) * Should,' ' would,' * could,' &c., when used to soften 
an assertion by throwing into it an expression of doubtfulness, are 
generally to be translated by putting the verb in the present or 
perf. of the suhpinctive, 

a. In this idiom the perfect does not appear to bear any reference to the 
completion of the action. (See 428, note *.) 

b. (e) Vilimy naUnif maUrn^ are often used in this manner, and often In 
connection with the verb in the eiibjtmctioe governed hy*ut* omitted. 

418. {/) After ut a consequence (but not a purpose) is often 
put in the perf, subj., instead of the imperf,, after a past tense. 

a. This occurs very frequently in Cornelius Nepos. The use of the 
P^f- gives more prominence and independence to the cofMeqaenee. (E.) 

6. The IMP. subj. marks (1) something past, (2) something contem- 
porary with another in past time, (3) something contemporary and 
continuing, 

c. The FBBP. subj. is either the subj. of the aaritt ('wrote') or of the 
prcBteritum in prasenti (or perf, defnUe^ * have written '). (K.) 

419. (a) Jam pridem cupio, J have long desired, 

Vocat me alio jam dudum tacita vestra exspectatio. 
Your sjUent expectation has for some time been 
calling me to another point, 
Copise, quas diu comparahant. Forces which they had. 
long been collecting. 
(&) Subito edicunt Consules, ut ad suum vestitum Sena- 
tores redirent, The Consuls suddenly published an 
edict) that the Senators should return to their usual 
dress, 

(c) Quum Tullius rure redierit, mittam eum ad te, When 

TulUus returns from the country, I will send him 
to you. Facito hoc ubi voles, Do this when you 
please. 
Si te rt^avero aliquid, nonne respondebis t If I put 
any question to you, will you not answer ? 

[d) Hoc sine ull^ dubitatione, confirmaverim,'^ I would 

assert this without any hesitation. 

_ _______ 

B The perf. ntbjtmctive used in this mahner to withhold a positive assertion, 
iiccurs in negoHrt sentences oftener than in positive ones. (G.) 
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(e) Dc me sic velim judicesy I would wish you to judge 

thus of me. 
NoHm factum, I could wish it not to be done. {Not* 

lem'' factum, I could wish it had not been done.) 
(/) Quo factum est, ut plus, quam collegse, Miltiades 

valuerity The consequence of which was, that Mil 

Hades had more influence than his colleagues. 

420. Vocabulary 58. 

r dudum, or jamdudum (applied to ^wrt 
For some time, < preceding periods ; on hour or few 

( hours; less, generally, than a day). 

r diu, or jamdiu^ (of an &ction continued 
Long; for a long time, < suspended, or not occurring, through 

( the whole period). 

^ pridem or jampridera (referring to a past 
TiOng ago, < point of time ; not, like diu, to a past 

C period of time). 

r cup5re,« io (150), iv, it (this is of the in- 
To desire, < ward feeling : op tare is to desire r= to 

(. express a vnsh for). 

r avere {defect, verb) this denotes a rest- 
To long, < less impatient longing ; gestire, a dc- 

C lighted^ joyous longing. 
Not above two or three times, bis terve. 
Two or three times ; several times, bis terque. 

(The Preposition Ad.) . 
(1) 7V>, (2) ai; (3) up to, until; to the amount of; (4) for^ Ac. 
To a man, ad unum. 

* When a conceited case is to be expressed with the intimation that the fad 
corresponds to it, or r.jxy so correspond, the pres. ani perf of the subj. are used : 
but when it is to be intimated that the fact does rjot, or cannot correspond to it, 
the imperf or pluperf subj. must be used. (Z.) 

w But pridem and diu are often interchanged, though only in constructions 
wtiere the notions of duration or of a distant point of beginning (respectively) 
may easily be implied, though the exact word would require duration rather 
than a point j or a point rather than duration. In *jampridem cupiOf* <&c., the 
notion o{ continuance is plainly tmpZtecf : in the corresponding English construc- 
tion we have it expressed. Dudum = diu-dum (where dum- restricts the mean- 
ing as in vixcfum, nondum) : pridem = irplv Sfi {Hartung) or vpiv Sfjv. (D.) 

« Velle, cupgre, denote the inward feeling; optare, ezpetSre, expression ol 
that feeling. VeUe and optare denote, respectively, the calm feding and its 
expression, cupsr^ and expetere the eager, excited feeling and its expression. 
Avire expresses a restless, impatient longing; gestire a deHghted aMficipa 
don. (D.) 
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ft 
To extreme old age, ad Bummam senectutem. 

He is nothing to, = compared to, ) ^^ ^^ ^„^ ^^^ 

him, S 

For a time, ad tempus (also, < at the proper tiuoo^X 

As many as two hundred, ad ducentos. 

Word for word, ad verbum. 

At most, ad summum, or summmn only. 

At least, ad minimum ; minimum. 

At last, ad extremum. 

(a) {Eng.) They (io nothing ftiz/laugh. 

{Lot.) They nothing else than laugh (nihil aliud guam ridenCt 
faciwni omitted). 

Exercise 62. 

[By what verb should to take away a had thing be translated 1] 
421. I have for some time been desiring to take away from you 
(hat care of yours, I have long desired to call, upon Caius. 
p After his soldiers had been slain to ,a man, he himself returned 
to Rome, p Having taken Marseilles by storm," he returned 
home. I am longing p to take Marseilles, and ohtain a triumph 
for a victory over the Gauls. He was whipped with rods several 
times. He was whipped with rods two' or three' times' at most. 
There is no doubt that Caius is nothing (compared) to Balbus. 
Time is wanting p for finishing that business (of yours). I would 
wish you to pardon me. Caius to extreme old age learned some- 
thing additional ' every day. At last all held their tongues. I 
am longing to return thanks to Caius. It cannot be denied that 
death is a rest from labours.'* Do we not give boys sentences to 
learn by heart 9"^^ He gives boys the longest sentences he can** 
to be learned by heart, word for word. They (2a- nothing but cry 
out, that it is all over with Caesar's army. His industry was 
suchy^^^ thai (418) he learned something additional every day. 



§ 54. Remarks on some of the Tenses continued, 

422. {a) The perfect subjunctive (as well as the presetit) is 
used as an imperative. 



Tf Addiscebat aliquid. 
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423. (h) The future is sometimes used, as in English , for the 
imperative ; in other words, we sometimes express a wish that a 
person should act in a particular wny, in the form of an assertion 
that he wiH so act. 

424. (c) Questions that do not ask for information, but for 
assentf are to be translated into Latin by the present or imperfect 
of the subjunctive, according as a present or past time is refer- 
red to. 

The object of such questions is, to excite the tame emotion or produce 
the eame convicHon in the minds of the persons addressed, that the 
speaker himself feels or pretends to feel. If they are negative in form, 
the answer or expression of assent will be affirmative; and conversely, 
if not. 

425. These ^question* of appeal ' (which usually express perplexity or 
some emotion) may be asked by auxiliary verbs in English in various 
ways : the thing to be considered is, * does the question require an an- 
noerfor information, or mxre aaaent (or sympathy) V 

a [Forms of ^queationg of appeal* iA English.] (1) With Pass. Subj. 

WJiat ahall I do? (when asked in perplexity, implying that nothing 
saiiBfaetory can well be done.) What am I to do? What can I do? 

Why ahmUd I rdaU this? (Ans. You need not.) (2) With Impesf. 
Subj. Whatwae Itodo? What ehould I have done? What ought 1 
to have done ? 

426. (1) (Eng.) He tatight the children of the principal men. 

(Lai.) Principum liberos emdiebat. (Imperf expresses a state con' 
Hnued or an action qften repeated in a past space of time.) 

(2) {Eng.) You vmM heme thought. You wndd have believed. 
(La/.) Putares. Crederes. 

(3) {Eng.) I remember reading that (or, to have read that). 
(Lat.) I remember to read that {legere* memini). 

(4) {Eng,) It vjould be tedious, endless, Ac 

(Lat.) It w tedious, endless, <&c. (longum. Infinitum e$t). 

(5) (Eng.) It would have been better. 

(Lat.) It toas better (utilius/teif*). So satius, par, idoneum, AcJwL 

427. (a) Quod dubitas, ne feceris, What you have doubts 

about, don't do. 
(b) Si quid accident novi, fades ut sciam, If any iMng 
neto happens, you will let me know (= let mo 
know). 

» But the inf. perf. follows memvni^ Ac, when the ppeaker does not carry him- 
self back, as it were, having himself »c«n, heardf Ac what he describes. 

• Erat or futrat must be used, if the time requires those tenses : and the inpL 
pr/w. foUoix'B these expressions. (See 130.) 
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(c) Quid faciam ? WJiat am I to do ? What can I (or 

shall I) do ? 
Quis neget, &c. ? Who can deny . . . / 
Quid facerem ? What was I to do? What ought I 

to have done ? What should I have done f 

428. Vocabulary 59. 

A banquet ; an entertainment, conyIyium,b i, n. 

If I may say so without offence, pace tul dixerim. 

Under favour, bond iit& venii. 

A favour; pardon, venia,se, /. 

To pardon (spoken of a «.pmor), \ ''^^^,.^'^" ^^^ '*° «~^ * P*™^ 

To ask pardon for a fault, delicti^ venlam pSt?re ; petiv, petit 

Look to that yourself id ipse videris ; or tu videris. 

I^t Fortune look to, or see to, it, fortuna vlderit. 
I can scarcely believe, vix crediderim.* 

(The Preposition Adversum or Aoversus.) 
Adversus, or adversum, corresponds almost exactly with our agaihst 
in all its uses ; but has besides the meaxung^over-againat ( = opposite) 
and towarda. 

Exercise 63. 
[Translate, *1 am j)Qirdoned.^'\ 

429. Who can deny that a banquet is preparing ?• There ia 
no one but wishes that a banquet should*^ be prepared. You 
would have thought that a banquet was prepared. What was I 



b EpuliBj Srum is the most general notion, a fneo/, whether frugal or sump- 
tuous, with only the members of the family or with guests, public or private ; 
amoivUfm is e meal with gne^j a dinner-pany : dOpes a religwuM banquet, a 
banquet after a sacrifice ; eptUUm a banquet in honour of some person, or on 
some festive occasion ; comUaatio a riotoiu party, a drinking bout, (D.) 

« The ignoaceiiM pardons from his heart, forgives and forgets ; the veniam daauM 
passes over as Vifavour what he might justly resent or punish. The friend or 
equal ignoacit; the superior or more powerful person veniam dot, (D.) 

d DddtrUin thinks that delictum is not a ain qfomienon as is generally thought, 
but that it has the same extent of meaning BBpeccatum: both expressing sins 
against prudence as well as those against morality ; errora as well as avna. 

♦ Vix crediderim = vix credam = rnx credo. But this per/, aubj. does nol 
always stand for the present indie, but sometimes for the perf. * Tum vero ego 
necquidquam Capitolium aervaverim ' ^ servavi. (K.) 

• In English we have no present or imperf. passive^ except in a few verbs that 
form these tenses with what is inform the preaent participle of the active voice, 
but is probably the participial aubatantive, which used to be governed W t*- 
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to do ? — ^the banquet had been long preparing. The latter saya 
that a banquet is preparing : the former denies (it). He taught the 
boys to play on the lyre. Do not prepare a banquet. It would he tedi- 
ous (426) to relate all the evils that have happened to us by our 
ciwi fault. Under favour I would say, my brother, that opinion 
of yours is' very often' (p. 13, 6.) prejudicial. Are they too to 
be pardoned ? It cannot be denied that they have several timea 
asked pardon for their fault. Let fortune see to this, since we 
may not use reason and counsel. I rememoer their charging. 
Caius toith immorality. They published an edict that no one^^ 
should be capitally condemned without being heard. Justice is 
piety towards the gods. Would it not have been better, not to 
have concealed those things from your father ? They do nothing 
but mock the poor (420, a). There are some who perceive the 
very least things. 



XXL 

§ 55. On the principal kinds of Conditional Propositions, 

430. In ecndUional (or hypotfuiical^ propositions, the clause with * if* is the 
eonditian or eondUional claua6 ? the other, the eonaeqiunce or coiuequeni 
douse. 

431. Sometimes the consequence is expressed in the indicative mood, no 
doubt being intimated as to the existence or non-exi*tenee of the condi- 
tion. 

(If this M A, that is B.) 
Here we have ' possibility^ or simple supposition, without any expres* 
sion of uncertainty,* 



preposition *on* or* an* shortened into 'a.' Thus * the ark was a preparing* 
{I Pet. iiL 20). * Forty and six years was this temple m building * (John ii. 20). 

There is no trusting the mere look of a form, as the following table will show :— 

(1) He ... M coming , . . (pres act) 

(2) The house . is building . . . (pres, pass.) 

(3) This , , .is asking (too much) (< is,' wih the participial sfubstantive. ) 

(1) He . .is come .... perf. act.) 

(2) The house . is built .... (perf. pass.) 

(3) He . . . is loved (^y 9X1) . (pres. pass.) 

' Indie. : pace tui dixcrim, <&c., being only parenthetical Insertions. 
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432. Sometimes, however, though the consequence is expressed In the in- 
dicative, uncertainty i» expressed as to the existence or not of the 
condition : it being implied however that this uncertainty will probably 
be removed. 

{*IfI have any thing, / will f^ve it you ;' and I will see whether 1 
have or not.) 
Here we have uncertainty with the prospect of deciaion. 

433. Sometimes the consequence is itself expressed in a concUHonxd form i 
and then, the condition is merely contemplated as a conceivable cate, but 
no hint is given as to its being likely actually to occur or not, 

(If you were to do this, you would greatly oblige me.) 
Here we have (according to Hermann and Buttman) *uncertainiy 
without any such accessary notion as the prospect of decision.' 

434. Lastly, the consequence may express tohat wouldbe doings orwoudd 
have been done^ if a condition that is actually unrealized^ had been real- 
ized /u«< TUTir, or at some past time. 

If I had it, I would now give it to you (but I have not) 
It I had had it, I would have given it you. 



{Forms of Conditional Propositions.) 

435. (a) Si quid habet, dat,^^ If he has any thing, he gives vt. 
{h) Si quid haheam, daho, If I have any thing, I will 

give it. 
. (c) Si quid haheret, daret,^ If he should have any thing j 
he would give it. 

r (1) Si quid haleret, daret, \ ^^^^ i^'/V^' J' 

Wj rif ke had had any 

[ (2) Si quid hahidsset, dedisset, J thing, he would 

(^ have given it. 

9 The consequence may also be in the imperative or in the future. (Seo 
437, i.) 

h On this, see 445. It is, to say the least, very uncommon to find a proposi- 
tion of this form, from which the notion of the possible realization of the con- 
dition is not excluded. (See Zumpfs opinion, 419, v.) KUhner says, *si hoc 
dkas* = eav roiiro Xeyrn and si rotiro Xiy^^s : sometimes, however, the last rela- 
tion h expressed as in Greek, 'si hoc dvceretur^ vere diceretur.' (Vol. ii. p. 546.) 
The same form of proposition is used in a different way, when the imp, suij. 
( := the Greek optat.) is used to express something /re^v^n/Zy occurrtng- in past 
time, 

* Ca)sar— Si peteret per amicitiam patris atque suam, non 

Quidquaip pro/fccrc/. *—Hor. Sat. i. 3. 4. (See Heindorfui loo.^ 
7* 
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436. Here we see that the forms (c) and (d) (I) coincide. The form (c) 
means, * if at any time he were to have any thing, he would give it :' 
but such a sentence, though not nece«9ar% intimating the impossibilit} 
of this case occurring, of course, does imply that It ha» not occurred. 
It thus runs very near to the meaning of (cQ (1)) wliich, besides imply, 
ing that it ka$ not, implies that it wiU not occur. 

These two cases are not distinguished in Latin : the oonitxt^ or our 
prniouM kiuwUdge, must determine whether the case is contemplated 
as poooibU, or noC 

437. (a) Possibility, or simple supposition, without any expres- 

sion of uncertainty : the indicative in hoth clauses. 
(h) Uncertainty with the prospect of decisijon : * « ' with 
the subjunctive present (or perfect) ; the indicative^ 
commonly the future,* in the consequence. 

(c) Uncertainty without any such accessary notion as the 

prospect of decision : the imperfect subjunctive 
clauses. 

(d) Impossibility, or helief that the thing is not so : the 

subjunctive in both clauses, the imperfect for present 
time, and a continuing consequence ; the pluperfect 
for past time. 
488. But the conseqtience may refer to present, the condition to 
past time ; or vice versd, 

* If I had received a letter (acc6ptM«m), I ivould now read it {recitarem). 

* If I at this time wanted any thing (opus e»oe(), I tootUd have come 
i^oeniasem) myself.' 

439. Since, * / wotddgive it you (now), if I had it (now)' comes to the 
same thing as * I would have given it to you, if I had had any,' the tm- 

. perfect subjunctive in Latin may often be translated by the forms ' would 
have* {could or should have\ when it is implied that the condition will 
not be realized. 

440. (d) When the form * would have ' is in the consequence, 
the pluperfect in the condition must he in the subjunctive in 
Latin. 

441. With the imperfect and pluperfect, ^si' always governs 
the suhjunctive. 



i The imperative may stand in the consequence. Of course the perf. or fu- 
ture, both the simple and the periphrastic future^ may stand in either clause, oi 
both : si illud miM beneficium tribueiur (or tributum erit or fuerit), magnopere 
t/audebo. In the second class, trihuium sit^ or fuerU^ fromjuerim. 
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442. ^^ Since we use the indicative condUumaUi/y care must be taken to 

translate this by the subjunctive (435, b.) when * shctUd * might be used | 
when, that is, there is ' uncertainJty with the prospect of dedtianJ 

443. VOCABULAEY 60. 

Happy, beatus, a, um.k 

Much less, \ "^®<^"™* (generally after a negaihe ; if a 

c verb follows it must be in the «u6/ime). 

Not to say \ ^^ **^*^*™ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ probably be 

^* I Mid with truth). 

I do not say, non dlco. 

I will not say, non dicam. 

All, omnes (all together^ cuncti, univerai)." 

Cautious, cautus, a, um. 
^11 taken one by one; each of? .„^.; „ . 

then, singly, ;smgul.,«.iL 

For iristancOj verbi causi. 

To rise, orior, oriri, ortus. 

The Dog-star, Cailctlla, bb, /. 

{Eng,) Nd painter. (Lot-) Nemo pictor. 

(Eng.) This does not at all terrify me. (Lai.) This terrifies me naUttng. 

Exercise 64. 
[Gtk9. *Ifheu>ereto'«c.s<ifhe«A0ii2t2>dc.J 

444. If a happy life can be lost^, it cannot be happy'. He who 
does not defend a friend, if he can, sins^. If all things are brought 
about" by fate, nothing can admonish us to he more cautious. 
Peleus, if he were to hear it, would lift up his hands. Pe- 



k Faustua and prosper are ssud of (hinge only, not of persons. * That which 
is .prosperum merely satisfies the hopes and wishes of men, like ' totaled for,*- 
* desired :' the fauatum refers more to the gracumsness of the gods : thejbrtiaiar 
tuB is a lucky person : the beatus feels himself happy (as he is) and is contented.' 
(D.) Felix expresses both that which isy and that which makes happy {beatus, 
only what is ^ happy*) : and relates principally *to the obtaining, possessing, or 
enjoying external goods, and supposes a man's own co-operaiumJ* Th's latter 
circumstance distinguishes it from fortunatus, which also relates more to par- 
tieular events. 

I Nedttm is sometimes followed by tU: 'nedum vi ulla vis fieret.' 
{Uv, iU. 14.) 

« Ctmcti (opposed to d^spersi) *all actually united;* universi (opposed to sinr 
guli or unusquisque) * all taken together.* As meaning * all,' * the wh^jle,* in the 
sing., totus represents the thing as originally ' a whole :' omnis, cunctus, uni- 
versus, all jepresent it as originaUy made up of certain parts, of which the ag«;;Te* 
gate is taken. (D.) 

n Fiunt. 
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leus, if he heard it (hut he has not), would lift up. his hands. 
If any one were to do this he would lay the king under a great 
obligation. Even Csesar could not have done this ; much less 
can you (443, note 1). The boy should be admonished, that he 
may show himself the more cautious (63, h). All the wisest 
men** are aware that the interest of each and of all is the same'. 
[ can scarcely think him equal to aL of them taken one by one, ' 
much less to aU of them together. If you are equal to them all- 
together, you will easily conquer them all -taken -one-by-one. If 
Fabius, for instance, was born p at the rising of the dog-star, he 
will not die in the sea. He is not equal » to them all taken one by 
one, not to say to them all together. He is equal to them all 
taken one by one, I do not say to them all together. No painter 
would say this {perf, subj,). Know that I do not fear these 
things at all. There were some'*' who did not fear these things 
at all. 



§ 56. Conditional Propositions continued, 

445. (a) Such conditional sentences as would in English have 
were to — , should, or wouM, in both clauses, often take the verbs 
of loth clauses in the subjunctive present, 

a. The conditional clause is here a contemplated pombilUy (resem- 
bling, in this, the third class ; n hxiberet^ daret) ; but the thing contem- 
plated is contemplated as occurring notr, and therefore often agrees 
with the second class (si habeam dabo), in implying a prospect of 
decision. 

Hence if a contemplated case is contemplated as occurring now, the 
prcBent subjunctive should be preferred to the imperfect : and when the 
possibility of its occurring now is to be strongfy intimated, the pr(>8en1 
is the only proper form. 

(1) Tu si hie Mj aliter tentiaa. 

^you were here, you vould think differently. 

(2) Tu si hie esses, aliter sentires. 

If you were here (which you neither are nor tnU be), you would think 

differently: 

(or) If you had been here, you would haoe thougJit differently. 

0, From the ambiguity of the form * si quid haberet, daret,* the subj. 

prea, should probably be preferred, when it is not intended to intimate 

that the condition is improbable or irnposnble. The preB. si^j. may be 

o Inipar est. 
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used of suppositions realh/ impossible, if it is not the speaker's object 
to intimate this : * Si exaistat hodie ab inferis Lycurgus ga/udtai^^ &c 
{Lh, 39, 37.) 

446. The three conditional tenses of the subjunctive, are scrv 
berem, scripsissem, and scripturus essem. 

447. ' Scripsissem ' and ' scripturus essem ' are both used to 
express our * would have written.' But * scripsissem ' intimates 
that the thin^ would certainly have happened : scripturus essem, 
that it would probably have happened, because it was so intended^ 
or arranged 

(b) Thus, ' he would have slept ( = he intended to have slept, 
and therefore we may suppose would have slept) there, if he had 
gone on,' should be translated by the part, in rus with esset.f 

But the indicative {erat,fuit) is more common^ when the inten- 
tion is to be positively expressed. 

448. (c) The imperfect and pluperfect of the indicative are often 
used instead of the same tenses of the subjunctive, in the conse- 
quent clause. (It is then better to let the consequent precede the 
conditional clause.) 

449. (cQ The particle ai is occasionally omitted ; the verb of the conditional 

clause should then begin the sentence. 

450 (a) In quo si tantum eum prudentem dicam, minus quam 

debeam pradicem, In which if I were only to call 

him prudent, I should commend him less highly than 

I ought, 
{b) Conclave, ubi erai mansurus, si ire perrexisset. The 

chamber in yshich he would have lodged, if he had 

continued his journey. 
(c) Perieram, nisi tu accurrisses,^ I had perished ( = 

should have perished) if you had not run to my 

assistance, 
{d) Dedisses huic animo par corpus, fecisset quod opta^ 



P So also in the third class * si quid haberet daturuf taaet^ is correct, where 
datarus esset := *he wovJd he prepared to give.* {Kruger: who quotes Toe. H. 
li. 77, *cujiis filium adoptaturua esaem, si ipse imperarem,*) 

9^ conditional clause often refers to a consequence imputed; 'Pons Sublicius 
iter p<ene hostibus dedit, ni unus yirfuiaaet ' = {ei dediaaet) ni unus yir fidoaet. 
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bat; Had you given this mind a body hke itself, he 
iDOuld have done what he desired. 
451. Vocabulary 61. 
But if; if however, sin, sin autem. 

But if not, sin mteus.' 

Unless; if not, nisi." 

etsi: etiamsit— followed by tamen, ye^ 
(sometimes tamen preeede§ etsi, when 
the unexpected nature of the event to 
be described is to be made more prom- 
inent ; for taTnen e/«i, tametsi is found, 
ani. the tamen is sometimes repeated 
in the principal clause. — Although 
may also be translated by guamqiuanf* 
quamvia and Itcet.) 
quamquam (suggested by a former 
statement : it nas no influence on the 
mood), 
nisi forte; nisivero. 

fpotestas, atis, /. (of might with right, 
and therefore the proper word for 
conceded power); potentia, e,/*. (of 
actual inherent power), 
res ita se habet. 
potestatem sui fiEicSre. 
in nostrfi esse potestate. 



Although; though, 



Although indeed. 
Unless indeed. 

Power, 

The thing is so, 

To put himself in their power. 

To be in our own power. 



* Or, gin aecuSy nn aliter, 

• * Your memory will be weakened niH earn exerceas ' implies that if you «- 
erciae it, it will not be lessened. But from n non you might not infer this, bul 
only draw the strict conclusion that if you do not exercise it, it will be lessened. 
The oiy in ti non, is the eonjuncflan, tha nan belongs to the verb or other word 
in the proposition. 

t The compounds of '«' follow the same rule as si: With the prea.^ per/., and 
)vJt, they take the indicative unless the thing is to be asserted contingently and 
doubtfully ; with the imperf. and pluperf they generally take the nibj. , though 
here too the indicative comes in, when fhey introduce, not a auppoaition, but a 
faxt. ^Tametsi a duce deoerAantur,^ (Css.) *«Si,* like our * if,' is sometimea 
used for ' whether;^ * Tentata res est, n primo impetu capi Ardea posset.* 

« (Quamquam (quam */u>»' strengthened by doubling) is *Aotccrcr much,* but 
expresses * however much a thing reaUy existo,* or can, or must exist. It there- 
fore takes the indie, when the thing is not to be represented as doubtful. Quamr 
Di9 (or quantumvis) is 'however much a thing may be conceived possible, and 
therefore takes the subj, . lAcet ia no particle, but an impersonal verb, and may . 
occur in any tense. ' Licet recte agas, tamen, Ac' *Act as right as you please, 
yet, Ac/ ' Deirahat .... fortuna licebit.^ — Quamvis =: * although * (as in Nej* 
iptamvis -vrAat nomine ; with ind^.) belongs, generally speaking to a later 
age. - 
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{Eng.) Even this is not just wiUm it is voluntary. 
(Lai.) Even this is so {only) just, if it is voluntary. 

{Ita justum est .... n est voluntarium :* ita ken s on 
that condition or supposition.) 
[C. XXXII.] *But* {ssexceptj unUw) after a negative is niMi, or (if it sfanda 
before a substantive) the prepos. j>r€BUrm 

Exercise 65. 

[How is 'thai* translated after ' UfoUow'l (83)] 

452. If you were to ask me what is the nature of the gods, I 
should perhaps answer nothing (445). If the thing were so, I 
Bhould rejoice (445). If there be nothing in our own power, let 
us go away. If they had remained, he would have put himself 
in their power. We must cultivate eloquence, though some make 
a perverse use of it. Nothing would be in our own power, if the 
thing were so. The Stoics say that no man is divine, hut the wise 
man. Who can deny (424) that the most hidden snares are 
always the most difficult to avoid ? I love my enemy, more than 
you envy your friend. Caius is more brave than prudent.* I 
don't know whether^* any thing better than friendship' has been 
given to man by the immortal gods. Though these things are 
contrary to each other, we must nevertheless use them. Who 
will deny (424) that these things are of importance to us ? Though 
the thing were so, yet this could not he said without impiety. 1 
almost think that these things are not in our own power. If this 
be true, I shall rejoice : but if not, I must bear it with resignaOont 
This itself is not just unless it is voluntary. 



^ So, ( Patres decreverunt ut, quum populusregem jussisset, id a£cratuin easel 
Bi Patres anctores fierent. {Lav, i. 17.) 

" Grotefend distinguishes between three forms of comparison, thus : — 
' Caius fortior est, quam prudentior =r Caiua t^, indeed^ both brave and pru' 

d&ni ; btU yet mare brave than prudent. 
Caius magis fortis eRt, quam prudens = CaiuB U just aa brave, oahtundL 

prudent. 
Caiuo fortis est, quam pniden-j ^ Caius is braver but not at all pruderJ (where 
potiua may De supplied) JThe last twc forms belong to late wiltera, 
eepecicijy Tacitas. 
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§ 57. Conditional Propositions in dependent sentences. 

458. (a) Possibility without any expression of uncertainty. 
(Caius, si quid habet, dat.) 

Dicebant Caiuin, si quid haheret (or, si quid haheat) 
dare. 

(h) Uncertainty with the prospect of decision. 
(Si quid habtam, dabo,) 
Dicebat, si quid haheat (or haheret), se datQrum.* 

(c) Uncertainty without any such accessary notion. 
(Si quid haberet^ daret.) 

Dicebat, si quid haberet, se datQrum esse. 

{Or dahtrum fore^ if the independent proposition would be daturus 
^ eMem. See 447.) 

(d) Impossibility y or belief that the'lthing is not so. 

(1) (Si quid haherdy dard,) 

This form in a dependent sentence coincides with form (c). 

(2) (Si quid habuisset, dedisset.) 

Dicebat, si quid habuisset, se daturum fuisse. 

(3) When the verb of the conditional clause is in the 

pluperf., that of the consequent clause is in the im 

perfect. 
(Si quid accepisset, daret.) 
Dicebat, si quid accepisset, se daiurum esse.^ 

(4) The verb of the conditional clause in the itnperf.^ that 

of the consequent clause in the pluperfect. 
(Si quid opus esset, venisaet.) 
Dicebat se, si quid haberet, daturum fuisse. 
Dicebat se, si quid haberet, daturum. 
(or^ Dicebat se, si quid habeat, daturum. 

*Ogb. The condUional forms of the infinitive are scripturum esse {preB.)^ 
icrlpturum fuisse {per/.) ; scripturum fore (/«/.). Of these scrvpiurum e»e is 
bIso a mere future inJmUive ; the two others are only conditional forms. 

y Obs. The form daturum ease cannot be used to express * impoasSnliiy or 
belief that the thing is not soj* unless the verb of the conditional clause is of the 
pluperf. subj. * Dicebat si patris literas accepisset, se eas cum fratre communl- 
caturum esse.' The form ' si literas acdpeni se communieaturum esse,' would 
Dot imply this, but only express the receiving of a letter as a contemplated case 
(belonging to class (c) ). 
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454. Hence, when we have to make these sentences dependenti 
we must put 

/or dat, dabit, daret, dedisset: 

dare, daturum esse^ daturum esse, daturumfuisse : 
for daturus esset, 
daturum fore. 

455. We also see that the first two classes (when the verb ifl 

in Ihe future) are no longer distinguished. 

Si quid habet, dabit. ) 
Si quid habeat, dabit. ) 

^ Dicehat se, si quid haheret, daturum;' or, 'si quid 
haheat ;'« for where the perfect subjunctive would regu- 
larly be expected afler a past tense like dicehat, the 
present is often found with apparently no difierence 
of meaning; but not the imperfect for th^ present 
Kruger.) 

456. Vocabulary 62. 

To remain, '* remanere, mans, mans. 

To confer benefits upon, conferre, contttl, collat (in, with oee.) 

To be intimate with, familiariter uti ; usus. 

To draw up an army, instruSre aciem ; instrux, instruct 

To draw up his army in three lines, triplicem aciem instruSre. 

To engage, confllgSre, flix, fiict. 

Either — or, . aut»— aut ; vel — vel ; sive— sive. 

Or, aut \ye\\orthe enclitic ve. 

457. i:^ * At,* when the thing was done not in but nearj should be translated 
by apud, or ad with ace. 

(The battle apud Salamlna.* * Apud ' is found in later writers even for * m.') 



= Qrotefend observes, that Caaar generally retains the subj. pros, or perf, 
(after a past tense) when those tenses would stand in direct narration : but that 
CJc. and Liv. generally turn them into the imperf. or pluperf. (See 418.) 

* ^ Aut* expresses a difference in the things! 'reZ' a difTerence in the expres' 
wm. (Z.) Vel is the imperative from velUf as fer from ferre : its proper 
meaning therefore is, *if you pleased so that *A reZB* was originally * A or, 
{fyoulike, B ;* that is, < A or B : one or the other, no matter which.' Hence^ 
Us meaning ^eoen:* vel mazimus, * the very greatest, if you please.' *AvJt* la 
used in the case of opposite notiona whpn if one iff, the other ia not, * Fd* 
should be used when the notions are not oj)j)osUe in themselves ; especially when 
only some of the possible suppositions are mentioned. It very often evidently 
retains its original meaning, of expressing indifference as to which notion is 
taken ; and should always be used wlun such indifference is to be expressed. 
Thus ' The nobles can either corrupt or correct the morals of a state,' vel oor 
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Exercise 66. 

[How is can deny to be translated in a question of appeal ? (425.) ] 
458. He saidy that if a happy life could be lost, it could not be 
happy. He has long appeared to me somewhat disturbed."' 
Who can deny, that some are borne one way, same another ? He 
answered that Peleus, if he had heard it, would have lifted up his 
hands. He answered that he could have^' no friendship WHth 
these, if they remained in Gaul. It is certain, that if any one 
had done this, he would have laid the king under a great ohUgaUon. 
It is certain that, if any one does this, he will lay the king under 
a great obligation. If any one does this,*' he will have deserved 
well of the state. I fear that nobody will be permitted to be neu- 
tral. I fear that he has not concealed from you the discourse of 
T. Ampins. (As to) what is best to be done (sup.) do you' see 
to that (428). I will strive to prove myself grateful (memor) for 
the benefits, of which you have conferred very many^^ upon me. 
They say, that the rule of expediency is not the same as that of 
honour. * ^> Having drawn up his army in three lines, he engaged 
with Mardonius. p He drew up his army, and engaged with the 
Gauls at Geneva. There were some*"" who lifted up their handfi. 



XXII. 
§ 58. On ohlique narration. 

^9, When one person ban to report the speech of another, he may do this 
fn two ways. He may either introduce him as speaking, and put in 
his mouth the exact words used ; or ha may only state the mbetanee o£ 
what he said under a change of form, 
(a) In the firsi way of narrating, the speaker uses the fret per eon, " Ce- 
sar said : * / nm of opinion "—and so on. 



rnmpere, vel corrigere, lor they can do which (hey pleaae, it sometimes = hoBi 
^-and. * He was his equal, vd moribus vel fortune.' Ve (abridged from veZ) 
commonly unites single words, not propositions : it is often appended to n, n« 
{aioe — »eu : neve := neu). Sive—Hve ; aeu—eeu = * either— or^* * whether-— or,* 
wlien it is to be left doubtful which of two statements is correct, or which oi 
two terms is applicable (the second being an aUat of the first). Crombie 
ubserves that eive—sive should generally be used when * either (or whefftery-or' 
may De turned intQ * be it— or be it.* 
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(6) In the second way, the substance of what he said is given in thfl 
third person. " Caesar said, that he was of opinion,"— and so on. This 
second way, in which the «peecA qf anot?ur is reported in the third per> 
son, is called obUqiu or indirect narration. 

460. (a) In ohlique narration, the principal verb or verbs will 

be of the infinitive mood. 
ijb) All the subordinate clauses that express the original 
speaker^ s words or opinions will have their verbs in 
the subjunctive mood. 
X^ Hence conjunctions and adverbs that go with the indicative in dirmi 
narration, go with the subjunctive in indirect or oblique narration. b 
(Thus in the example (453, a), ' Si quid habet dai^ becomes, when re- 
* ported, ' Dicebant Caium, si quid haberet, dare.') 

(c) When a speech is reported in ohlique narration, (1) the 
verb or participle on which the infinitive depends 
is often omitted : (2) questions for an answer are 
asked in the subjunctive : questions of appeal gene- 
rally* in the infinitive (with interrogative pronouns 
and adverbs) : (3) the imperative in direct becomes 
the subjunctive in indirect narration. 

461. (d) The subjunctive being thus employed to express the speech or senr 
Hmentf not of the speaker or writer, but of the person abotd whom he ia 
speaking or writing, naturally came to be used in constructions where, 
the sentiments of another were less formally reported. Thus in the 
fable : * The vulture invited the little birds to a party,' *quod iUis datv^ 
rus erat ' would moan that he really was going to give them the party ; 
but * quod iUis daturus esset * would only mean that he said he was 
going to give them a party. So with the verbs of accusing^ the charge 
stands with quod in the subjunetioe, because, the accttsers asserted that 
the crime had been committed : the indicaiive would make the histo- 
rian or speaker asset t the truth of the charge. 

462. [Direct.] 

(a) (b) QManium possum,. ie ac tua vestigia sequar-^ As 
far as I can, I will follow you and your footsteps, 

b Oss. f;^ As the subjunctive has no future, the future Bnd future peifeet be> 
oome the prea. and perfect of the suhjunct. respectively. Senties — quum ages,' 
sensurum esse, quum agas. — Faciemus, quum imperaoeris : facturos esse, qun 
imperaverU (from imperaririm). If the speech is narrated in past time (is intro- 
duced, that is, by a past tense) the JiU. and fut. perf will become the impt^f, 
and plupcrf in the oblique narration. 

* Not quite alwaiys : thus Cies. B. O. 5 29. pottremo quis hoe sibi peraua- 
deretTAc. ** 
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[OhUque.] 

Clamavit se, quantum posset, eum atque ejus vestigia 
secuturunij He cried out that /te, as far as he couldt 
toould follow Mm and his footsteps-. 
' (c) (1) Legates ad Caesarem mittunt : ^'sese paratos esse 
portas aperire, &c." They send ambassadan 
to CcBsar : (saying) that they are ready to open 
the gaiesy &c. 
(2; Interrogabat : * cur paucis centurionibus pau. 
cioribus tribunis . . . ohedirenl?^ Quandc 
ausuros (esse) exposcere remedia, nisi, &c. } ' 
He asked, * why they obeyed a few centurions 
and still fewer tribunes ? When {said he) 
will you dare to demand redress, if, &c. ? ' 
(3) (Hirri necessarii ,fidem Pompeii implorarunt :) 
prcestaret quod proficiscenti recepisset, Make 
good (said they) what you promised him when 
he was setting out, 
, (d) Socrates accusatus est, quod corrumperet juventutem, 
Socrates was accused of corrupting the young men. 

463. Vocabulary 63. 

(The Preposition Apud governing aoc.) 

(1) With == in the house of; in the mind or estimation of; amongst : 

(2) In the presence of: (3) In ^ in an author's writings : .(4) At, of 
place (see 457). 

He was tffith me, ^ apud me. 

To have great influence with, multum valere apud. 

Cyrus in Xenophon, apud Xenophontem. 

To .peak m the presence of the ) ^ ^ ^^^ populum. 

people, • > 

Yesterday, h5ri. 

To-morrow, eras. 

Exercise 67 

464. Must we not all die ? He cried out, ' that he was ready 
to shed his blood for his country; must we* not all die (he 

• As * questions for answer * may be of a very objurgatory character, it is often 
Indifferent whether the question be put in the infin, or the mbjunet. Thus in 
Lie, vii. 15 ' Ubi illi clamores sint arma poscentium 1 Ac' ' ubi illoe clamorod 
€B96 . . . .' might have stood equally well. 

♦ * We,* *you,* must be turned into *they,* 
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asked) ? should not an honourable death be preferred to a dis- 
graceful life ? ' — x\lmost all (of them) visited Balbus ; ' Keep (said 
they) your word :'^ finish the business which you undertook to 
finish.' — * What is this,'* said he, ' O Tribunes ? are you going 
to overthrow the state under the guidance of Appius^ Herdo- 
nius^ ? ' — P. Valerius came to the Tribunes, crying out, * What 
is this ? Are you going to overthrow the state under the guidance 
of App. Herdonius' ? ' — He cried out, * that he called the Quirites 
to arms : that he would dare against the tribunes what the founder 
of his family had dared against the kings. '^ — What was I to do ? 
all were crying out, that it was all over with the army. The 
Roman people had not*'^ the same fonune at home that (they had) 
in the field. My (friend) Balbus has more influence with me 
than any other person. Socrates in •Plato says that the soul is 
not mortal. 



§ 59. Oblique narration continued, (Mood in subordinate clauses. 
Dependence on an infinitive.) 

465. (a, In the oratio ohliqua, even when dependent on a past 
tense, the present (and perfect) suhj. are used when the clause 
expresses a general truth, independent of the judgment of the 
speaker, and when tJie reporter of the speech wishes to make the 
sentiment his oirni.^ 

466. (J) Remarks that are really the reporter's (i. e. were not 
made by the speaker) are, of course, in the' indicative. The 
Indicative is also used by the Historians, when the writer wishes 
to intimate that what is said is really so, and not merely so stated 
by the speaker. 

467. (c) The subordinate clauses inserted in propositions whose 
verbs are in the infin, or subjunctive, must have their verbs in the 



d Compare [462, c, (3)] 

• Quid hoc rei est 7 — ^This sentence is to be in direct narration. 

f " Potest quls alionim sententiam vel ita referre, ut tota ex eorum etiamnam 
pendeat mente, vel etiam tanquam tritam proponere atque tuu confirmatam, 
quamque ipse jam fecerit suam. Prior si locum habet ratiOj imperfechtm con- 
juucti\i poni soletr si posterior, prorteTw." {Wagner^ ap. KrUger.) 
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subjunctive, when they form a part of the whole meaning of the 
proposition.^ 

If such a clause only limits or describes a particular term of this 
proposition, without fairly making apart of it, the verb will be in the 
indicative. 

468.* {d) In sentences dependent on an infinitive, the pres. or 
fcrf. 8utj. are found, where the general rule requires the impetf* 
or pluperf ; but not vice versSl. - 

In other words, the prt8. and perf. aubj. may stand (instead of the 
imperf. or 'plwperf.) after the perf. infinitice ; and also after the prta, or 
Jut. infinitive when they depend on a past tense. 

460. (a) Cicero dicehat : tria esse omnino genera qusB in dis- 
ceptationem cadere possint : quid fat, factum, 
futurumve sit, Cicero used to say that there were 
only three kinds of questions that could fall into 
controversy ': what was doing, what had been done^ 
and what would happen. 

(h) Themistocles certiorem eum fecit, id agi ut pona» 
quern ille in Hellesponto fecerat, dissolveretur, 
Themistocles sent him word, that it was intended to 
break doion the bridge which he had made over the 
Hellespont. 

(c) Indignum videbatur populum Romanum ab iisdem 
Etruscis obsideri, quorum saepe exercitus fuderit, 
It seemed an indignity thai the Roman people should 
be besieged by those very Etruscans, whose armies 
they haa often routed. 
Certum est hominum causi factum esse mundum qusB- 
que in eo sint •» omnia, It is certain, that the world 
and every thing in it was made for man, 

(d) With infn. pres, oxfut, 

(1) DixUiyiQ said); dicebat; dixeraif didurtu erat, 



e I^ that is, they form an essential part of the leading proposition, being 
included in the object^ the purpoae^ or the circum^ance ntpposed, (Z.) 

b 'Tantam renim ubertatem natura largitaest, ut ea, qius gignuntur, donate 
consulto nobis vide-mtur.' Here ea quas gigmaniur are the octiMt producthne of 
nature. (Z.) 
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5 inteUigere i ^"^** ''^^'^ <^' '^'^ '*^*^-' 

** i inteUecturum esse ] ^^^^ 'fi^** (<>' Vf^O hostit. ' 

( quid acturuM end (or octenamr) lostUL 
(2) And (after any tense of c^ico, Ac) 

C quid <^er«/ (or aga() hostis. 
se tntellexisse < quid egisset (or «gert/) hostis. 

C qiud oc^nttf ewe< (or actvruM tU) hostis. 

470. Vocabulary 64. 

(Prepositions EAga, Inter, Ob, Pbb.) 
Ebga, ace. : Towards {oi favorable dispositions). k 
Inter, I ace. : Between ; among; in the midst of^ during. 
On the journey, inter viam. 

They love me and each other^ et nos et inter »e amant. 

Ob, aceus. ; on account of. 
Before my eyes, ob ocalos. 

Feb, ace. Through (of place^ timey and jneans). By (of the sec- 
ondary agent") by whom we do any thing ; and in adjuraiiona, in wQicQ 
it is separated from its noun hy prorunma — *per ego te,' Ac.), ify the 
leave q/* (digladientur per me licet: for any thing I care). 
Perse = by him, &c., alone (ipse per ae), for Us own sake ; naho-oB^g 

of itself Ac. 
Per in permagfius, pergratus, Ac, is often separated from the t^jec- 
tive ; ' per mihi .... gratum feceris.' 

471. (a) {Ert^.) To mike a bridge ooer a river (See Ex. 469 (J) >. 

{Lot.) To make a bridge in a rivrr. 
(6) {Eng.) The town in question. 
(Lat.) The town de quo agitur. 

Exercise 68; 

[Translate the cl.uscs marked thus (t) both as the speakei^s, &od as the 
narrator^s.'l 

472. Calilina hi forms (them) that he had sent forward Man- 
lius to the great body of men" f whom he had prepared to take 
arms.^' They warn them to depart from all the islandsf which 



i Kriiger : who observes, that the use of the presenij Ac. may often be explained 
by the purpose of the writer, to intimate that what is. said, still and generally 
holds good: and that sometimes there may be what Hermann calls a ^mtUaiic 
incertarum sententiarum in eertas;* but that in many other passages no reasoii 
can be discovered for the employment of the pres. and perf rather than the im- 
\>erf and pluperf 

k Rarely of hostile dispositions. (Z.) 

1 Inter sometimes stands between two substantives : * Faesulas inter Arre 
tiumque.' 

»» For instance, to send a letter * by a slave* {per servum). 

B Ad cam multitudinem. 
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are between Italy (Italia) and Africa. He had contracted to 
Ouild^' a bridge over the river® Danube (Isier, tri, p. 14, 9, a). 
He answered, that custom, f which is a second nature, was on 
our side. Let them go away for any thing I care. He answered 
that he feared the waves, f which were such as he had never seen 
before. He answered that you, f such is your temperance, p were 
already well. He said that he was the first who' accomplished 
that journey. They cry out, ' Why are these (questions) asked ? 
(460, c.) who is so powerful as to be able to perform all he 
wishes ? ' (68, d,) 



473. (a) The ace, and infin, with ne in the oblique narration 

resembles, but must be distinguished from, its use 
to express emotion in direct narration.' 
(a) Adeone hominem infelicem esse quemquam, ul ego 
sum ! That any man living should he so unfortiu 
nate as I am ! 

Exercise 69. 

[In what mood are qutatixma qf appeal asked in oblique narration 1 460, c.J 

474. That you should be able {inf. pres.) to bear this ! That 
you should say this ! He said thai we ought not to learn many 
things, but much. They cried out, ' Could any man bear this ? 
Would she never see. them without calling them betrayers of 
their country (88, c) ? Let her learn (they said) to govern her 
tongue.' — I fear that nobody will prefer a capital charge against 
him.. They say that Caius has been accused of bribery ; which 
{36, h) I shall not easily be induced to believe.' He says that 



« *Rlvu8* brook: ^fluyius' river; * omms* a hroad^ deep rher. <Flumen' 
(properly the *«<ream,* (lu-imen) is also used as a general term for 'river* (being 
used here of the Danube) ; especially when there is reference to its stream, 

' In a sentence of this kind, consider whether the reporter of the answer 
should be represented as making it his own; if so, the subj. present should b« 
used by 465 (a). 

^ For which ut with the subj. is also found : Tme ut tiUa resjrangat?^ 
7\K ego ut adverser 7 

' Obb. Crtdo^ which takes a dot of the person believed, takes an oee. of the 
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he has not received the letters which I sent him (82, c). Who 
will deny that it is the duty of a Christian to keep his word t 
Who will deny that it is wise** to have death always before one's 
eyes ? They replied, that, they sent the letter hy a slave. They 
answer, that the town in question is two hundred (Roman) miles 
from Rome. I had perished, tf you had not succoured me. 



XXIII. 
§ 60. ' Qui ' with Subjunctive. 

475. * Qui ' takes the indicative, only when it refers to a partiaUar object la 
the most clear and direct way ; when there Is no vagueness or indefinite- 
ness whatever in the reference. 

But when its reference iff at all vagtie or indefinite, it governs the 
subjunctive. 

476. Qui therefore governs the mbjunetive whenever the object described 
by the relative could not, as it were, be »een and toudud. Whenever it 
does not describe an indwidiud object, but only refers it (or ffum) to a 
particular doss by a mark common to all the claaa^ it governs the snbjunc- 
tive. When therefore for *whOj* 'which,* we might substitute 'of tucft 
a kind aa to,* 'auch that,* Ac,^ qui governs the subjunctive. 

(a) Qui with the indicative may refer an object to a class, but 
it then describes it (or them) in the most definite way. * Qui non 
defendit amicum, quum potest.' ' A man who actuoMy does not 
defend his friend when he can.' 

477. Vocabulary 65. 

(Phrases after which qui is generally indefinite, and therefi>re takos 
the subjunctive.) 
Some men ; or there are some who, sunt qui. 
There are not wanting men who, non desunt qui. 

(Negatives and virtually negatives.) 
Who is there 7 quis est 7 

How few there are 7 quotusquisque est 1 

Quotusquisque est is used interrogatively and in the nngtdars 1. e., 
how many does each man who belongs to the class make 1 Quotus 
est? being *how many does he make 7* So, too, nemo; nihil eat; an 
ullus, Ac 



thing believed: and though */ am believed* is 'rnihi crediiur,* it must be *Qgo 
credor* (tu crederisi Ac.) when an ii0n, immediately follows (/ am beHeokt t9 
htBoe done thUi, 

8 



We have reason to rejoice, 
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(RXPXRIO, INYBNXO, HABEO.) 

There are found persons who, reperiuntur, inveniuntur, qui.* 
You may find, reperias, invenias qui, &c. 

(Nihil xst quod, <&c. Nihil habeo c^uod, <&c.) 

'est quod gaudeamus z= 'there is 6oni»> 
thing of such a kind that we should 
rejoice on account of it.' * Qyod* as 
an ace. neut, pron, (195, /.) going 
with gaudeo. 
Wl*t Uj*ere that you can com- 1 ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ p^^,^ , 

We have no reaspn to desire, non est quod desideremus. 

You have no reason to hurry, nihil est quod festines. 

478. (a) {Eng,) I have nothing to accuse old age qf. 

(Lot.) I have nothing which I may accuse old age (quod incusem 
senectutem). 
(6) {Eng.) A pen to wrile with, 

{Lai.) A pen vnth which one may write. 

(c) {Eng.) Men who abound in silver, in gold (and), in estates. 
{Lat.) Men who abound in silver, who in gold, who in estates. 

(d) {Eng.) Men who abound neither in silver, nor gold, nor estates. 
{Lot.) Men who do not abound in silver, not in gold, not in estates. 

479. Vocabulary 66. 

To drive away, abigSre, eg, act. 

Stick, bacillum,t i, n. 

Bird, avis," is, /. 

Put ; lay down, or aside, pSnSre,' pbsu, pbsit. 

To cross over, trajicSre, j6c, ject. 

To allow it to happen, committSre (ut, with subj.). 



■ Obs. With suniy reperio, habeo^ Ac, qui with the indicative is found, when 
it expresses particular objects in the most definite way. This is naturally 
oftener the case whec qui relates to the subject^ which is mostly a particular 
object (or objects)^ than when it relates to the predicate, which is generally sotm 
daas in which the subject is contained. Tum primum reperta wuni, qua per 
tot annos rempublicam exedere : not * there were found evils which preyed on, 
6c.' but Uhe evils which have actually preyed on the state for so many yeara 
were then found for the first time.* 

t A diminutive of bactdum, 

o Voiuares are all * winged creatures,' insects included. Avis is the general 
Dome for ' bird :' * ales * is the word in poetry and the language of the augurs foi 
the larger birds, especially the eagle. In augury, aHtes were the birds whose 
/tight, oscXnes the birds whose song or cry, was prophetic. (D.) 

^ Ponere aliquid, ^tolny doum^ a thing; * to get it out qf our hands s* *toget 
rid of it.* Locare and collocare are ' to put a thing in its right pUwc ;* ' to place^ 
advisedly for some pmrpose. 
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To be on the point 6fj ineo est« (ut, -with aubj.). 

Jewel, gemma, ae, /. 

Unburied, inhumafus, a, um. 

Exercise 70. 

480. Diogenes ordered himself to be cast forth unhuried 
Then'' his friend said. *To the birds and beasts?' 'By no 
means,' said he, 'but put* a stick by me, to drive them away 
ivith (478).' — There are some who think that Caius is pretending. 
There were some who thought that Caius was pretending. There 
are not wanting persons, who deny that the rule of expediency is 
the same as thai of honour. There are found some, who say 
that we should not cultivate virtue. It is incredible how weary 
I am of life. We must cross over that sea which (48) you call 
ocean. There are some who think, that the best thing we have 
(53) will be lost. They cry out, that we shall lose the best thing 
we have. We have no reason to hurry. I have nothing to 
accuse you of (478). You have reason to rejoice, that you have 
concealedxhese things /roni your father. You will scarcely find 
any one to believe this. He was on the point of being killed. 
Had you rather be like one^ (212, x) of these persons who abound 
in gold, in silver, in jewels, or (like) C. Fabricius, who had none 
{nihil) of those things ? How few there are, who have death 
always before their eyes ! 



§ 61. *Qui' with the subjunctive continued. 

481. Qui takes the subjunctive, when it introduces the ground 
of the assertion in the antecedent clause. 

(a) Here there is some difficulty in determining whether qui is used 



^ := a£ that tinuy tum. 
Then < rr: after tJiaty inde, deinde. 
( =i,ther6forej igitur, itaque. 
X PanUote. The IDrms of the imperative in tOj tote, nto^ are used in solemn 
commands and prohibitions, such as laws^ wiUs, <&c. 

f [C. juuuv.] H^ * One * often means * some one ' (aliquis), or * a certain ■" 
iquldam). 
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definUdy or not. *H6 icaa laughed at by aU Ou reU^ who did not ac- 
knowledge these faults to belong to Socrates;' this seems definite 
enough, but it is in the Latin, * qui rum agnoscerent.' 
(fi) When therefore for ^viho* may be substituted ^for he {the, tt, &c.«) 
the verb should be the subjunctive. 

482. For qui alone, utpote qm, qvippe qtd,*^ w qui are also used 
generally with the subjunctive. 

483. Qui takes the suhjunctivey when it has the force of ut with 
a personal or possessive pronoun. •» 

Ithaslhls force after (1) dignua^ indignuMy uUmeuSy <&c. 

(2) tarn, taUMy ejuamodi, in {stidi), <&c. 

(3) comparatives with ^uam. 

(4) is sum^ ( =1 talis sum)^ lama man too,* 

(5) quia gum? 

(6) when it expresses a purpose. 

(a) When qui'='Vi is, and introduces a oonsequmcey the perf, subj. rcay 
be used for the imperfect by 418. Zeno nullo modo is erat^ qui, ut 
Theophrastus, nervos virtutis inctderit. Cic. Acad. i. 10, 35. [al. 
indderet.] 

484. Qui governs the subjunctive, when we may substitute for 
It, * although,* * since,' ' because,' * seeing that,' &c. with a personal 
pronoun. 

(a) Qui takes the subjunctive after unus and solus, signifying 
'alone,' 'only,' 

485. Qui, in narrative, is followed by the 5w^*.*of the imperfect 
and pluperfect, to express a repeated action taking place in past 
iime,^ 

The relative adverbs (u&t, qua, &c.) govern the subjunctive of these 
tenses in the same way ; and as far as they can be substituted for the 
relative, they follow the rules above given. 



* This of course will not apply to the use of qui to introduce a new sentence 
where we use ^for he, <ftc. 

' Utpote qui, quippe qui = * inasmuch as they ;* ^for they.' Grotefend re- 
marks that utpote, quippe may generally be translated by ^namely,* *that is,* 
Our *a» being' will often give the force of them still better: they often stand 
before attribiMves only. ' (Democrlto) quippe homini erudito, Ac' 

b Thus qui = ut ego, ut tu, ut ille ; ut nos, ut vos, ut t2/i; through all theli 
cases. So, cujus-s^ut meus, tuus, <&c. : quorum ss ut noster, vester, Ac. 

• But ' ti< * is sometimes used after ' is es* <&c. ' Neque enlm t* es, Catilina 
v/ te . . . . ratio a furore revocarit.' {Cic. Od. i. 9. 22.) Te is here emphatic. 

d Examples of qui and relative adverbs used of repeated actions are : * Nee 
qniaquam Pyrrhmn, qua tulisset impetum, sustinere valuit.' < Semper habit, 
sunt fortissimij qui summam imperii poUrenher* (Z.) 
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486. The kind of sentences in which the relative may be thus 
introduced in Latin, will be best learned by examples. 

(a) (Eng.) He waa despised by them, /or they saw through him. 

r He was despised by them, who saw through him {fubj.). 
(Lot.) < He was despised by them, at-being vfh6 saw through bins 
( isubj.). 

(b) (Eng.) He deserves {or, does not deserve) to be loved. 

{Lai.) He is worthy, {or, unworthy) \ ^^° '^"'^ ** ^*^' 
* C whom you ^unUd lave. 

(c) {Eng.) He is not a proper person to be received. 

{Lai,) He is not a proper person j ^^^ '^^^^'^ ^ ^'fj"'*'^; 
c whom you should receive, 

{d) {Eng.) None are so good a» never to sin. 

{Lat.) None are so good, who never sin {mbj.), 
{e) {Eng.) None are so great, as to be independent. 

{Lot.) None are so great, who are independent {subj.). 
(/) {Eng.) Of such a kind (or, such) that we can neglect duties for their 
sake. 

{Lat.) Of such a kind, for the sake of which we can neglect dutiea 
(g) {Eng.) Too short to be the whole life of man. 

{Lai,) Shorter than which can be r the whole life of man. 



(h) (Ene.) \ ^®°®fi^s greater than I can requite. 



. Benefits too great to be requited. 
{Lot.) Benefits greater than whicht I can requite. 
r I am not a man to believe this. 
(i) {Eng.) < I am not so foolish, simple, Ac, as to believe this. 
C I A™ iiot one who believe b this. 
{Lat.) I am not he {is) who would believe {qui puttm), 
(i) {Eng.) Who am I, thai my writings should be honoured thus 1 

{Lat ) Who am I, whose writings should be honoured thus? 
{k) {Eng. f They sent ambassadors, to sue for peace. 

{Lat.) They sent ambassadors, who should sue for peace. 
(/) {Eng.) He deserves praise {or blame) for having done this. 
{Lai.) He deserves praise {or blame) who did this {subj.), 
(m) {Eng.) Wretched man that I i am, who thought, Ac, 
{Lot,) O me miserable, who thought, Ac, {qui with subj,). 



• Dignus(arindignus) qui ametur. 

i Quara quae sit, or possii esse. (See Difference of Idiom 94.^ 
t Q,uam quibus gratiam referre possim. 

t Obs. The verb after qui takes the person of ego, tu, &c., not of * it' or man^ 
p rson. 

* I am not one who much or oft ddight 

To season my fireside with personal talk,' <&c. 

{Wordsworth.) 
1 <0 me mlserum T or * me miserum I' The interjections O, heu, prch . u l^e 
the occ. I hei and voi the dative ; en and ecce the iwm. or the ace. (tlie lattei 
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Exercise 71. 

[Translate *Iamnot ont who think J 486. t.] 
487. We must take -care to use such (is) a liberality as {qui) 
may be of service to our friends, (and) hurt nobody. There is 
no doubt, that the Gauls are too brave to be conquered (486, g) 
in one battle. Those eternal fires, which (48) we call stars, are 
too many to be numbered. He is a proper person to be received 
(486, c) into your friendship. Nothing is so valuable,k that we 
should barter for it our faith and our liberty. No one can be 
so great, as (483, (2) ) never to require the services of his friends. 
The benefits, of which'* you have conferred upon me very many 
are greater than I can repay (486, A). I am not one who think 
that this world and every thing that is in it. Was made by chance. 
There are some who believe, that this most beautiful world and 
all that is in it, was made by some chance or other. Who am I, 
that all men should consult my interest (486, j) ? Who will deny, 
that this life is too short to he the whole life of man ? You are 
the only person (484, a) on whom the safety of the state depends. 
plfCato had died,. Cicero would have been the only person on 
whom the safety of the state depended. I am not so simple (486, t) 
as to deny this. 



XXIV. 

§ 62. Quum loUh the Indicative. 

488. Since quum with the indicative^ is far less common than 
with the subjunctive, it is important to get a clear notion when it 
should take the indicative. 



chiefly in Comedy. Z.) The ace, of personal pronouns may stand in the ace. 
Idthout the interjection, and even other words are so used. 

k Tanti, . . . quo rendamus =s ut eo vendamus. 

1 When quum, antequam, jtriuaquam, <&c., take the indicaHve, either (1) the oc- 
ourrence is connected with a state that presents itself vividly to the speaker'^ 
recollection, or with a fixed and definitely marked point qf time: or (2) it fiedla 
without preparation or notice into the middle of another action (which is sus- 
pended or broken off by it), and thus is naturally described in an unconnected 
and abinpt manner. {Hartung Partikellehre, ii. 335.) 
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(a) Quum takes the indicative when it simply marks the Umet 
without carrying with it any notion of a cause or occasion. 

* When ' marks the time in this definite way, and is to be translated 
by quum with the indicative^ when *ihen* might be substituted for it. 

* It was night when he. left the room,' S3 ' it was night : then he left 
the room. 

(h) Quum takes the indicative when, though it does introduce a 
cause or occasion of what is stated in the principal sentence, it 
•nevertheless describes the time in a very marked manner, refer- 
ring to turn, nunc J (See, or some noun of time expressed or under- 
stood in the principal clause. 

(c) Quum takes the indicative, when what is said in the prin- 
cipal clause is not only contemporaneous with the action expressed 
in the quum clause, but is actually included in it. 

When a ^when* clause stands in this kind of close relation to its 
principal clause, the participial nbatantive under the government of ' in ' 
may generally be substituted for it. 

* When you censure them, you censure me.* 

* In censuring them, you censure me.* 

(d) There are two less common meanings in which quum goes 
with the indicative : 

(1) When it means * since ' of time.™ 

(2) When it is equivalent to quod, after gawdeo, gratulofy dec. 

489. The meanings in which * quum *- always takes the subjunctive, are 
tinecy inaamtuhi as^ although^ whereas. In the sense of ' w?ien ' it takes 
the subjunctive, when the statement introduced by *when* is also the 
cause or occasion of what is asserted in the principal clause. 

With the imperf. and pluperf. quum generally takes the subjunctive, 
though the notion of a cause^ or even of an occasion^ is hardly, if at all, 
perceptible. *Quum Agesilaus reverteretur . . decessit.'* {Com. 
Ntp. I. 8, 6.) 

490. (a) Jam ver appetebat, quum Hannibal ex hibernis movt/, 

The spring was already drawing on when Hannibal 
moved from his winter quarters, 
(b) Ager quum multos annos quievit, uberiores efferre 
fructus solet, Afield, when it has lain fallow many 
' years J generally produces more abundant crops. 



•n £x eo tempore quo. Gbs. That the prcs. is used. (See 490. iL) 
• Or quum with the indie, of imperf. aj;id pluperf. 
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(c) Quum in portum dicOf in urhem dico, When 1 sa} 

into the port, I say into the city. (In saying into 
the port, I say, dec.) 

(d) Nondum centum et decern anni sunt, quum de pecu. 

niis repetundis a L. Pisone lata lex est, ItisruA 
yet a hundred and ten years since the law about ex- 
tortion was carried hy L, Piso. 
Gratulor, quum tantum vales apud Dolabellum, I con- 
gratulate you on your influence with DohheUa. 

49L (a) (^n^.) */n atta9tmg one, you attack all. 

(Lot,) When you attack one, you attack all (quum with indie.). 
(6) {Eng.) It is many yean since he was first in my debt.^ 

{Lot.) There are many years, when he if in my debt, 
(c) {Eng,) I congratulate you on your influence with Caius. 

{Lot.) I congratulate you, tohen you avail eo much with {apud^ Caius 
{d) {Eng.) I do not like to be abused. 

{Lot,) I am not abused villingly {Itbenter). 

492. Vocabulary 67. 
This being so ; this being the case, que quum its sint. 

r quum (to denote the ground on which a 

g. J judgment is ibrmed) ; quoniam = 

^ S quum, jam (used when the ground is 

[ an aeknowledgedjact*). 

Not that— but J ^^^ quod— sed : non quod p (with mtlh 

i jWMt,), 

To be spoken ill o^ male audire (' to hear ill '). 

'quia; quod (with indie., except where 
the subjunc. is required for some other 

Because, < reason. — Quia introduces a •^'ur/oouM 

of the effect i quod the conceived eauee 
or ground of an action), 

I don*t at all doubt, nullus dubito.« 

How insignificant, quam nullus. 

To congratulate, gratl&lari, gratulitus. 

■ Multi sunt anni quum ille in ere meo est 

. • Quando is sometimes used in this sense ; and also quum, * Itaque, quand^ 
vestre cautiones infirme tunt Greculam tibi misi cautionem.' (C. Fam. tU. 
18.) 'Tu quum inatihiieti, .... scribe ad me.' (C. Fam. tU. 32.)-^ 27/ has 
sometimes the meaning of though : * ui deeint yires, tamen est laudanda 
foluntas.' 

9 For non quod, we often find non eo or ideo quod: but also non quo s ail with 
mbj, *NjtaBifnoi'\B*nonquin.* 

« This ezpresrion belongs to the language of comiTioii oonverao/ian, not to 
books. 
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To take \ s^™^^®» sumps, sumpt.; cXp?re, lo, ' cgp 

' . ( capt. 

To take hold of, prehendere, prehend, prehens. 

To do well, prsBclare facgre. 

1^ The subject of congratulation stands in the ace. or in the abL mitt 
dt or in ; or in the indie, with quod^ for which quum ia sometimes used 
(See 491, c.) 

Exercise 72. 

[With what mood may interrogcUives oe used in otHque appeals 1 (460, c)] 
493. This being the case, I am unwilling to leave the city. 
Ccesar, when he had conquered the Gauls (= having conquered 
the Gauls), returned to Rome. We know how insignificant the 
strength of men is. Who, when he sees this (= seeing, or an 
seeing this), would not make merry (perf. suhj.) with you ? 
Phocion was constantly poor, though he might have been very 
rich. Is it not several years since Caius was (first) in your debt ? 
Is there any man who can be compared with Balbus ? You do 
well in loving the boy (491, a). When I assert the one, I deny 
the other. He says that, if I had conquered the Gauls, he should 
have congratulated me on my victory. I congratulate you on 
your having recovered {that you have recovered). Does any man 
like to be ill spoken of ? I will hold my tongue, not that I believe 
the man, but because it makes no difference to me. They cried 
out, * Why did he advise this ? might they depart a finger^ s 
breadth from the rule of honour ? ' They asked, * Was not Caius 
nearer Rome than Labienus ? ' (question for iitformation). They 
answer that we ought to consult the interests of those with whom 
we luive to live.^^^ 



494. Vocabulary 68. 

(Conjunctions that go with subjund. only.) 

C quasi ss quam si (relating to manner)^ 
As il^ i tanquam' =s tam quam (relating, to tie 

* ^ gree; *justaBif'). 

' Sumimiu quo utamur : capimus quod habeamus; prehendimua quod tenea 
mus. (D.) Sumere {to take of my own free will and choice) is generally spoken 
of something that we may appropriate : capere {seize upon) often denotes the 
taking what does not belong to us. (H*) 

■ Aim) velut si, velut, ac si {and sometimes sicut ; poetically ceu). After tan- 
guoMf si is often expressed, and may always be understood. 

8* 
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Would that, utinam. 

Othat! Osi! 

rdummttdo (for which dum, modo aw 
Provided only, < used separately — ^not^* after thea* 

t words is ^m ). 
It is nearly the same thing as i( perinde f^re est ac si. 
As if forsooth, quasi vero.' 

Perhaps/ forsitan (often with pcrf, nbj.). 

495. 0^ With these words the general rule for the sequence 
of tenses (40) is to be observed. The English would mislead us. 

Pugnat, quasi conteHdcU, He fghts as if he contended, 

or were contending, &c. 
Pqgnavit, quasi contenderet, He fought as if he had 

been contending, &c. 

496. With utinam the pres. and perf are used, if the thing 
wished is not to be represented (whatever it may be) as impossible 
to be reaUxed. The imperf. and pluperf. express wishes that are 
(in the speaker's opinion) impossible, or unlikely, to be realized, 
* Not ' after utinam is regularly ne, but very often non. 

Exercise 73. 
(Obs. In the principal clause the Ua or tic^t to which quaai or tan- 
quam refers, is often expressed.) 

497. They saluted Caius^ (just) as if he had been consul'. 
Many, not to say all, saluted Caiujs, as if he had been consul. 
Would that you were consul ! Would that I had been engaged 
in that battle ! Would that I had been able to avoid suspicion ! 
Provided your word be kept, 7 donH care a straw for all the rest. 
Provided you do not break your word, I donH care this for all the 
rest. Would that the letter had not been written ! Live with 
men as if the immortal gods saw you. (Insert ' «c' in the princ. 
clause.) Speak with your friends, as if all men heard you. All 
men are calling upon me, as if forsooth it were my business to 
assist all men. Would that Varro himself would apply vigorously 
to my cause ! Perhaps some one may say, that these things are 
too small to be seen with the naked eye (pi.). How few are 
there, who apply- vigorously to another man's cause ! 



^ 8k relates more to something preceding and actually ^en : Ua to something 
foUowivg and mppoaed. (R. and H.) 
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XXV. 

§ 63. Antequam and Priusquam. 

498. (a) When the principal verb is in the present tense, the 
verb in the clause with antequam or priusquam may be in the 
pres, indicative or subjunctive. 

499. (h) When the principal verb is in the future, the de- 
pendent verb may be in the future perfect, or the present suh 
pinctive ; sometimes also it is found in the present indicative. 

500. (c) When the principal verb is in a past tense, the de- 
pendent verb is either in the perfect indicative or in the imperfect 
subjunctive : — in the perfect indicative, if there is no closer con- 
nection between the two occurrences than precedence in point of 
time, what is stated in the subordinate clause being stated as an 
actual occurrence : — ^in the imperfect (or, if necessary, the pluper- 
fect) subjunctive, when there is a closer connection between the 
two occurrences than that of mere precedence in point of time. 

501. And, generally, whenever there is a closer connection be- 
tween the two clauses than that of mere priority (whenever, for 
instance, it is stated or implied to be necessary, 'proper, or designed 
with a view to some purpose,^ that the one action or event should 
precede the other) ; and whenever the two are contemplated as 
forming a connected sequence, the subjunolive should be used. 

602. Obs. When the stress is on the before^ ante or prius stands in the prin- • 
cipal clause ; either early in it (which is their most eurvphatk position), 
or just before the quavn^ but not forming one word with it. When they 
. are thus emphatic, the verb being in past time, the per/, indicative is 
commonly used (rather than the imp. rubj.) : especially when a negor 
tioe accompanies them : rum ante^ necante^ non print. 

503. (a) Ante rorat quam pluit, It drops before it rains. 



* In the following passage LIvy uses the pre*, where we should rather have 
expected the mbj. * Sed ante quam opprimit lux majoraque hostium agmina 
obsepiimt iter . . . erumpamus' (xxii. 50). So too in Virgil: »Sed mihi vel 
tellus, optem, prius ima dehiscat, | Ante, pudor, quam te violo,* &c. (^n. iv. 
25.) In iViep. lii. 2, the imp, rubj. is used where there seems to be only the 
aimple relation of precedence in point of time. * Aristides interfiiit pugnoB navall 
apnd Salamina, qus facta cat prius quam Ule pcBnft (exsilii) liberarOur,^ 
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Tempestas minatur anteqaam surgat, A tempest 
threatens before it gets up. 

(b) Antequam aliquo loco consedero, longas a me literaa 

non exspectabis, Till / settle somewhere^ you will 
not expect long letters from me. 
' Antequam de republic^ dicam, exponam vobis bre- 

viter, &c. 
Priusquam respondeo . . . dicam, &c., (Phil. ii. 8.) 

Priusquam conor proponam, <kc., (iii. de 

, Orat. 25.) 

(c) Haec omnia ante facta sunt, quam Verres Italiam 

attigit, All these things were done before Verres 
reached Italy. 
Ducentis annis ante quam Romam caperent, in Italiam 
Gain transcenderunt, T'he Gauls crossed over into 
Italy two hundred years before they took Rome. 

6(M. (1) {Eng.) A mortal body nmst neccaaarily die. 

{Lot.) It is neceaaary^ that a mortal body should die (Corpus mor- 
tale interire necesse est ; or intereat necesse est ; tkt sub) 
heing governed by ut omUted). 
(2) {Eng,) Therein no 2mn^ pleasantly. 

{Lot,) It cannot be lived pleasantly ( jucunde vivi non potest). 

505. Vocabulary 69. 

(The Prepositions Pb^teb, Secundum ) 
PaiBTEB, beeide; beyond^ above (of degree); covdrary to; bemdeoi tv 
my nothing qf^ .excSfitf but. 
Contrary to expectation, praeter expectationem. 

Contrary to your custom, prster consuetudmem tuam. 

Secundum {from sequi), * following.' Along; qfler (of time); 
after^ next to; according to; in favour qf {yriiYi verbs ofjudgingy Ac). 
We made a decree in yo^jr favour, secundum te decrevit. 

Exercise 74. 
[How are questions of appeal to be translated in oblique narration 1] 

506. I will not leave the city before I have had an interview 
with Caius (b). Before I set out, I had an interview with Balbus 
(c). He answered that, before he set out, he had an interview 
with Caesar. There is no living pleasantly, unless you live 
[impers. pass,) according to nature. Under the guidance of na- 
ture there is no going wrong. Contrary to expectation; the 
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Praetor has made a decrei in favour of Caius. They exclaim, 
*Are not hidden dangers always the most difficult to avoid?' 
Who can deny, that the Praetor has made a decree in your favour ? 
This being the case, I have no doubt that the Praetor will make a 
decree in your favour. This being the case, the world must 
necessarily be governed by some wise mind. Virtue must neces- 
sarily' hate vice. / am nop so foolish as to deny (486, i) that 
virtue and vice are contrary to each other. If I had not believed 
Caius, I should never have jmt myself in their power. Who if» 
there who denies this ? 



XXVI. 
§ 64. Dum, Donee, Quoad, &c. 

507. (a) Dum, donee, quoad (= until, till) take the indicative^ 
wfien they merely mark the time up to which the action or state 
is to be continued. 

508. {h) Dum, donee, quoad (= until, tiU) take the suhjunctivCt 
when that up to which the action or state is to be continued, ig to 
be represented, not as a fact, but only as what may possibly occur ; 
especially when it is itself the object pursued. 

509. (c) Dum, whilst, takes a present indicative even when the 

principal verb is in a past tense. 

This arose from an endeavour to represent duration in a vivid man- 
ner. A past tense is occasionally found, e. g. * qui dum verilua eat, non 
vidit.* {Cic. ad, Att. i. 16*.) ' Qus divina res dum confciebatur, que- 
sivit,' &c, {Nep. Hann. ii.) 

510. Dum, donee, quamdiu, quoad " (= as long as) take the indi- 
cative. 

511. • (a) Epaminondas ferrum in corpore retinuit, qiuHid renun* 

tiatum est vicisse Boeotios, Epaminondas retained 

# 
« In the sense of ^tohilstj^ * at long aSj' donee always denotes a spate of time 

carried on to such a termination : dum denotes this, but more vdth reference to 

the apace itself^ than to its termination. Quoad marks the continuance of ths 

time quite up to the point mentioned : it relates to a demonatraHve expressed or 

understood in the principal clause. When the statement introd . ced by tohUid 

is the cctUMor oecancn of what follows, dum should be used. 
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the spear in his body, till it was reported to him that 
the BcBotians had conquered, 

(b) Differant, d<mec defervescat ira, Let them put off (the 

purpose of taking revenge) tUl their anger cools. 

(c) Bum Roman! ea parant . • . jam Saguntum oppugna- 

hatur, Whilst the Romans toere making these prepa* 
rations, Saguntum was already besieged. 

512. FOCABULARY 70. 

Afler, p08t(^uam ; sometimes posteaquanu 

Before, antequam 

As 80on as, \ ^* primum ; quum primum ; simul sq 

I oratque: (with indie.) 
When :=r as soon as, ubi ; nt ; (with indie.) 

(Adverbs of place with genit.) 
Where in the world are you 1 ubi terrarum es 1 

Where in the world are we 1 ubi gentium sumus 7 

To such a height of insolence, eo insolentisB. 
To what a degree of madness, quo amentis. 

r quSad ejus faoere possum (where th( 
As far as I ctoi, < genit, * ejus ' relates to tfie precealnn 

( proposition). 
As far as can be done ; as far as > ^^^^ ^.^^ ^^^ 

possible. ) 

To meet, \ obviam (with the dot : obviam, from ob^ 

( via). 
f o march against the enemy, obviam ire hostibus. 
Clearer J prttpius (with ,dat. or ace. (see 211) So 

c proxime). 
(Adverbs of quantity with genit.) 

' sat, or satis,' of what is reaUy enough : 
afTatim of what a given person thinks 
or feels enough. Affati m = ad fatim, 
* to satiety ;* fatls an old substantive 
from the same root as fatisco, fetigo. 
and fastidium. (D.) 
Abundantly, 'abunde. 

Abundance of timber, abunde materise. 

513. {Eng.) In addition to this^ he was blind. 

[ImL.) There was added to ihis^ that he was blind (Hue accedsbatf iu 
^ caecus esset. With a pres, tense, accedit). 

Bl 1. &" With the adverbs meaning * as soon as^* the English pluperfect should 
be translated by the perfect. In (his sense, postquam ' after ' is usually 



"» Sat before polysyllables, wUis before dissyllables. {Bawm^^arten Crudua ud 
Sueton.) 



Rnough, 
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followed by the perfect indicative. (See note", page 114.; ^Vfeen the 
piuperf, ia used, the succeeding action is generally not represented as 
following the other immediately : e. g. P. J^ricantu, poateaquambtB 
eonnU et censor fu era t^ L. Cottam in judicium vocavil (Cic. Div. in 
Ceec. 21) : this however is not always the case: e. g. Nep. Lysand. 4 
{end)ipo9tquamdenii»rebua—di»eratf—librum—tndidit. When 
anUinued states or repeated actions are described, the principal verb 
being in the imperfect^ the imp. or pluperf is used. * Sim^Jac se re- 
miaerat .... reperiebatur.* {Nep, Alcib. 1.) (Z.) 

Exercise 75. 
[Mow are questions of appeal to be translated in direct narration 7 427, e,] 
515. As long as he was in the city, I opposed his designs. 
Men, whilst they teach, learn. Who can deny that men learn 
whilst they teach ? As soon as the business is finished,*® I shall 
wait upon Caius. As soon as the business was finished saUsfac 
torily, he waited upon Caius. Wait till Caius returns.*® Let me 
know where in the world you are. Men have now arrived 
(impers, pass,) at such a height of madness, that p whilst all men 
consult their own' interests, no man provides for the interests of his 

• country. It is the pari of a wis§ man, as long as he lives, to 
prefer virtue to all things. In addition to this, he was lame of one 
leg. How few are there who provide-for-the-interests of their 
country ! He persuaded the Athenians to march against the 
enemy. Wait at Rome till you recover. The business is too 
difficult to he finished by any^ body. It is not every body who can 
finish such'°>*a business in a few days. We learn many things 
whilst we are playing. Have we (then) need of some Greek master 
to teach us^°^ to play upon the lyre ? Let us neither ask what is 

• disgraceful nor do it p when we are asked. 



XXVII. 



§ 65. Quod. 
516. ^That^ is expressed by 'quod,^ when it introduces the 
ground of ^ former statement, or the explanation of a term in a 
tomier proposition ; especially when it refers to a demonstrative 
pronoun or adverb expressed or implied. 

V Show the ambiguity of this sentence by translating it in two wayv. 
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Such pronouns and adverbs are id, hoc, iUud: w, «2m, idcireo, prop 
ierea, irUereay ite, torn, nc, <f>c. 

517. Verbs of the affections (rejoice, grieve, wonder, &c.,) an 
followed by quod, or by the accusative with the infinitive.* 

518. Quod takes the indicative, except when it introduces the 

ground of another person's judgment or conduct ; when it takes 

the subjunctive (by 461). 

Of course it must be followed by the subjunctive in oblique narrations 
and it must be remembered that when an ace. with, injin, follows a verh 
of tayingf t&c, the narration ta oblique. 

519. The ground of an accusation is, of course, in the sub. 
junctive (by 461); so also the reason for which another person 
praises or blames any body. 

520. * Quod ' with a verb is often the proper way of translating »he parH" 
cipial mbatantive under the government of a preposition. 

(1) {Eng.) He accused him of having betrayed the king. 

( Lot. ) He accused him, that he had betrayed the king {qttod with 
aubj). 

(2) {Eng^ His having spared the conquered, is a great thing. 
( Lot. ) That he spared the conquered, is a great thing. 

(or) That (or, thia\ that he spared the conquered, is a great 
thing.y 

(3) (Eng.) He praised (or blamed^ him,/or having done this. 
( Lot. ) He praised (or blamed) him, thai he had done this. 

• (Quod with subj.: the indicative y/oiild intimate that the narreUor 

believed him to have actually done it.) 

(4) (Eng.) Many persons admire poems without understanding them. 
( Lat. ) Many persons admire poems, nor understand them. 

(neque intelligunt.) 

(5) (Eng.) You cannot be ruined tvi^ou^ ruining others. 
( Lat. ) You cannot be ruined so as not to ruin others. 

{ut non ■ with subj.) 

521. Vocabulary 71. 

To be praised; grieve for, j ^^J^ ^^olu, dolit, (with ace. or obi. 

i with ae)» 

> Quodf introducing the statement as a fact^ is naturally better suited to the 
past than to the present. * Gaudeo quod scripsisti ' is better than * te scripsisse.* 
(Z.) With verbs that express an emotion or feeling {gaudeo, doleo, miror\ tha 
aoc, with inf. is the more common : with those that express the manifestaHon 
of an emotion or feeling {laudo, reprehendo^ accuso, misereor, gratias ago, grot* 
ulor, eonsolor)f quod is preferred, (Z., 8th ed.) 

7 Magnum est hoc, quod victor victis pepercit. 

* Or * quin * if the sentence is of a negative character. 

* Dolerc is tof eel pain or sorrow; mcerere is to show it by outward signs thaf 
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Orieye; grieve for, mcBrSre, mcestus (with ace, or ahL), 

To moum ; bewail, lugSre, hix, luct. 

To be glad, Istari, IsBtatus. 

To rejoice, gaudere,b eavisuBsum. 

Exceedingly, vehementer. 

To recruit oneself se ref icgre. 

(The Preposition db.) 
D«, coneemingf about; doton frcm; fnm (Cicero has, audire de alt 
quo : 80 emere, conducere de aliquo) : o/; with partitives : 6y or accord- 
ing tQj of advice (de consilio meo) ; with words of time ; Ac. 

In the middle of the night, medii de nocte. 

By night, de nocte. 

Late at night, multd de nocte. 

On purpose, de industrii. 

To know a man by face, de facie nosse. 

Unexpectedly, de improvlso. 

Exercise 76. 

[In sentences dependent on an infin,t what tenses are sometimes found instead 
of the imperf.and plvperf, subj.l 469, d.] 

522. Know that I do not know the man even by face. I am 

exceedingly glad that you have finished the business to your 

satisfaction. I rejoice that you have obtained a triumph far a 

victory over the Gauls, I shall wait at Jlome till I recruit myself. 

He answered that he was going to remain at Rome till he had 

recruited himself. I will not leave Rome before I have recruited 

myself. Caius praises the greatest poets toithout understanding 

them. I had rather be a good man without seeming (one), than 

seem one vnthout being (so) [Translate with ut"]. Would you 

prefer being wise without seeming (so), or seeming wise toithout 

being so? I did not fear that any one would grieve for the death 

of abandoned citizens. No one ever grieved more for the death 



arc invotimtaryf arising from an irresiatibU feeling (and thus nusrere and 
mcBror rise above dolere and dolor) ; lugere is to show it by conventional signs ; 
to mourn. (D.) 

b Gaudere is to fed joy ; keiari is to ^low it hy joyful lookt, Ac. (D.) DSder- 
lein thinks Cicero mistaken when he makes hetari express an exulting^ triumph' 
'^i joyj gaudere a more temperate delight. But could Cicero be mistaken on 
nu^ a point, involving no principle of etymology, but only a correct perception ol 
the relative force of two words in common use 7 At all events, according to 
Uoderlein^s own explanation, Uetari^ expressing the manifestaJtUm of joy in con- 
sen uence of an irrtMSbUf^tilmg^ might be expected to rise above ^iidere, ju8i 
as maerere abov^ dfioro. 
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of liis only son, than he grieved for that of his father. Why 
should V now bewail the life of men ? This being the case, what 
reason have we*** for bewailing the death of abandoned citizens? 
How few are there, who would bewail the death of Caius I 
They p set upon the enemy unexpectedly, and put them to flight. 
He did it in such a manner {itxi) that it seemed to be done on 
purpose. 



XXVIII. 
§ 66. The Roman Calendar, 

523. The Roman months were of the same number of days as 
the English months, but were differently divided. 

524. The first day of the month was called the Kalends (Ka- 
lendse) : the Nones (Nonas) fell on the Jlfth or seventh : the Ides 
(Idus uum, f.) were always eight days after the Nones^ that is, 
on the thirteenth or fifteenth. 

. 525. In March, July, October, May, 

The Nones were on the seventh day. 
(And therefore the Ides on the fifteenth.) 

526. Days between the Kalends and the Nones were reckoned 

by their distance from the Nones : those between the Nones 

and the Ides by their distance from the Ides : those after the 

Ides by their distance from the Kalends of the following month. 

Hence a day after the fifteenth of May^ would be such a day before 
the Kalends of June, 

527. Suppose we take the third of March t this is a day before the Nones ol 
March, which happens db the aetenih. Now 7 — 3 = 4 : but the Ro 
mans reckoned both days in^ so that they would call the third of March 
not thefourthj but the Jifth day before the Nones. 

528. To suit this Roman way of reckoning, we must subtract 
the given day from the number of the day on which the Nones or 
Ides fall increased by one. If the day be one before the Kalends, 
we must subtract from the last day of the month increased by two. 
If the remainder be two, the day will be pridie ; because the day 
the Romans would call the second day before^ was ' the day he- 
forCf as we speak. 
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529. Thus take tha 3rd, 9th, 23rd of June : 

(1) In June the Nones are on the fftk: there ore three must be sub- 
tracted from (5 ■\-\=)six; and the remainder being 3, the da^ is 
* the third day before the Nanea of June.* 

(2) In June the Nones being on the fifth, the Ides are on the thxrttaUh^ 
and the subtraction must be from fourteen. Hence subtract 9 from 
14 : the remainder being 5, the day is the Jifth day before the Ides of 
June. 

1^ (3) Since June has thirtf days, we must subtract from thirty-two. 

Hence substract 23 from 32 ; the remainder being 9, U^e day is the 
ninth day before Ike Kalends qf July. 

fUr (The adjective forms are used with the months,* and Idus 

is fern.) 
530. To express when ? 

* On the third befora the Kalends of March ' is by rule * die tertio ante 
Kalendas Martias,* which was shortened by the omission of die and 
ante into ' tertio Kalendas Martias ' or * iii. Kal. Mart.* 

But another form is used (almost exclusively) by Cicero and 
Ldvy; this form is ^ante-diem tertium Kalendas Martias* shortened 
into ' a. d. iii. KaL Mart.^ a form which cannot be explained gram^ 
^ maticalli/. 

This ante-diem came to be treated as an indeclinable substantive, and 
the prepositions cuf, tfi, ear, were prefixed to it, as to other substantives 
of time. 

681. [Whenl ontohatday?] 

Natus est Augustus ix. Kalendas Octohres, Augustus 

was bom on the twenty-third of September (32— 

• 9=23.) 

Claud! js natus est Kalendis Augustis, Claudius was 

bom on the first of August. 
Claudius obiit {or excessit) iiu Idus Octobres, Claudius 

died on the thirteenth of October (16 — 3=13.) 
Meministine me ante Hem (a. d.) xii. Kalendas Novem- 

bres dicere in Senatu ? Do you remember that I spoke 

in the Senate on the 2lst of October ? (33 — 12=21.) 
[Against or by such a day : for such a day.] 
Consul comitia in ante diem tertium Nonas SextileB 



• These forms are, Januarius, Februarius, Martins, Aprlis, Maius, Juniu% 
^tdntilis ipr Julius), Sextilis (or Augustus), Septem-, Octo-, Novem-, Deoem* 
bria. 
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( = Augustus*) edixit, The Consul fixed the elections 
by an edict for thq third of August (6—3=3.) 
In ante dies octavum et septimum Kalendas Octohres 
comitiis dicta dies, The Hme of the elections is fixed 
for the twentyfourtk and twenty fifth of September 
(32—8=24). 
Capuam venire jussi sumus ad Nonas Februarias^ 
. We are ordered to come to Capua by the fifth oi 
February. 

532. Vocabulary 72. 

C oomitia, 5niin (properly, ' the assemblUig 
Elections, J of the peaple * for the purpose of elect- 

C ing the consuls, <&c. <&c.). 
To my election \ ^^ ™®* comitia (i. e. to the meeting at 

' c which! am to be elected or rejected). 

To BufTer, BinSre,* slv, sit ; pSti, ior, passus. 

To lose flesh, corpus amittere. 

To stay (in a place), • commorari. 

To compel, c5gSre, coSg, coact. 

The day before the Ides, ' pridie Idus : or pridie Iduum. 

To fix by edict, edlcere (with ace,). 

It is worth while, opers pretium est. 

533. (a) {Eng.) Instead of readings he is at play. 

{Lat.) He is at play, whereoM ht ought to read (quum dthtaJC), 
(6) {Eng.) Instead of growing rich, he is growing poor. 

{Lot.) He is growing poor, whereas he might grow rich (quum poBseC^. 

534. (c) {Er^.) Far from thinking this, I hold, Ac. 

{Lot.) It is 80 far of that 1 should think this, that I hold, Ac, (tan- 
tum abest ut— ut,« Ac.) 

Exercise 77. 

535. Tiberius died on the sixteenth of March. Nero was boni 



« The months of Juiy and August were called QuintUis, Sexiilis respectively, 
( ss the fifth and sixth month, reckoning from March^ the old beginning of the 
year,) till those names were exchanged for Jvlius and AugustiLs in honour of the 
first two Csesars. 

* Sinere is properly * to let go,' * nxft to stop* pati is, ' not to prohibit .*' smere has 
for its immediate object the person acting, pati the action itself: sinere is eom^ 
manly, though not exclusively, followed by ut with the subj. : pati by the ace, 
with infin. (D.) 

* Tantum abest ut nostra miremur, ut . . . . nobis ipse non satisfaciat Demoo- 
Chenes. Sometimes the second ut is omitted, the clause having vix or etiam t 
* tantum abfuit ut inflammares nostros animos : somnum vix tenebainu&' 
(Clc. Brut. 80.) 



5 67. 536-539.] ojnnection of propositions, &c. ISft 

on the fifteenth of December. Caius was born on the fifteenth 
of October. Balbus died on the twelfth of August. Vitellius 
was born on the 24th of September ; or, as some (say), on the 
seventh of September. The Consul has fixed (by edict) the elec- 
tions for the 21st of July. I believe that the elections will be 
fixed for the ninth of April. Say that I shall not be angry with 
him, if he does not come*' to my election. I am* compelled to 
stay here till I recruit myself: for I have lost both flesh and 
strength. There are some who think that the elections will be 
fixed for the ninth and tenth of July. Instead of being with me, 
he is at his own house. Instead of being very rich (as he might 
have been), he is very poor. Instead of applying vigorously to 
the affair, he is gone into the country. I am so far frorrt praising, 
that I can scarcely restrain myself fronj calling you a betrayer 
of your country. I am so far from believing any body (no maU 
ier who he may he), that I scarcely believe you. I was so far 
from being ill spoken of, that all men praised me. There were 
some who laughed. 



XXIX. 

§ 67. Connection of Propositions hy the Relative. 
ImperaHve forms. 

536. Any relative pronoun or adverb may be used for the cor- 
responding demonstrative with the conjunction and (and some, 
times, hut, for, therefore, &c.) 

537. When in English such a clause as * they say,' * as — says,' 
&c., is inserted parenthetically in a relative sentence, the verb of 
this clause should generally be made the principal verb of the 
relative clause in Latin, the oth^r verb being put in the infini- 
tive. 

538. When in English the relative pronoun is separated from 
its verb by another clause, which contains a demonstrative pro- 
noun, the relative should be expressed in that clause in Latin, and 
the demonstrative be expressed or understood in the other. 

589. The imperative may be expressed by several circumlo. 
outions : 
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(1) The imperat. of command by cura ut (take care to)j 
fac ut {pvfac only) with sulj. 

(2) The imperat. of ^prohibition by cave with suhj 

(governed by vt omilited), or noli with inJinJ 

MO. (a) {Eng.) Two and two make four : and if (hit is granted, Ac 
{hat.) Two and two make four : MwKidi is granted, &c. 
(6) (J^n^i) Caius, wAo, f^ My, was killed at Lugdunum. 
{Lot.) Caius, lohxym they report to have been killed, Ac. 

(c) {Eng.) Crassus, who, as Lucilius tells us, never laughed but once. 
{Lot.) Crassus, •whom Lucilius reports to have never laughed but 

once. 

(d) [Eng.) Narratives, by whieh, when we lead thetrty we are affected. 
{L(U ) Narratives, which when we read, we are affected. 

(«) {Eng,) Success with wkich^ if it should fall to our lot, we should hh 
• dissatisfied. 

{Lot.) Success, if wAicA. cr should fall to our lot, we should bedis- 
satisfied. 
(/) {Eng.) I did this; and if you had not thwarted me, Ac. . 
{Lat.)^ I did this ; ishom if you had not thwarted, &c. 

541. [C. XXXV.] i:^ * WUl * and * wotdd,* 'loillnot' and ' would not ' are often 
principal verbs, to be translated by velle and nolle respectively. 

They are to be translated when for 

will, would, we may substitute 

ia (are, Ac.) willing, was (were, Ac.) willing, 

542. Vocabulary 73. 

(Phrases with e, ex ; pbjb, pro, in.) 

To have a pais in my feet, ex pedibus laborare, or doldre. 

To cook with wateir, ex aqua cbqugre ; cox, cocL 

Prom a wall, ex muro. 

Opposite, over-against, e, not ex, regione.* 

To be tired with a journey, e viH languere. 

To live according to nature, e naturi vivgro. 

Prom the heart, ex animo (in sincerity). 

It is for my interest, e re med est.h 

(To place) on arable, in mens4. 
*''!ltede7'''° ^""^ especially of Ob. ^ p^^ ^^^^ ^^ 

In comparison with him, prae illo. 

Safe, salvus, a, um ; incolumlsy is, e^ 



f OiHYi id quam primum venias. Fac animo forti, magnoque sia. Cave 
putea, or noil putare.— Such forms in English are, *take care to,' *be sure you' 
mind you,* Ac. 

8 In Latin, the relative must stand before si. 

* Another noun will, of course, follow regioru in the gen. 
' b So, e republical est. 

» A person is tuhis when he is in safety ; s^curus when he bdievea himself to 



§ 67. 543. BY THE RELATIVE. 101 

Pro virili parte, according to one's duty or powot as an indiyidual (noi 
'with all one's might') as far as an individual can. 

|*ro re natS (according to the thing that has arisen) = according to 
circumBtances, 

Pro eo ac mereoTf according to my deserts, 

'^Exercise 78. •^ 

54S. I for my -part wished this: and if Pompejus had not 
envied me, the republic would now be safe. Philosophy teaches 
that the world moves ; and if this be true, we also must neces« 
sarily move. Who can deny that this is for my interest ? The 
gods will requite me according to my deserts. Is it not certain, 
that the gods will requite you according to your deserts ? I am 
sorry that you have a pain in your head. If you had done this, 
I should have praised you from my heart. You will not be able 
to see the sun for the multitude of our javelins. Caius, being 
tired of his journey, was killed by hi« slave. They answered 
that they would receive us. . Did he not answer that he would 
not receive us ? Do not think that the soul is mortal. Take care 
to finish the business to my satisfaction. Do not think that every 
man can command himself. Be sure to come to my assistance 
as soon as possible. IVho will deny that these things are for the 
interests of the republic ? I cannot speak for sorrow. Be sure 
not to impute this to me as a fault. Be sure not lo hurry. Be 
sure not to believe that it is necessary to make haste ; foTy if you 
believe this, it is all over with us. The moon is eclipsed, when 
it is opposite to the sun. May I not determine what should be 
done according to circumstances ? It is the part of a good citizen 
to defend the republic as far as cm individual can. Benefits, for 
which, if you confer them upon me, I will prove myself grateful 
{memory You may eat the food p which is placed on the table. 
He says that he will not eat the cheese p which is placed on the 



t)e so, and is without care (se-curus) or anxieiy on the subject. Hence 'Ne si: 
Beairusy qui non est tuttu ab hoste.' Of salvusy sospeSf incolumia^—eahus says 
the least (as it properly relates only to {existence) ; sospes more, as it points to 
the protection of*a higher power ; incolumis the most of all, as it excludes not 
ouly anmhilation^ but even the supposition of any injury or attack. 
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table. I shall do what appears*^ best to be done according to 
eircumstances. There were some who could not spe^k for 
sorrow. 

XXX. 

§ 68. On the Roman way rf reckoning money. 

§44. The Romans reckoned their money by sesterces : and by 
nummus, when it means a coiny sestertius is always meant. 

d.q. 
645. A Meatertma ( =r 1 3{ or 3i cents) was not quite equal to tw/penes 
English money. 

A aeatertium = a thousand sestertii : it was the name of atum, not 
of a coin. 

546. Sestertii Siud sestertia are used quite regularly with nu- 
meral adjectives : but sestertium in the singular is used in a very 
peculiar way with numeral adverbs. 

547. Oir With numeral adverbs sestertium means so many 

^ hundred thousand sesterces.' 

Hence Sestertium Bemd * =s ' a hundred thousand sesterces.' 

Sestertium decieazs. ten < hundred thousand sesterces' «= a 

million sesterces. 
Sestertium vicUa = 20 * hundred thousand sesterces ' s=^ two 
million sesterces. &c. Ac. 

Obs. With numeral adverbs behw ^ten tinua,* so tdbhj hundred thou- 
mmd Bcatercea are meant. 

With numeral adverbs above and mulHpUM of ' ten times,' throw away 
the cipher from the units' place, and you have the number of ^miUiimB 
of eeatercea* 

Thus, if * sestertium eexeenties* were the sum; throwing awayO 
from the units' place of 600, we have * 60 miUiane of sesterces* for the 
sum. 



£. s. d, 
. « A sestertium = 8 1 6i = $38 68. 

Sestertium semel = 807 6 10 =$3873 60. 
Sestertium decieSf eenties^ milUes, Ac. (that is, the multiples of semel by 10) are 
got approximately by this rule : — For every cipher in the proposed multiple add 
to the right hand of 807 one figure taken (successively) from the 10 hand of the 
series 291666 continued ad in/inUum. Thus to get sestertium miUies^ since 1000 
has 3 ciphers, I must add 3 figures (291) taken from the left hand of the given 
series to the right hand of 807. Hence millies sestertium = 807291 =: nearly 
•4,000,000 in vhoU numbers. 



(^8 548-552.] roman way of reckoning honey. 109 

With intermediate numerals, the sum is easily obtained by thMM 
rules : Sestertium ter vicies = * 2 milium, 3 hundred thauMmd at»- 
Uree$,' 

548. In this construction sestertium is declined : 
Sestertium vicies, two million sesterces. 
Sestertii vicies, of two million sesterces, &c. 

649. In turning the number of sesterces into Latin, remember that to tho 
numeral before *miUwna* I must add a cipher in the tmU^ place (In 
other words, multiply it by 10) to get the numeral adverb^ that is to go 
with eeetertium. Thus in ' 2 million sesterces,' by adding a cipher in 
the units' place to 2, I get 20, and vicus is the adverb required. 

550. (a) Sex milUhus SBdes conduxit, He hired a house for six 

thousand (sesterces). 
(&) Sex sestertia persolvit, He paid six thousand sesterces, 
(c) In sestertio vicies (splendide se gerens), On a fortune 

of two million sesterces. 

551. Vocabulary 74. 

Inheritance, hsergditas, itis, /. 

To keep up a certain state, splendide se gerCre ; gess, gest. 

iliberOius, i, m. (but if spoken in rtfer^ 
ence to Ma master^ Gbertus. Thus 
Bnitus's Ubertus ia one of ths dau 
libertini). 
oriundus:— *na^ Carthaglne, sed ori, 
undi ab Syracusis ; * born at Carthage, 
Descended from, < but of Syracusan extraction ;' or * de- 

scended from a family that had for- 
merly lived at Syracuse.' 
Meanly, sordide. 

Exercise 79. 

552. He kept up a certain state with a fortune of three million 
sesterces. With a fortune of two millions of sesterces he kept 
up more state than Caius, who had received 10 millions from Us 
father. Caius, the freedman of Brutus, left more than^ 15 thou- 
sand sesterces. That you, with a. fortune of 10 millions, should 
live so meanly ! Caius, who was of Syracusan extraction, sent 
Brutus two hundred thousand sesterces as a present. On the 



k With awpHu»i phUf minus, Ac. quam is often omitted; the noun standing 
In the case it would have stood in, if quam had been expressed. Sometinus 
however the ablat. follows these adverbs. 

9 
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28rd of November, Balbus sent me as a present twenty thousand 
sesterces, fie gave them three thousand sesterces a-piece. From 
this inheritance Atticus received about ten million sesterces. 



663. 



} 69. On the division of the As : the method of reckoning frac- 
tions, interest, &c. 
As 

(A=) f 

h 

K.o£ an Am, 



Deunx 

Dextans 
Dodrans i 
Bea (bessis) 
Septunx 



Semis (semissis) {-^^^ = ) l 
Quincunx fs 

Triens (^=r) I 

Quadrans (iS==) T 

Sextans (ii = ) + 

Uncia f^ J 

654. These words were used to express the fractions set down 
opposite to their names. 

555. The same division was used in reckoning the interest of 
money, which was due monthly. Asses usura = one As per 
month for the use of a hundred. This was also called centesima 
usursB, because in 100 months a sum equal to the whole principal 
would have been paid. 

Asses or centesimiB usurs = 12 per cent. 



Deunces 




r ^^ 


Dextantes 




10 


Dodrantes 




9 


Besses 




8 


Septunces 




7 


Semisses 


* ttsurs * 


6 


Quincunces 




8 


Trientes 




4 


Quadrantes 




3 


Sextantes 




2 


Uncie 




L 1 



Bina centesims = 24 per cent, and so oil 



i Dodraoa >= de-quadrans. 
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556. (a) Statura ejus quinque pedum et dodranUa fuit, HU 

height was Jive feet and three-fourths ijive feet 
nine). 
(Eum) hsBredem fecit ex dodrantCy He left him heir 
to three-fourths of his estate. 
(() Assibus usuris grandem pecuniam collocayit, He 
invested a large sum of money at 12 per cent. 

Exercise 80. 

557. Caius, the freedman of Balbus, has been made heir to 
one half of his estate. He has lefl one Caius, of Carthaginian 
extraction, the heir to seven-twelfths of his estate ; from which 
inheritance he will receive, I think, about six hundred thousand 
sesterces. The freedman of Brutus, who died at Rome on the 
third of August, has lefl nearly fifteen million sesterces ; and it 
is thought that Caius has been left heir to half his estate. He 
is said to have lodged a large sum of money in the hands of 
Bulbus at 9 per cent. 

** Apud aUquem coUocare. 



TABLES FOR REFERENCE. 

TABLE I.— GENDERS. 

OBa.^Maa, exceptions are in eapUaUifem. in the common type j naU. in UaUm 

(Tribd Declension.) 



Md». UrmmaiionB. 

IB, OR, OS, 

BS inereanng, 

Q, when not do, go, io. 



Principal Exceptions, 
cr) cadaver ttb&r 

iter var 

papSver verber 

tuBer 
or) arbor 

aquor 

marmor 



st)compe8' 
merces 
merges 

^ quies 

Of) cos 
dos 

o§ (ossis) 
Of (oris) 
fchao§ 
fepos 
fmelo9 
o)caro 
techo 



requies 

seges 

teges 

€B9 



FissT Decl. Fem, 
except names of men. 



Sec. Decl. (us, eb) f 
Mat, — except 
alyua 
domus 
hiimua 
vannus 
pelagtu 
viruM 
mUgw (also m.) 



F'em, terminaiumB, 

do, ffo, io,» 

as, IS, aus, 

X, 

es ruA increanng 

8 impure 

us in h/permon. 

Principal Exceptions. 
^roBDo 

J CABDO 

to) ^^^^ 

**;(.MABGO(f)j 
is) AMNIB LAPIS 

AMOUIs(f)MSNSIS 
AXIS OBBIS 

CA8SI8(is) PANIS 
COLLIS PISCIS 

CINIS P08TIS 

CBINIS PULVI8 

ensis sanguis 
fabcis tobbis 

PINIS (f ) UNGUIS 
FOLLIS VECTI8 
FUNIS VEBMIS 

IGNIS 
X) CAIIZ 
CODEX 
COBTEX 
OBEX 
POLLEX 
SILEX (f ) 
tTHOBAX 
VEBTEX 

BiDENS {hoe), 
• im-i noNS 
purel PONS 

roNs 

DENS BUDBNS 

tHTDBOPS 
aa) AS ELEPHA8 

va8{vasi») 
/a* 



Neui. temUnoHonB, 

e,a,t,e,l,n, 
ar, ur, {{«. 
ua monoayU. 



Principal Exceptions 

/)SAL 
SOL 
n) LIEN 
BEN 
8PLEN 
PECTEN 
Ur) FUB 

FUBFUB 
TUBTUB 
VULTUE 

lU) pecus (ddls) 

LEPU8 

ayOabU 



Xsu8(m) 

/mU8. 



FouBTH Decl. (us) 
Mat, except 
acus 
, idus (pi.) 
manus 
portxcus 
tribuB 



Fifth Dbcl. 
i^em. except 
DIES (also Fein, 
in wing.) 

MEBIDIES. 



* Words in io that are not abatrad nouns are mcu, e. g. papilio, pu«io^ 
Bcipio, sEPTENTBio, sTELLio, UNio (pearl), with the numeral nouns tebnio^ 
avATEBNio, Ac t Properly Greek words. 

t Those with (f), (m), are sometimes fem. and mas. respectively. 

§ Greek nauna in ddus (exodus, methddus, <f«.) with dialectusj dipthon^^iiA, 
4w.arefiniu 
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These rules depend on tne terminations; but some words have a 
particular gender from their meaning, 

A. The names of male persona and toindaj are masculine. 

B. The names of female persona^ eowninea^ idanda^ towna^ planta^ and 

treesj are fem. 
(a) But of towna^ these are maa. 

(1) Some in o (cboto, hippo, nabbo, sflmo, pbusIno) : and 

(2) All plurals in t; veii, Delphi. 
Theill are neuter : 

(1) All in urn, or plur. a ; (2) Those in e or ur of the thli d ; iVxD- 
nesUj Tibur, 
ih) Of treea and plantas 

(1) Those in er (and many in ua) of the second are maa, : 

(2) Those in «r, ur of the third are neui. : acer, ailer, robury ^ 

C. Several are commmi : anneal conjuXj cuatoa^ duXy ftoapeayjuvenia, parens^ 

princepay aacerdoay <f»c. 



TABLE II.— i^\wma/io7i qf the Perfect and Supiru. 

I. lIlrThe first syllable of diaayUable perfects and supines is Umgy if the next 
syllable begins with a consonant. 

(a) But »6vefi perfects have «Aor^ penult : blbi, dsdi, fidi, scidi, stSti, stiti,tti(L 
(6) 'Nine dissyllable supines have ahort penult : datum, citum,* Itum, litunv 

qultum, ratum, rfitum, satum, situm. 
(c) Staium from ato is long, but from aiaio short ; and the compounds of alo 

that make a^itum have i : as pnEatXtum, from praatare. Though noaco has ndtum^ 

iis compounds that have itum have l (cognosco, eognUum). 
N. B. Verbs in italics have no supine. 

II. FiBST Conjugation [properly a amtracted conjugation ; ama-o, amo], 

(1) Most verbs of this conjugation form roots of perfect and aupine, by 
adding r, ^, respectively to the proper root. 

[amo (ama-o); amar-i; ama/-um.] 

(2) Others change a into u; and form the sup. in T/um, after rejecting a. 
CrSpo, crSpui, crSpitum. So ciibo, dtfmo, frico (alao fricatum), mlco^ 

s»no, t»no, v8to, sgco (sectum)— jfivo, jiivi, jutum 7 jOvatum? 

(3) Others form perf, in both of these ways. 

Discr?po, discrepavia9u2 discrepui, discrepatum (7). So incrCpo (ui, itum 
preferred) ; the compounds of neco^ and the obsolete plico (fold). 

{But supplico, duplico, multiplico, on/y avi, atum : explico, explain^ 
Teg, s unfoldf ui, itum.) 
(4) Irregular (with reduplication). 
Do, dSdi, datum {with a in dare, dabo, dabam, &c,) ; sto, stSti, stfitum : bid 
stare, &c. 



• From CMO, to excite. Of the compounds several have erre, eCftim, from tiif 
obaol. eh. 



198 FORMATION OF THE 

£11. Second Cohjvgation. 

Properly a eontraeUd conjugation, but with the vowels open in the first 
pers. singular of the present tense. (Mone-o ; mone-is =: monds, Ac.^ 

(1) Most reject e, and form perfect and supine in ui^ Uum. 

(Mon-eo, mon-vt, mon-ttum.) 

(2) But some retain e, and add v, in the per£— eo, Syi, dtum. 

Deleo, delSvi, delgtum. Fleo, neo, and verba fanned frmi oleo» (mak« 
to grow), pleo (JUlj, and saeo {can aeeueiomed). 

(3) Others form peif, from root o{ preeent, lengthening the vowel (If 
short), when pres. ends in a single consonant. 

Caveo, cavi, cautum : faveo. 

Pttveo, fovi, fotum : mtfveo, voveo : pitveo, ferveo (andfe^bui) ; Ckn- 

nweo, nlvi and nizL 
Prandeo (pransum), video (visum), sSdeo (sessum), itrfdto.h 

(4) Others form perf. in «. 

(a) p sounds. {Any p« sound with e^sspeg but be sometimes =r m.) 

Jubeo, jussi, jussum ; sorbeo, sorpsi, sorptum. 
{fi) k sounds. (The k sound, if impure, is thrown away before ». Any 
k sound with » = a: .• gu is to be treated as a A; sound.) 

Mulceo, mulsi, mulsum. Algeo, indulgeo (indultum), fulgeo, mulgeo, 
tergeo, iurgeo, urgeo, torqueo (tortum). 

Augeo, auxi, auctum : ltteeo,frigeo, lugeo. 
(y) t sounds, {t sound thrown away before b.) 

Ardeo, arsi, arsum ; rideo, suadeo. 
{S) Liquid verbs, (r thrown away before ».) 
Maneo, mansi, mansum : haereo. 
(c) With reduplication, {t sound thrown away before ».) 

Mordeo, mbmordi, morsum : pendeo, spondeo, tondeo. 
(0 Neuter passives : audeo, ausus simi ; gaudeo, gavisus sum ; soleo^ 

Bolitus sum. 
(if) The following have perf. in ui, but do not form their supines in itum, 

Doceo, doctum ; teneo, tentum ; misceo, miztum and mistum ; tonea 

tostum ; censeo, censum ; recenseo, recensum and recensitum. 

IV. Third Conjugation. 

(1) Perfect in i, added to root of present. 
(a) Acuo, acui, acutum : arguo, eongruo, imbuo, induo, luo (luiturus), 
metuo, minuo, pluo, ruo (riitum, ruitum), spuo, statuo, etemuo, suo, 
tribuo. Volvo, volvi, volutum. So solvo. 
(fi) t sound thrown away before b in Bup, 
Mando, mandi, mansum; pando (passum, pansum rare), prehendo 



•Some of which have cUboo in pres. Aboleo, sup. ahoUhan: adoleaon 
tdiiUum. 
k langueo, languij liqueo, ligui and licui 

smooth, mid. asp. 

« Mutes with a p sound, p b (ph). 

! k c g (ch) 

( t d (th). 
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Bcando ; and compownda qf cando (ArmcSe), fhndo ((&ni«0, in emdo^ 
ftndo, 
iy) Bibo (bibi, bibitum) ; cudo (cusum), digo^ lambOipsaUo,aeSbo(fictLhi)i 
aUda^ vello (vulsum : also yulsi), verro (versumd), verto (versum), ^80 
(visam). 
ijS) (Short vowel of root lengthened— i^ changed into 6 in perf.) 
Ca|>-io, cepi, captum : &cio, jScio, ago, Sdo (dsiun), gmo (emptum), iSgo 
(lectum),' fodio (fossum), fugio (fugitum). 
(c) (n or m, by which the present haa been lengthened from a aimpler 
rooty rejected.) 
(retaining short vowel) findo (fid), f Tdi, fiasum : scindo (scxJ). 
(lengthening the vowel : a changed into 2.) 
Frango, frag, fregi (fractuni) ; fundo, fad (f usum) ; linquo^ liqu, lie 

(liqui, lictum) ; rumpo, rup (ruptum) ; vinco, vie (victum). 
Percello, percoli, perculsum ; sisto, stiti, stitum. 
(0 With reduplication. 
Cado, cScIdi, casum ; csdo, cScSdi, csesum ; cano, cScini, cantum ; crSdo, 
credidi, crdditum ; pango (pag), pSplgi, pactum : parco, pSperci, par- 
citum or parsum ; pario, pSpSri, partum ; pello, pSpuli, pulsum ; pendo 
pependi, pensum ; pungo, pupugi, punctum ; poseoj pttposci ; tango 
(tag), tetlgi, tactum ; tendo, tStendi, tensum and tentum ; tundo 
tutudi, tusum. So the compounds of do ; condoy abdo, reddo, Ac. 
eondidij condUum, &c, 
^ (2) Perfect in n, 

{n) p sounds, {f^ Any p sound with • is jw ; with f, pt.) 

Glubo, glupsi, gluptum : ntibo, scribo, carpo, rSpo, scalpo, sculpo. 
(0) k Munds, . including those inhyquy and d. {Any k sound with » is x ; 
with /, rf.) 
Cingo, cinzi, cinctum ; sugo, tSgo, fingo (fictum), tingo, ungo : ango 
figo (fixum), jungo, lingo, mingo, mungo, ningOy pingo (pictum), 
plango, stringo (strictum), rSgo, dico, duco, coquo, trSho,* vSho. Add 
compounds of stinguo ; exstinguo, restinguo. 
Flecto, flezi, flezum, nexo {also nexui), pecto. 
(«) Liquid Verbs (assuming a p before s) 

G5mo, compsi, comptum ; ddmo, pr5mo, sumo, contemno. 
(«) / sounds, {t sound thrown away before s : vowel, if ^101 ty lengthened.) 
Glaudo, clausi, clausum ; divido, divisi, divisum : laedo, ludo, plandOi 
rado, rodo, trudo: mitto (misi^ ndssum).— Compounds qf vado 
(X) k sounds, (the k sound thrown away.) 

Spargo, sparsi, sparsum ; mcrgo, tergo. 
(/i) / sounds, {ds changed into ss ;) cedo, cessi, cessum. 
(v) Liquid verbs, (r, m changed into s before s.) 

QSro, gessi, gestum : uro, prSmo (pressum) 
(0 Compounds of specio {behoid) ending in spicio make spezi, spectum. . 



< wrrtyVersum poetical. Z. 

* h seems to have had originally a liord sound. Thus hiems for x^t^ ^^^ 
A8=zx (iM^«t=swrO. 
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7%«M in licio/roTii lacio {eniiee) except elicio, maU$ leid, lectum. 

Diligo, dilexi, dilectum : intelligo, neghgo. 

Col-, C-, di-, se-, ligo, tnth perlego, praelego, hateperf, Ifigl. 

(3) Verbs with perf. in uL 
(©) Without change of root. 

alo, alui, Slitum (and altum) : colo (cultum), consiflo (consultumX 
radio ; occuio (occultum), vd2o, niUOf m&lo! compounds of cello (rash i 
shoot forth) ; &emo, gSmo, trimo, vdmo, gigno, (gen, g6nui, gSni- 
turn) ; rapio, rapui, raptum ; sSpiOt elicio, compesco^ doMpeaeo^ depsc 
(also depstum), pinso (also pinsi, pistum) ; aterto (also sterti).— Com* 
pounds qf sero (toconnecf)^ serai, sertum. 
(») With change of root. 

Meto, messui, messum; p5no, pbsui, pttsytum; curno,r crevi, cr5- 
turn ; lino, l$vi (livi rare), lYtum ; sino, sivi, situm ; spemo, sprdvi, 
spretum; stemo, strSvi, stratum; sCro, sSvi, sKtum; tSro, tifvi 
tritum. 

Cresco (ere), crSvi, cr6tum ; nosoo. 

Pasco (pastum) ; quiesco, suesco. 
ji) Verbs forming perf. in jrt, as if they had roots ending in k sound or ft. 

Fluo, fluzi, fluzum; strao, stractum; vivo (victum). 

(4) Perfect hi ivi, 

(o) PSto, pStlvi, p^titum ? cOpio, arcesso, capesso, lacesso, inoesao 

(5) Neuter Verb. 
fr) Fido, f isus sum (confido, diffido). 



Fero, tifli, latum. 
Tollo, sustiUi, sublatum. 

V. Fourth Conjugation. 

(1) Perfect in t. 

(a) Venio, vSni, ventum; compSrio, compSri, compertmn. Sbreperio 

(2) Perfect in ui. 

(fi) Salio, salui, saltum ; ap$rio, OpSrio, Xmido (amicuil). 

(3) Perfect in sL 

Farcio, faxai, fartum ; fulcio, haurio (hausi, haustum), raucio (rausum); 
sarcio, sepio ; sancio, sanxi, sanctum ; vincio ; sentio, sensi, sensum. 

VI. DlPOKXNTS. 

Second Conjugation. Fateor, fiissus ; liceor, licitus ; mSreor, me- 
ritus: misSreor, miseritus, misertus; reor, rXtus; tueor, tuitus] 
vCreor, yeritus. 

Third Conjugation. Adipiscor, adeptus : amplector, amplexus ; com- 
plector, complexus; divertor, diversus; ($o pnBvertor, rSvertor;) 
ezpergiscor, experrectus ; fraor, fruitus one? fractus ; fungor, functus ; 
grXdior, gressus: invShor, invectus; iraseor, iratus; labor, Tapsus; 
Ufquor, Ittcdtus ; mttrior, mortuus; nanciscor, nactus; nascor, natusi 



' Properly, to separate. In the sense of to 90^ It has neither perf. uor sngi. 
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Dltor, nlsus, nixus; obliviscor, obKtus; paciscor, pactus; pascoi 
pastus; pStior, passu s; prttficiscor, profectus; quSror, qaestua 
sSquor, sdcutus : ulciscor, ultus ; utor, fisus. 
FouBTH Conjugation. Adsentior, adsensus: expSrior, expertuSf 
metior, mensus; opperior, oppertus; ordior, orsus; tfrior, ortus.c 

VII (f;;^ 8c in verbs denotes the beginning of an action or state.) 

JnchocUives in md have no perfed^ but that (in ui) of the root. This 
would hardly be considered their perfect, did not some of those formed 
from nouns take a perfect in uiy though no verb in eo occurs. 

VIII. In compound verbs (1) a, <b, of the root often become i, sometimes 
e : (2) e of the root often becomes i .* (3) the reduplicaHonni the root ia 
dropt, except in precurro and the compounds of poteo bdJ disco. 



6 The preMR/ follows the thirdg but 2 sing. oriTia at arUris. 



T&BLB 

OP 

D1J!"J!'EKENCES OF IDIOM, 
4*. 



Engush. 

1. You and L ) 
Balbus and I. 5 

2. JSaye that he has nat^ sinned. 
Says that he has nerer, &c, 

3. He promises to come. 

He hopes to live. 

He undertakes to do it. 

He pretends to he mad (16). 

4. To have a prosperous voyage. 



6. To ray, his, &c. satisfaction : satis- 
factorily; successfully. 

6. To fight on AoTve&ocA:. 
6*. It is a frreocA of duty. 

7. He sends the most faithful slave he 

has. 
6. He was f^^r«^ to do this, > 

{Or) He was the first who did this, ] 
So^ He was the only one who did it. 

9. Stu^ is your temperance. 

Or, With, your usual Xem^&nxice, 



Latin. 

< I and you. 
\l and BalDUS. 

Denies {negat) that he has siuned. 
Denies that he has ever, <&c. 
He promises that he tnllcome (ace. wiiIi 

inf.) 
He hopes that he shaU live (ace, with 

inf.) 
He undertakes that he wHl do U {ace, 

%vith inf.) 
He pretends that he is mad {ace, with 

171^.; pron, expressed). 
To sail from ( =s according to) one's 

thoyght or intention {ex sententiA 

navigare.) 
Ex seritentid. 

To fight from {ex) a horse.b 
It is against (contra) duty. 
He sends the slave, whom he has the 
most faUhfuL 

He the first (person) did this (55). 

He aUme did it {solus fecit), 
f Which is your temperance. 
I Of which temperance you are. 
] P^or { = in proportion to) your tern 
t perance (56). 



* Obs. Says not should not be translated by nego unless it is in answer to on 
adued or virtual question. When the not is closely connected with the foUowimi 
verb^ it should be translated by nan. 

^ Ex equis, if more persons than one are spoken of. 



TABLE OF DIFFERENCES OF IDIOM. 
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English. 
(0. A»far as I know. 
11. It's all over with . . . 

To make the same boast. 
12 J X^ make the same promise. 



I To make many promises. 
[ To utter many talsehoodB. 

13. To take by storm. 

14. That nothing . . . 
That nobody . . . 
That never . . . 

[This is only when * that * intro- 
duces a purpose.] 

15. No food is so heavy as not :c be di- 

gested, Ac. 
He is 80 foolish as to think, &c. 

16. She never saw him without calling 

him, &c. 

17. He could scarcely be restrained 

from, throwing^ Ac. 

18. I left nothing undone to appease 

him. 
I cannot but, &c. 

19. I will not object to your doing it, 

20. It cannot be that the soul is not 
immortal (89). 

C Nothing prevents him from do- 



21 J ingit. 



, nothing deters him from do- 
l ing it. 

222. It was owing to you that I did not 
succeed. 



23.- By sea and land. 
9^ 5 To be within a very little of . 
**• i Ory But a little more and . . . 
Not to be far from. 



25. I almost thlnk,« ) . 

I don't know whether, \ ^' 

26. To take away any one's 11^. 

27. The city qf Rome, the island of 
Cyprus. 

He did this as (or when) Consul. 



23^ j I may go, 



I am permitted to go. ' 

I ought to do it. 

I ought to have done it. 



Latik. 
Which I may know (quod secum). 
It is done concerning (actum est de), • 
To boast the saipe thing (59). 
To promise the same thing (59). 
To promise > ^„„„ ♦m«„^ 
To lie 5 "^*°y ^^^^^* 

To fght a place out by force (per vim 

ezpugnare). 
Lest any thing {ne quid). 
Lest any body {m quis). 
Lest ever {ne unquam). 



No food is so heavy but {quln) it may 

be digested^ <&c. 
So foolish that he thinks {vf), 66, d. 
She never saw him, but (quin) she 

called him, &c. 
He could scarcely be restrained but thai 

(quin) he shxmld throw (88). 
I left undone {p^eetermiai) nothing 

thai I should not {quin) appease him. 
I cannot do (any thing) but that {far 

cere non possum quin)^ &c. 
I will not object but that {recusabo 

quin) you should do it. 
It cannot be {feri) but that {quin) the 

soul is immortal. 
Nothing prevents {6bsta£) by which he 

should the less do it {quominusftLclait). 
Nothing deters him by which he should 

theless do it (99). 
It stood through you by which I should 

the less succeed {per te steiit quomi- 

ntUf &c., 99). 
By land and sea. 
To be a very little distant but that . . 

[minimum abesse {impers.) quin. f 

Hand scio-an; nescio an, <&c. 

To snatch away life to ( s: from) any 

one (vitam alic ui eripere. 1 32). 
The city Rome ; the island Cyprus. 

He Consul ( = being Consul) did this. 
{ To me it-is-permiited {licet) to go 



} (124). 
Itbeho 



hoveth me {oportet me) to do it. 
It behoveth me {oportuit) to do it (126). 



e Havd scio an^ nescio an^ dvJbito an may be followed by the negatives^ nemuf 
nihil, nuUus, nunquam, or by the for is that follow negatives, ^isquam, qmc- 
quam, tUlus, vnquam. Hdvd scio an umo approaches nearer to a denial than 
haud scio an quisquam. (G.)~But Cicero and his contemporai^es never omil 
the negative. {Matthid, Hand, ifrc.) 
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TABLE OF 



Ehousb. 
29. I am at kirare to read. 

90 I have need of food. 



r making-haste. 

There la need of J deliberation. 
inerei8neeaoi< pjQ^p^ ^xecu- 

l tion. 

31. How many are there of you ? 
How many are there qfua? 
Three hundred ofut are come. 

C!r«*»mthereare|^^y 

Very many o/tohich . . . 

32. £iofiie mock, o£Aer» approve. 

33. One was a Greek ; (he other a Ro- 

man. * 

34. Such a loyer of truth. 

35. To take in good part. 

36. He was condemned in hit afr- 

•ence. 

37. To prefer a capital charge against ) 

Caius. \ 

To bring an action against a \ 
man for bribery. 

To prefer a charge of immorali- 
ty against Caius. 

To inform a man of a plan. 

38. Without any danger . . . 

39. It is eharaeteriaUe of . . . 
It is incumbent on . . . 
It is/or.. . 

It davumda, or requireSf firmness. 
It aAoiM, or heiraySf weakness. 
Any man may do it. 
It is not every man whc can &c. 

It is wise. 

40. To reduce to subjection. ) 
To bring under his dominion. 5 

41. To be capjfally condemned. 

To be acquitted of a capital charge. 

42. Common to me and you. 

43. To compare things together. 

44. To threaten a man with death. 

45. To prefer death to slavery. 



There is 
need of 
(Opus est) 



Latiw. 
There-is-leisure (vacat) to me to paoi 

(154). 
C (1) There is to me a businesB with 
< food {prep, omitted). 
r (2) Food is a business to me. 

r (the matter) beinghaatei^ 
ed. 
(the matter) being etmr 

ndted, 
(the matter) promptlg 
^ done (177). 
How many are ye 1 (auot eetis?) 
How many are we 1 (auot aumus ?) 
We (being) three hunared are come. 
(Trecenti venimus.) 

Who are j £^^ ^„^^ 
( very many. 

Which very many (qusB plurima) . . 

Othere mock; cihere approve (alii— 

alii). 
The other was a Greek ; the other a 

Roman (alter— alter). 
So (adeo) loving of, &c. 
Boni consulere.t (See 185.*) 
He being absent y^aa condemned. 

To make Caius an accused -person 

{reus) of a capital matter (187). 
To make a man an accusea-person ol 

bribery (gen,) ; or, about bribery (de). 
To make Caius an accused-person 

(reue) about morals (de moribus.^ 

187). 
To make a man eurer of a plan (cerito- 

rem facere). 
Without (expert, adj.) aU danger . 
It is (a marlc) of . . . 
It is (the duty) of.,. 
It is hhe character J privilege^ &c.) of . • 
It is (a thing) of ( = for) firmness. 
It is (a mark) of weakness. 
It is any man's (task) to do it 
It is not every man^s (task) to do it 

(non cujuevia est),&c. 
It 18 {the conduct) of a wise man. 

i:^ Words in brackets to be omitted 
To make of his own dominion (nut 

diiionisfactre). 
To be condemned of the head. 
To be acquitted of the head. 
Common to me wOh you. 
Tc compare things amongst for 6«* 

streen) themadoea (inter se) 221 (c). 
To threaten deaih to a man (222). 
To reckon slavery after death (scrvitu- 

tem morti po«^a6ere, 227). 

(or, as in Eng.^ with an^eponer«). 



t JSqui boni (acerc : in bonam p litem aodpere. 
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EVOUSH. 

46. To ■urround the city with a wall. 
To besprinkle a man with, praises. 
To put on a garment. 

To take the enemy's camp, bag- 
To ^struct (or cut off) the ene- 
my's flight. 
To cut off the supplies of the 

Gauls. 

47. I haye a book. 

I have two books. 

48. To come 



To send 
To set out 



to the assistance of 
Cffisar. 



19. To give as a present. 
To impute as a fault. - 

BO. To be a reproach^ or disgraceful. 
To be very advantageous. 

To be odious ; hateful. 

Obs. *How^ before the adj. must 
be ' qvjomiua ' in agreement with 
subst. 
151. To throw himself at Csesar's feet.] 

62. Caius would say . . . 

Caius used to say . . . 
53. I fear that he voill come. 

I fear that he iriU not 'come. 
64. The war againsl Pyrrhus. 

Connection tnth Pompey. 

Rest/ram labours. 

Wrongs €ione to Caius. 
r5. He did it that K3 might the more 

easily escape. 
56. To make Cssar retire. 

67. It w becoming to (or in) an orator 
to be angry, Ac* 

Soy it is unbecoming to (or in) an 

■"""^ orator . . . 

'lis victory cost them many 
wounds. 



Hardly any body. 



Latin. 

To give-round (eireumddre) a wall to 

the city [or as in Eng.]. 
To besprinkle (atpergers) praises to 

man [or as in Eng. jT 
To clothe {induere) myself with a gar* 

ment ; or to put-on {induere) a gar- 
ment to myself. 
To strip {umere) the enemy of theii 

camp, baggage, Ac. (abl.) 233. 
To shut-up l^ercludere) flight to tho 

enemy (233). 
To shut-up {interdudereS the Gaula 

from their supplies (abl. commeatu). 

233. 
There ia a book to me. 
There are two books to me (236). 

Jo ^^A I to Caesar for an assist- 
lo send > „««« /j'ls \ 
To set out. 5 ance(da/.). 

(Auxilio venire, mittere, proficisci.) 
To give /or a present (dono dare). 

(CulpaB, or vitio dare, or vertere.) 
To he for a reproach (opprobrio esse) 
To be for a great advantage (magnap 

utilitati esse). 
To bei for a hatred {odio esse). 

(So impedimentOf honoris Ac.^ esse.) 
Quanto odio est ! {hmo odious it is I) 



[Se Csesari ad pedes projicereg or lite* 

rally.] See p. 89, note 1. 
Dicebat, 

I fear lest he come {ne veniat). 
I fear that he come (ut veniat*). 
The war of Pyrrhus ] 

Wrongs (^ Caius J 

He did this, by tehich {quo) he mighf 

more easily escape. 
To make that Cssar should retire C/b- 

cere, or e^ere uty Ac). 
It become an orator to be angry, Ac 

{oratorem decet), 
{Orat(rren dedecet . . .) 259. 

This victory stood a to them at many' 

wounds {abl.). 266. 

[Compare the Eng. * this stood me In 
a large sum.'] 
Almost nobody {nemo fere) 249. 



' Or, ne non veniat. 

d This notion is probably that of a debt standing against z man in his credi- 
or's books. 
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EirousH. 
ijO. Make a bad, Ac. use of, &c, 
61. He deserves to be loved. 



62. To inflict punishment on a man. 



>your 
I to {valour. 



63. To gain a triumph for a victory 

over jthe Grauls. 

64. A blessing on 
Good lucK, or success 
Gro on in your valour I 

65. You are envied, spared, favoured, 

answered, &c. 

66. I don^t know when the letter will 

be written. 

67. /l^ »ee7?w, it «atc^ Ac. that Caius has 

retired. 

68. We have wcJkedy come, Ac. 



59. To have reigned above six years. 

70. Before the Consulship of Caius. 

71. He went to a wehaol at Naples. 

72. We should all praise virtue. 

A time to play. 

Fit to carry burdens. 

He is born {or inclined) to act. 

Prepared to take up arm». 

73. Whilst they are drinking, playing, 

<bc. 
To be able to pay. 
To be equal to bearing the burden. 

T\) tend to the preservation of lib- 
erty. 

74. I have to do another page. 
I YfiH have U done. 

75. He gave them^ the country to dwell 

in. 

76. I go to conattU Apollo. 

.77. Balbus hating l^ Lavinium, <&c. 



78. From the foundation of Rome. 
From the destruction of Jerusalem. 
The honour of having saved the 

king (of the king's pr««rra/ian). 

79. He does it withaut robbing others. 
He ^oes away leithmU your per- 

eetving U, 



Latib 
CTse badly (273). 
He is a deserving person, who should 

be loved (dignus est qui ametur). 

276. 
To affect a man with punishment (276) 

(aliquem pcen^ afficere). 
To triumph concerning (de) the Gauls. 

Be thou increased in valour (macte 

virtute esto : voe. for nom, 280). 

(^Plur, mtLC^este!) 
It IS envied (spared, favoured,an8wered, 

Ac.) to iriu {290). 
I don^t know when it will be {quando 

futurum sit) that (u<) the letter be 

written (290). 
Caixu seemsy is said^ Ac. to have retired 

(nearly always). 
It has been walked^ come, Ac. (that iSi 

by us: ambulatum, ventum est). 
[This is only an occasional and possible 

construction.] 
To be reigning his seventh year. 
Before Caius Consul (ante Caium con- 

sulem). 
He went to Naples to (prep.) a school. 
Virtue is to-be-praistd by all {laudan- 

da). 
A time of playing. 
Fit for burdens to be carried {onerHnu 

gestandis idoneus). 
He is born {or inclined) for actfng {ad 

agendum). 
Prepared for {ad) arms-to-be-taken-up. 
During drinking, playing, Ac. {inter 

bibmduniy ItuUndum^ Ac.) 
To be for paying (solvendo esse). 
To be for bearmg the burden (oneri 

ferendo esse). 
To be of liberty to-be-preserved (c«i- 

servandcs libertatis esse). 
Another page is to-be-done. 
I will cause it-to-be-done (curabo faci- 
endum). 
He gave them the country to be dweU 

in (habitandam). 354 
I go intending-to-consuU (consultunis) 

Apollo (354). 
C Balbus, Lavinium being left, Ac. 
< Balbus, when he had left Laviniunii 
C Ac. 

(Relicto Lavinio ; or quum reliqui»- 
set Lavinium : 363, a.) 
From Homefounded (a Romi condltd). 
From Jerusalem destroyed (363). 
The honour of the saved king {servati 

regis decus). 
He aoes it, not robbing otliers. 
He goes away, you not perceiviTtg tt ( ie 

rum ssntiente). 
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EXOLIBH. 

They condemn him wWunU hearing 
him. 
60. I have completed the work. 

I see plainly through his design. 

81. I heard himnnff, 
I saw him tDoltc. 

82. That only. 
And that too. 

By a good man U i» true^ but ^n 
unlearned one. 

Literature, and that too of no com- 
mon kind. 

83. A slave of mine. 

84. He took away all my care. 
65. That famous Medea. 

86. Those whom we love we alto wish 

happy. 

87. Something or other obscure. 

Some chance or other. 
Somewhat disturbed. 

88. Henry, Charles, and John. 

69. Every opinion thatf &c. 
Every man who. 



90. 0?i«Balbus. 

91. One runs one way, another anoth- ) 

er, \ 

Different^men run different ways. ) 
Some run e ne way, others another. 



2. The best men alwaye, &c. 
Bidden snares are a/toa.yi^ &c. 



All the wisest men. 
93. These are ^r(2 to arou2. ^ 

There ia difficulty in avoiding f 

these. J 

He hoe the greatest difficulty in tua- 



vecting. 
. He is too proud to steal 



94 



95. I aimed tkeptateat forccf I could. 



LAiiar. 

They condemn him unheard (tnouctt- 

tum). 
I have the work completed (oput aboo> 

lutum habeo). 364.* 
I have his design seen through (per* 

spectum habeo). 364. 
I heard him singing. 
I saw him waUSng (361). 
That at length (is demum). 
Ei i», wque, idemqae. 
By a good man that indeed^ but an un- 

learned one (a bono illo mtidem viro, 

sed — , or sed tamen, 383). 
Literature, nor that of-a-common-kind 

(jiec ecB vulgares). 
* My slave :' or ' a certain one out of 

(quidam ex) my slaves.* 
He took awhy from me (mihi) aJ care. 
That Medea (Medea ilia). 
Those whom we love, the same (eo»> 

dem) we wish happy. 
I know not what of obscure {yiesda 

quidcbscurx). 
I Ktuno not what chance {nescio quis ca- 

sus). 
Disturbed / know not what {nescio quid 

cuniurbatus). 
( Henry, Charles, John. 
( Henry, and Charles, and John. 
Whatever opinion {qtuecunque opinio). 
Whoever {quisquis). 

(More commonly than in English, as 
we seldom use whoever^ when the 
notion of every is emphatic). 
A certain (quidam) Balbus. * 

Another man runs another way. 

Other men run another way (or otnei 

ways). 

[alius — alius (or some adv. derived 

from alius).] 
Each best man, dc. (optimus quisque). 
Each hidden snare, &c (but quisque 

may be used in the plur. when a subs, 

is expressed in this construction : oo- 

cultissinuE quaque insidls). 
Each wisest man {doctissimvs ndsque.) 
These are avoided with difficulty (difOT 

cile). 

{DifficiliuSf difftciUime^ when requir- 

He suspects with tJie greatest difffcuUff 

(dimcillime) 
He is prouder than that he {quam ut at 

quam qui with subj.) should steal. 
I armed forces (as great) at tAe^eotoil 

1 could (quam maximas potui co* 

plas). 
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English. 

96. A§ great a difTerenoe as there can 

possibly be. 
The greatest possible difference. 

97. I have been K>ng desiring. 

They had long been preparing. 

96. When I take my journey, I will 
come. 
When I have per/brmect this, I will 

come. 
When he is come^ he will tell us. 
When you wish to play, remem- 
ber to play fair. 
As you soWf so will you reap. 
I will do it, if I can. 
.99. They do nothing but laugh. 



Jlldol ) 
ItodolJ 
tidol ) 



100; What shaU I do 1 
What am I 
What can 

Why should I relate? 
Whatva«I todol 
What should I have donel 
What ought I to have donel 

101. You would have thought. 
You would have believed. 
You would have said. 

102. I remember to have read, 

103. It would have been better. 

104. Ab painter. 

This does not at all terrify me. 



105. Even this is not just, unless it be 

vofuntary. 

106. He was more prudent than brace, 

107. To make a bridge over a river. 
The thing in question, 

106. I liave nothing to accuse old age 
of, 

I have found scarcely any thing to 

censure. 
Men who abound in silver, in 

gold, in estates. 
Men who abound neither in sil 
ver, nor in gold, nor in estates. 
' A pen to write with. 
109. [Constructions with the relative.] 

(1) Some persons think: or there 
are some who think, &c. 

(2) You have no reason {cause, occa- 
aUm, need, &c.) to hurry. 



Lativ. 
A difference as-greai-oM the grsaiut can 
be {quanta maxima potest esse). 

I am a long time already desiring (Jam- 
pridemcupio). 

They were a long time already prepar- 
ing (413). 

When I shall take my journey, I will 
come. 

When I sJuUl have performed this, I 
will come. 

When he shall have come, he will tell us 

When you ^udl wish to play, remem- 
ber to play fair. 

As you mad sow, so will yon reap. 

Iwilldoit, ifla/iai26«at>ie. 

They nothing else than laugh {mkH 
aliud quam ridcn£). 

Quid faciam 1 

Cur hsBC narrem 7 

Quid facercm 7 (425.) 

Putares. 

Crederes. 

Diceres. 

Memini me Ugere. 

It was better (utilius or satius fuU •). 

(Often) nemo pictor. 

This terrifies me nothing (nihil me ter- 

ret). 
Even this is so just, if it is voluntary 

{Ua justum , , . ,si est, &c.). 
He was more prudent than bramr (pm- 

dentior quam^/ior). 452, w. 
To make a bridge in a rivsr. 
The thing de quo agitur, 
I have nothing which 1 may accuse old 

age (nihil habeo quod incusem sen- 

ectutem). 478. 
I have found scarcely any thing, ukieh 

I may censure. 
Men who abound in silver, tcAo in 

gold, who in estates. 
Men who do jwt abound in sUver, not 

in gold, not in estates (478). 
A pen, with whuJi one may write (478). 

There are some who think {subj. 

Sunt qui putent, &c.). 
There is nothing (on account of) 

which you should hurry {nihil eat 

quod festines), 
(or) There is not (any thing, for) which 

you should hurry {non est quod, Ac.) 



• So, saJtia, par, rectum, juUum, idoneum, optimum, consentaneum, meHua^ 
equius, rectius, satius erat — ^fuit—fuerat. 
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Ekglish. 

(3) He was despised by them, far 
they saw through him. 

(4) He deserves to be loved. 



(6) He is not a proper person to be 
received. 



(6) None are ao good aa never to 

sin. 
Of such akind (hatwe can neg- 

Ject duties for their sake. 
(8) Too short to be the whole life 

of man. 



n 



(9) I am not a man (or, am not so 
foolish^ eimpUf eredtUouaf &c.) as 
to believe tnis. 

(10) Who am I that my wriiinge 
should be honoured thus 1 

(11) They sent ambassadors to sue 
for peace. 

(12) He deserves prdse (blame, Ac.) 
for hamng done this. 

(13) Wretched man that I am, who 
thought, &c. 

(14) How few there are who, Ac. 

) 10. In censuring them you censure 
me, 

} U. It is many years since he was first 
in my debt. 

I congratulate you on yofUr influ- 
ence with Caius. 

I don't like to &« abused. 

112. A mortal body must necessarily 
perish. 



TTure is no living pleasantly. 

113. In addition to thxs, he is blind. 

1 14. He accused him qf having betrayed 

the king. 

His having spared the conquered, 
is a great thing. 

He praised {or blamed him)/or 
having done this. 

115. Many persons admire poems wUh- 

out understanding them. 
You cannot be ruined vrithoiU 
ruining" others. 

116. Instead qf readings he is at play. 



Latik. 
He was Jespised by thf m, vho saw 

through him {qui with subj.). 
He is a worthy person who should be 

loved. (Dignus est, gui anuiur; or 

quern anus. So, maignus est, qui 

ametur : or, quem ames.) 
He is not a proper person who should 

be received {or, whom you should re- 
ceive). 
No one is so good tgho never lAnB 

{mbj.). 
Of such a kind /br the sake of tshieh we 

can neelect duties. 
Shorter than whitJi can be (quam quB 

sit or posslt esse) the whole life oi 

man. 
I am not that (person) toho can believe 

{is qui credam). 

Who am I whose writings should be 

honoured thus ? 
They sent ambassadors who should sue 

for peace (^t pacem peterent). 
He deserves praise, Ac. who aid this 

i'mbj.). 

me miserable, who thought, Ac. {qui 
with subj,) 

Quotusquisque est qui . . 7 (with«^J.) 
When you censure them, yos censure 

me {quum with indie.). 
There are many years when ^ w in 

my debt {quum in meo sere est). 

1 congratulate you, when you avail so 
much with Caius {quurn, generally 
quod, tantum vales apud Caium). 

I am not abused willingly Uibenter, 

491). • 

It is necessary that a mortal bod} 

should perish. 

[Mortale corpus interire {or intereat) 
necessef est.] 
It cannot be lived pleasantly (504). 
Hither is added, that he is blind (huo 

acced-it,ebat,Ac. utff). 513. 
He accused him that (quod) he had bt- 

trayed the king (subj.). 
It (or *this,* *that*) is a great thing. 

that (ouod) he spared the conquerra 

He praised (or blamed) him that (quod) 

he had done this {subj,), 520. 
Many persons admire poems, nor im 

derstand them (520). 
You cannot be ruined so as not to ruin 

others {ut non with subj.). 621. 
He is at play, whereas he ought to be 

reading {quum debeat). 



t This neeesse is an oldadj. used In the neuit, gender onlf, 
8 More commonly ^uod. 
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Ekolish. 



117. And (but, Ac.) MHUa is granted. 
WhiOf theytay^ wob killed. 
Who, as B. says, was killed. 
By t^tidi, when we read Uunif we 
are affected. 

I>o not think. 

TVike care to do it. 

Be mtre A> be; or mind you are. 



Latin. 

He is growing poor, whereas henu^ht 

grow rich (mntmpossd). 
It is so far on^ that I should think thi^ 

that, &c, 

(Tantum abest ut ut). 533. 

If tofdai is granted. 
Whom they report to have been killed. 
Whom B. reports to have been killed. 
Which when we read, we are affected. 

5 Beware of thinking, ea»e putm, 
I Be rmwiUing to think, noh jndare, 
Cura ut £u;ias. 
Jihc vttUi OT,fac «i9. 



PERFECT ANL SUPINE. 2il 



QUESTIONS ON THE CAUTIONS. 

k. WuBN must hinif htr^ them {he^ the^ Ouy\ be translated by mi 7 and Mc, A^r, 
tte, t/t6tr«, by auu» 7 (When the pronoun and the nom. of the verb stand 
for the same person. C. 1. 12.) * 

2 When is the ptrf. in a sentence with *(hiU* to be translated by the prweni 
infinitive 1 (When the action or state expressed by the perfl is not to 
be described as over before the time referred to Dy the principal verb. 
C.ii. 13) 

3. When must * should ' be translated by the present infinitive 7 (When it doeo 

not express duty or a future event.^ G. iii. 13.) 

4. When are wovld^ ^unUdy signs of the future 7 (After past tenses. C. 

IV. 16.) 

5. When should ' thing* be expressed 7 (When the mas. and the neut of the 

adjec. are of the same form. C. v. 21.) 

6. Where is cum placed with the ablatives of the personal pronouns 7 (After, 

and as one word with, them. C. vi. 25.) 
r. When a preposition follows a verb, how may you help your judgment in 
determining whether the preposition gives a transitive sense to the verb^ and 
\a probably to be translated by the inseparable preposition of a compound 
verb 7 (By trying whether the preposition clings to the verb in the passive 
voice. C. VII. 32.) 

8. Is *for* before' a noun and the infin. to be translated 7 (No.) What is the 

construction 7 (Accus. with infin. C. viii.38.) 

9. What are *a«' and *but* often equivalent to 7 (Relatives. 0. ix. 45, and 

43 (a).) 

10. IIow is *such often used in English 7 (To express size.) How is it then 

to be translated 7 (By tantus. C. x. 45.) 

11. When *that* stands for a substantive that has been expressed in a former 

clause, is it to be translated into Latin 7 (No. C. xi. 47, ncte.) 

12. What tense is * / am coine * 7 (Perf. definite of the active voice.)— what, * 1 

was come ' 7 (Pluperf. of act.) What verb forms the perf. active with am 7 
(Intrans. verbs of motion. C. xii. 57, note.) 

13. When a verb seems to govern two accusatives, by whatprcpow/ion is one of 

them often governed 7 (By * to.* C. xiii. 60.) 

14. When must * that-^not* be translated h^ ut non instead of ni7 and that tio- 

bodijt that nothing, <&c., by tU nemo, ut nihil, respectively 7 (When that 
introduces a consequence, not a purpose: whenever, therefore, a '«o* or 
*such* goes before it. C. xiv. 77.) 

15. How must the Eng.fut, be translated after verbs oifearing7 (By the pres, 

subj, C. XV. 96.) 



* To judge of this, try whether you can turn the verb with should into tho 
participial substantive. "It is strange that you slwuld say so." What la 
strange 7 YourM^n^so. 
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16. When are *vh9* and *tDhiA* dependent InterrogatiTea 1 (After worOB oi 

OBkingt knowings doubHngf ieUingt &c. C. xvi. 112.) 

17. Does < viay * ever stand for can? * -mighi ' for could 7 (Yes. C. xvii. 131.) 

18. When is the per/I infin, to be translated by the prea, infin,? (After m%A/; 

emtldj ougfU, Ac, when the action is not to be described as over before the 
time referred to. C. xviii. 131.) 

19. When are * qf you,* * qf tit,' Ac., not to be translated after numerals^ super- 

latives, &c.1 (When aU aif spoken of. C. xix. 175.) 
to. Is an English aubskmtive ever used odjediDdy 1 (Yes.) Where does It then 
standi (Before a substantive.) How must it be translated? (Gene- 
rally by an ad/.: sometimes by ex, dt with a wiM, C. xx. 234.) 

21. For what does < vMat * sometimes stand 1 (For how, or how-grtol}) When 

must ' uhai * be translated by * quam ' 7 (When it stands for * how *)— when 
by * quarUw 7 (When it stands for how-great. C. xxi. 242.) 

22. When are 'for ' and * m ' to be untranslated 7 (When the noun that follows 

can be placed in ajypoaUion to another noun in the sentence. C. xxii. 
265.) 

23. When must 'one* *two* Ac, be translated hy dUtributhe numerals? ()Vhen 

they stand for 'one a-jtiece,* Ac. C. xxiii. 267.) 

24. What is the substitute for a future tubjunetive in the passive verb 7 (futurum 

sit, esset, Ac, ut . . . with the proper tense of the verb.) What must we 
take care not to use for it? (The part, in dus, with wim, eaetm, Ac. C. 
XXXV. 287.) 
26. What is ' that * often used for after an expression of time ? (For on which; 
the abl. of relat. C. xxv. 308.) 

26. Is that which is in form the present participle act. in ing, always a partietpUf 

(No.) What else may it be ? (The participial substantive.) When is It 
always the participial mbetantive ? (When it govenu, or is governed, in- 
stead of merely agreeing.) To what parts of the Latin verb does the 
participial nibatantive correspond 7 (The In/in. and Gerund.) Can the 
participial tubetantice ever be translated into Latin by a participle 7 and 
ifaOf by what participle?— (Yesj by the participle in due: but the part, 
in due must not govern the substantive, but agree with it, both being put 
into the case that corresponds to the preposition governing the participial 
oubetantive. C. xxvi. 330.) 

27. Into what construction must ' have* before an infinitive be turned for trans- 

lation into Latin ? (Into the form * ie, or are, to be^.*) 

(I have to do three more pages ss Three more pages are to be dene by me 

C. XXVII. 336.) 
28b What does 'is to be done ' generally mean ? (Necessity, fitness, or intention 

Does 'istobe done* always mean necessity, fJkness, or tntaUion?^ (No 

C. XXVIII. 336.) 
29. What does * is to be,* Ac, mean, when it does not signify ntDessity,pne»s, or 

intention? {Ans. Possibility.) 



b This is what is to be done by all who wish to please the king. {SscessUy.) 
This is to be done to-morrow, (/n/en/ion.) 
This is to be done, if you set about it in the right way. (PoasiUitf;. j 
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30. When must a present parHe. active be translated by a perfect participUf oz 

its substitute quvm with the per/, or pluperf. aubjtmctive ? (When the 
action expressed by it must be over, before that expressed by the verb be- 
gins. C. XXX. 353.) 

31. By what participle of a deponent verb is the pres.participU often translated 1 

(By the perf. partic. C. xxxi. 365.) 

52. How IB* but* {=^exceptf vnless) to be translated after a negatiye? (By nin 

or praster. C. xxxi. 451.) 

53. When is *a/ a town* not to be translated by the gen, OToblai.? (When 

the action was not done in but near the town or place : e. g. < a 

battle at Mantinea.) How is *a<' to be then translated? (By aptui 

or ad.) 
34. W^hat does one often stand for? {Some one^ allquis; or a certain one, 

quidam.) 
86. When an English word is followed by a preposition, what should you always 

remember 1 (To consider whether the Ladn word to be used is followed 

by a preposition or by a case : and then by what prepocition, or whkl 

case.) 



QUESTIONS ON THE SYNTAX, 



In what respect does a verb agree with its nominative case 7 an adjective 
With its substantive 1 What verbs take a substantive or adiective after them in 
the nominative? 

[Verbs of becomings beings seeming, 
With passive verbs o{ making, calling, deeming.] 
In what case does tne thing by tofiick stand 1 In what case does the tgent, or 
person by whom, stand 7 When should the pronoun that is the nom. to the 
verb be expressed 7 

4 1. When two or more nom. cases sing, come together, in which numicr should 
the verb be put 7 in what person ? 

With et—et, quum—han, in which number is the verb generally put? (a). 
Which of the Latin words lorandiB confined to the office of connecting 
#tmi2ar notions? (d), 
§ 2. What case does the. infin. take before it 7 What Eng. conjunct, is some- 
times to be untranslated 7 When *that* Is to be untranslated, in what 
case do you put the nom. and in what mood the verb 7 
Mention some verbs, dc. that are followed by ace. with irifin. 

(1) Verbs sentiendiet declarandi: 

Of feeling, wishing, knowing, ^ with which ace. with Infin. stands as 
Believing, saying, trowing, \ the object. 

(2) Nearly all impersonal forms^ (with which ace. with mfin. stands as 
the subject), except 

Contlnglt, evenit, alu^accld^^ ) ^^i^^ toe foUowed by ut. 

With restat, rehquum est and fit,b > 

Do any verbs of the class sentiendi admit of any other construction 7 
[Yes, those that express emotion are often followed by quod: those 
that express wishing, especially opto, by ut.] 
fi 4 When an adjective belongs to more than one substantive or pronoun, virith 
which should it agree in gender? and in which number should it stand, 
even when the substantives, Ac., are all sing. ? When the substantives 
are things that have not life, in what gender is the adj. generally put 7 
What substantives are seldom to be translated 7^ 
I 6. What are respectively the demonstratives or antecedent pronouns to ^k^ 
quoHs, quantus, quot ? 



• That is, where in English we use *({' as the representative of tXio true 
nominative. 

b And sometimes sequitur. 

« But when *man* is coupled with an epithet of praise, it should generally 
be translated (by vir) ; especially if it is an (sppooiHon, 
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Is the relative ever governed in catt by a word that 1b not in its own 

clause 1 
In what respects does the relative agree with its antecedent 7 [In gen* 
dcTf numbcTy and peraoTu] When the antecedent is expressed in the 
relative^ and omitted in the principal clause, where is the relative 
clause often placed 1 what pronoun often represents it in the princi- 
pal clause 1 
What is the relative * what ' equivalent to 1 [* Tfiat wfuchj] 
When the rekU. agrees with some case of a ntbai. expressed in its own, 
but not in the principal clause, what must be done 1 [Some case ot 
that subst. must be supplied in the principal clause.J 
I (j For what does an infin. sometimes stand 7 When an adj. or rel. is to agree 
with an infin. mood or aaUencey in what gender must it be put? When 
the rel. has a sentence for its antecedent, what do we often find instead 
of the rel. only 7 [Id quod^ or qua res : id or rea being in apposition to 
the sentence.] 
1 7. What is the great rule for the sequence of tenses 7 (40.) Is the perf. with 
?iave considered a past tense? [No.] Is the Jut. perf, a,nibj. tense 7 
[No.] How should * butj* or a relative with ' not^* generally be translated 
after nobody^ nothings &c. 7d 
§ 8. In such a sentence as ' Thebea, which is a <otm,' &c., should whuh agree 
with ThebeB or with town? When does which^ in such a sentence, agree 
« with its proper antecedent 7 
d 9. When the antecedent has a superlative with it, in which clause does the 

superlative generally stand 7 He was the first person who did it. 
§ 10. How is * that* to be translated when it is followed by may or m^^? what 
does it then express 7 [A purpose."] How is * 1^,' expressing a purpose^ 
to be translated, when it is followed by not or any negative word 7 
^ U. How is *ihat* to be translated after '«>, tuck? what does it then express 7 
[A consequence.'] How is ' that ' to be translated when the sentence has a 
comparative in it 7 What is quo equivalent to, and what is its force with 
the comparative? [Q,uo is equivalent to lUeoi with the comparative 
' that by this ? ' * that the.*] Does quo ever stand for ' that ' when there is 
no comparative in the sentence 7 [Yes ;* it is then equivalent to < that by 
this means.'] How is * not* to be translated before the imperative or subj, 
used imperatively? How is 'a*' before the infin. and after so, suchft to 
be translated. 



^ Qiim cannot stand for cujus non, cut non ; but either these forms must bo 
nsed or the demonstrative expressed {cujus ille vitia rum videat ; or, quin ille 
ofus vitia videat). In the nom. or ace. qui non may be used, and should be 
when the non belongs especially to the verb. It is eompounded of the old abl 
^dt, and ne, not. It does not therefore itself ccm/aifi the pronoun ; but the nom. 
or ace. of the demonstrative is understood. 

• " In funeribus Atheniensium sublata erat celebritas virorum ac mulierum 
juo lamentatio minueretur." (Cic.) 

r Qtiin must be used, if it is, * bm not to .. . &c.,' after a negative sentence. 
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1 12. What does the Latin tTi/l nerer express If When the English inf. ez' 
presses a purpoacy how must it be translated Tk After what verbs is the 
ituf. to be translated hyuti with the subjunctiye? 

f 13. Give the forms for that nobody ; that noAing, that no; that never. When 
must that nobody ; that nothingy Ac, be translated by ut nemo; ut nihil, 

I 14. How must ' as not to . . . Ac' after a negative be translated 1 After what 
verbs when used negatively, must qmn be used 7 Is non dubiio ever fol- 
lowed by ace. with infin. 1 [Nearly always, when dubitare means to heat- 
tote ; when it means to doubt, the aee. with in/tn, never follows it in Cicero, 
but does in Com. Nepos.)] 

f 15. By what conjunction are verbs of /ithiierm^ followed 1 [By quomintto, 
which is equivalent touteo mintu.] Are verbs of hindering followed by 
any other conjunctions 7 [Yes ; they may be followed by ja, when the 
thing is so entirely prevented as not to have been begun; by qian after a 
negative sentence : and sometimes by ace. with infin.k] How must that 
not be translated after verbs of fearing? how must that be translated after 
verbs of fearing? 

I 16. Which interrogative particle asks simply for information 71 [Ne.] Which 
expects the answer * yea T [Nonne.] Which the answer ^no?'' [Num.] 

4 17. When are questions dependent ? [When they follow and depend on such 
verbs as ask, doubt, know, examine, try: itie doubtful, vncertain,^ Ac] 
In what mood does the verb stand in a dependent question 7 In what 



c Except in poetry. 

b The various ways of expressing a|mrpoM are given in the following table 

Eo nt ludos spectem, ') 

-p^ ( ludorum spectandorum ) ^^gA 
c ludos spectandi ) 

Ed ludos spectaturus, 

Eo ad ludos spectandos, 

Eo ludos spectatnm (aup.) 
I The general rule for the use of ut, is that it may be used : 

(1) To express every request; eommand (except after jubeo); adnce 

effeeA; decree. 

(2) To introduce the conditions of an agreemeni or treaty. 

(3) It is used after all vntensivt words, such as ew^ eo {tantia, talia, tot, ita^ 

adeo, aic). 

(4) All purpoaea may be expressed by ut. (Crombie.; 

Obs. Moneo and perauadeo will not be followed by ut (but by aer.. and inf.), 
when the person is not warned or persuaded to do something, but merely that 
aometkvng ia ao. 

J Thus his preface begins with "non dublto/ore plerosque," Ac. 

k " Nostros navibus egredi prohibebant." (Cies.) 

1 But ng appears sometimes to be used as equivalent to nonne. * Estn^ hoc illi 
<flcto atque facto Pimbriano simillimum 7 * (Cic. pro Sext. Rose. Am. 33.) 

» Obb. If you have any doubt whether who, wMch, what, is a re2. or an inter 
ivsTm ask a question with the clause, and see whethei the sentence before you 



> lamgoingto see the 
games. 
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MOod must the verb be put in sentences that stand as the ace. lo a pre* 
ceding verb 7 . 

I 19. How must *tDkUher* be translated in double questional how *or?* If 
^vohtOur* is untranslated, how. may * or' be translated? Does cat oyer 
stand before a single question 7 [Yes : it then implies, with something of 
impatience, that - the answer must be ' no.'] By what must * or ' not be 
translated in double questions 1 - < 

S 20. Go through 1 may go, Ac. I might have gone^ Ac. / eon doit; J eotUd hacs 
done it; I ought to doit; I ought tohave doneit. Translate, I ought to do 
itj omitting ut, I mat be deceived. How is the perf. infin. generally 
to be translated after migfU, couldy ought? 

§ 21. How is the case of a substantive in apposition determined 1 When urbo 
or oppidvm stands in apposition to the name of a toim, does the verb 
agree with urbs, eppt(2um,'or with the name of the townl 

§ 22. He wishes to be the first. £[e sats that he is beast. 

9 23. ThET if At BE HAPPT. We MAT BE mBUTRAL. .. 

9 24. When may a substantive and preposition generally be translated by the 
gen, 7 \Ans. When the prepos. joins it to another substantive.] How 

MUCH PLEASURE ; MUCH GOOD ; SOME TIME. 

9 25. What do you mean by a partitive adj. 1 What case follows partitive adjec- 
tives? With, what does the partitive adj. generally agree in gender 1 
In what gender does a superlative (or sdus) stand when it governs Vl genii. 
and also refers to another subst. 7 In what case does a substantive ol 
description stand when it has an adjective agreeing with it? By what ciuse 
is opus est followed 1 What other construction is there with opus est? 
There is no need. What need is there 7 The top of the mountain. 
The middle of the wat. The rest of the work. The whole or 
Greece. 

S 26. What case do adjectives that signify e{eRr6,&c., govern? What case do 
participles't»«(2 adjectively and verbals in ax govern 7 . 

9 28. What substantives are omitted after to he? It is Cicero's part. It is 

' TOUR PART. What case do verbs ol accusing, &c., take of the charge? 

What case do satago, &e:, govern 7 What case do verbs of remembering 

nnd/orgetiing govern 7 In what case may a neut, pron, stand with aocu- 

sare, admonere; Ac. 7 

9 29. With interest and refert in what case is the person to whom it is of import 
ance put 7 [In the genitive when the person is expressed by a substan 
tive : in the obL/em. when a possessive pronoun is used.] How is the degree 
qf importance expressed? how is the thing ihatis of importance express- 
ed 7 what case of the personfeeling do pudet, Ac, take 7 what case of what 
eouM* the, feeling 7 * 

9 90. What adjectives govern the dat. ? Mention some adjectives that are fol- 
lowed by ad. What cases may follow propior, proximus ? When should 
simUis take the gen. 7 (w.) 

9 31. In what case do you put the person tOtfor^ or agaSnd whom the action if 

madily and obviously answn^ it. * I don't know who did it. * Who did it 1 ' 
* 1 don't knov who did it.' Therefore who is here an Interrogative. * 
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done, or the feeling entertained 1 Mention the claBses of ?erbs that take 
the dot. [Verba comparandi ; dandi et reddendi ; promittendi ac 8ol?endi i 
fanperandi et nuntiandi; fidendi; minandi et irascendi; obaequendi eC 
repugnandi, regent dativum : qulbus addas, 

Invideo^ nu&Oy/aveoque, indulgeo^ pareOf 
GraitUory auxUiorj Mlvdco^ iiMdMrque, vaooque.J 
Do any of these take the ace, also 1 By what prepositions may verbs ol 
9innpQHng\ie followed 1 [By €wn or ad.\ How is together to be ttans- 
lated after compare ? 

[* Together* may translated be, 
After compare, by * inter «.*] 
What verbs of advantage and dieadvantage goyem the ace, ? Hi tbbsat- 

mSU MM WITH DEATH. 

[He OtreaUna me with deaJth should be^ 
In Latin, i^rea/<n« death to meJ] 
Of verbs of commanding^ which govern the ace, only? which the dot, or 
ace, 7 
9 32. What case do sum and its compounds govern 1 What exception is there 1 
Mention the compoimd verbs that generally govern the dot, 
* [Moet of these compounded with 
ProB, con, sub, 
Ad, in, inter, ob : 
Many of those compounded with 
Ab, post, ante, de. 
Re, pro, i^uper, e.] 

f 33. HS SURROUNDS THB CITT WITH A WALL. Hb PBESBRTS MB WITH A 
OAKI^ND." 

9 34. What verbs govern two datives'? What case often follows mm where w€ 
should put the nom.1 How is have often translated 1 Mt mamb is 
Caius (239). I havb a cow. I havb six coWs. 

9 35. Do neuter verbs ever take the ace, 7 Explain,- eiiire honores. 

9 36. What verbs take two accusatives 1 Do oU the verbs thathave any of these 
meanings take two accusatives 1 What transitive verbs take two accusa- 
tives, one in a sort ofappoeition to the other 1 

9 37. What does the abl, express? In what case is the price put? What ad- 
jectives stand in the abl, to express the price, pretio being understood 1 
What adjectives always express price in the gen. 7 What substantives 
stand in the gen, after verbs of valuing 7 What should be used instead oi 
mulH and majaria7 

9 38. What case do verbs of abounding^ Ac. govern ? What case may egeo and 
indigeo govern ? What case do verbs oi freeing from^ Ac, take ? What 
is their more general construction in prose ? What case do fungor, Ac. 
govern ?« In what case is the manner, oemae, Ac, put ? 

9 39. How is a voe. sometimes used in poetry? What case sometimes stands 
in appoeUion to the voe, 7 

• Mihi coTonam, or me coronft donat 

** In the*phrase ^potiri rerum* (to become « ruling power) tly gen, only is 

found. ' 
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I 40. 1a what ease is the agent expressed after the pass, verb, when a, a6, is not 
used 7 ^fter what part of the verb is this the regular construction 1 
What verbs cannot be used personally in the pass, voice? Go through 
/ am believedJP Mention some verbs )hat have a pass, construction (286). 
What is the substitute for a fut. inf. pass.j when the verb has no supino 
to form it with iri? I hopb he will secover (use fore u£), 

I 41. What verbs can govern an ace. in the pass, ? Can a pass, verb or particl- 
pie take an ace. of the part affected? We have walked enough (trani. 
by the pass.). Which is the more common in Lat. * Cams videtur, 
dicitur, Ac, esse,^ or ^indetutj dieUur^ Ac. Caium, easeV 

% 42. How is a noun of time put in answer to when7 in answer to for how Umg7 
How do you express the time in or vnthin which ? How do you express 
time in answer to how long before or q/ter ? How are antef postj used in 
this construction 7 How do you express a point or space of future time 
for which any arrangement is now made 7 Haw do you express the exact 
time by or against which a thing is to be done 7 Three tears ago. 
Three tears old. Above twentt tears old* (307, f) Three 

TEARS after HE HAD RETTTRNED (310 (a) ). 

I 43. In what case is the town at which a thing is done, to be put 7 In what 
case is. the name of a town to be put in answer to whither? in answer to 
wlience? To tshat proper na^esdo these rules apply 7 In what case do 
urbs and oppidum stand in apposition to the name of a town in the gen. 
(315)7 How is 2bca2 space expressed 7 

S 44. Decline 'grieving*^ throughout. Of writing a letter. I am to be 
LOVED. Go through, I must write. Go through epistola seribenda. 
When must the part, in dua not be used in agreement with its substan- 
tive (332) 7 We must spare our enemies. At home. From home. 



P Mihi creditur, lambdieved, 
Tibi creditur, (hou art believed. 
Illi creditur, . he is bdieved. 
Nobis creditur, we are bdieved. 
Vobis creditur, you are bdieved* 
Illis creditur, they are believed. 
• These constructions admit of many variations by the introduction of natus 
and quam — " Above thirty-three years old.** 

major annos tree et triginta natus ; 
major quam annos tres et triginta natus ; 
major quam annorum trium et triginta ; 
major quam tribus et tri^nta annis. (Z.) 
«> N. Dolere, grieving, 
Q. dolendi, qf grieving. 
D. dolendo, to grieving. 
AcCi dolSre,, grieving. 
Abl dolendo, by grieving. 
The ace. is dolendum only when governed by a preposition. * Se peooati Insi- 
mulant quod dolirs intermiserint ' (have intermitted grieving). 
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Holu (after a verb of motion). Into the countrt. Fbom thi coun- 

TBY. In THB COUNTBY. On THE OBOCTND. 

i 45. What kind of sentences may be translated by participles (344) 7 In what 
case do a noun (or pronounj and participle stand when the noun or pro* 
noun is not governed by any other word 1 What is this called 7 

I 46. Hb gavb THEM THB couNTBT TO DWELL IN. What docs the part, in rua 
often express 1 What does the part, in dtu often express 1 Express * to 
have a thlngf nuuUj' in the sense of causing it to be made. [Faciendum 
curare.] . ... 

f 47. What participle is wanting in all but deponents and neuter-passives? 
Having left his bbotheb. [Relicto fratre, .v* quum reliquisset fra 
trem.] ... 

I 48. My own fault. Theib own fault (373, a). When ^^elfy— selves are to 
be translated by ipse and a personal pronoun, In what case may ipss 
standi [In the nom. or in the case of sui, according to the meaning.*] 
When may him^ hisj her, its, theirs in a dependent sentence, be translated 
by sui or suus, even when they, denote the nom. not of their own, but of 
the principal sentence 7 By what pronoun must him, her, &c., be 
translated, when sui or suus would . be understood to mean the nom. of 
its own verb 7 Does smu ever relate to the accusative ? With what pron. 
is this very common 7 Which gen. pi. {4tm or t) is used after partitive& 
(372) 7 . . . 

I 49. What is the diffg-ence between *is qui pugnat,' and 'hicoTilleqai pugnat' 
(376, g) 7 Which, of these three pronouns is to be used when he, him, &c., 
is without emphasis, simply describing a person or thing before mentioned 
or abotU to be described by a rel. clause 7 By what case only of * is* can 
his, her, their, be translated 7 [Ans, By the gen."] Of two things' ahready 
mentioned, what pron. means the latter ? what the former ? Which pron. 
means that of yours? - Medea' illa. Distinguish between Mc, iste, ills, 
referring to different objects. . 

§ 60. When is ^any* to be translated hy quisquam or uUus? when by^to*? 
when hy quivis, quUibet? when hy aliquis quispiam? Does quisquam 
ever follow si (note w) 7 By what pronoun may *a' sometimes h9 
translated 7 

I 51. yvhatprejix do interrogatives often take 7 what <s^7 How should 'ol- 
ways * with two superlatives be translated 7 

I 52. When are the pronouns that, those, not to be translated 7 When they 
stand in the second member of a comparative sentence for a sub- 
stantive expressed in the first.] When quam is omitted, in what case is 
the following subst, put 7 What case goes with comparatives and super- 
latives to express the measure of excess or defect ? How ure the Eng. th^ 
— the ( = 6y how much-^ so much) to be translated 7 

I 63. Is the present ever followed by the imperf, sutjS When 7 When is the 



• ' He wounded himself;' se ipse vulneravit ( := ipse, non aUus, so vulneravit) » 
se ipsum vulneravit ( = se, non oZium, vulneravit). Hence ipse is to be in the 
nom. or in the oblique case, according as the notion to which it is opposed, or 
with which it is contrasted^ is in the nom. or in an oblique case. 
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f^ Eng. prea. generally translated by the Lat. future 7 By what tense is thd 
perf. definite often .translated 1 [Arts, by the future perfect.] How are 
assertions softened in Latin 1 What subjunctives are very frequently used 
in this way 7 What conjunction is often omitted after veUm^ Ac. I hatb 

LONG DBSIHED (410, O), 

i 54. Is the perf subj. ever used as an imperat. ? What other tense is some- 
times used as an imperat, ? . By what tense are questions of appeal^ or 
questions for a»aentf to be translated 1 Ir he has ant thing, hjb giyks 
IT. [Si quid habet, dat.»] If I have ant thing, I will give it. [Si 
quid habeaih, dabo.] If he should have ant thing he would give it. 
[Si quid haberet, .daret : but mwJi more commonly j si quid habeat, det.] 
If he had ant thing he would give it. [Si quid haberet, daret] Ip 
. he had had ant thing, he would have given it. [Si quid habuLsset, 
dedisset) 'How is <;x»M^t/y without, any expression of, uncertoin/y' 
translated 1 . How is . * uncertainty with the prospect of decision \ trans- 
lated 1 How is < uncertainty without any such accessory notion ' trans- 
lated 7 How is * impossibility or belief that the thing is not m,' translated 1 
May the consequence and the condition refer, the one to past^ the othei 
to present timely When the consequence has *tD0tdd hooey' how must 
you translate the pluperf. indie, in the^ conditional clause 1 With what 
tenses may si take the indic.1 . With what tenses does si always govern 
the subjunctive 7 

ft 66. In conditional sentences are the verbs of both clauses ever in the subj. 
pres. ? [Yes ; *Si quid habeat^ detj' should be always preferred to *Si quid 
haberet daret,' unless it is to be intimated that the supposition wHl not be 
realized.] , What are the conditional forms of the stdj. ? When should 
seripturus essem be used for < ^umld have written ' 7 What tenses of the 
indie, are used for the subj. in conditional, sentences 7 . Is never omitted 7 
where should the verb of the sentence then stand 7 What are the con- 
junctions for although? [Etsi, tametsl, quamquam " with tncfic. ; licet 
with subj. What is quamvisy and what mood does it govern in Cicero 7 
[However mudiy fiowever ! vfith subj.] 'What isetiamsiy and what mood 
does it govern 7 [Even if; even though; with tncftc. or svbj.] Do any 
other conjunctt. express though? [Yes; sometimes, quum^ tUy with 
«Jbj.] - 

I 67. In a dependent conditional sentence, the verb of the consequent clause 
will be in the infin. : what infinitives will take the place (respectively of 
dot. ? of dabit ? daret ? dedisset ? daturus esset ? 

$ 58. Explain the meaning of oblique narration ? In oblique narration, in what 
mood will the principal verbs stand 7 [In ttie infin.] In what mood will 
the verbs of the subordinate clauses stand, provided they express the 
words and opinions, not of the narratoTy but of the speaker 7 [In the 



» Either the oonditionor the consequencey or bothy may refer to a pasty or future 
time. 

■ When these conjunctions take the aubj. the sentence la generally in the 
obliqua oratioy taken in its widest sense. (See ft 58 ) Thi% however, does not 
bold good of the later writers. (Billroth.) 
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tubj.] In oblique narration what is often omitted 7 [The Terb or partie 
on which the infinitives depend.] In what mood are fputHomJor asmwa 
asked? [The snbj.] In what mood are (pu^iona of appeal asked? [Iq 
the Infin.] When questions are thus asked in the tn/bt., may imUrrog(f 
titea be used with the infinJl [Yes.] In what mood is the charge ex 
pressed with quod 7 

I 69. When may the pre*, and perf. subjunct. be used in oblique narration, 
even when dependent on a jnut tense? In what mood will remarks 
stand that are the reporter's not the speaker's 7 In what mood do the 
verbs of subordinate clauses stand, when the principal verb of the propo- 
sition is in infin, or subj. 7 With what limitation is this rule to be ap- 
plied? When may the pre*, and perf, subj. be used, although the gen- 
eral rule would require the imp. or pluperf. May the imp, or phtperf, be 
ever used, when'the general rule would require the pres, or peifJ7 How 
are the ace. and infin, used with nM in direct narration (473) ? 

I 60. Mention some words^ phrases, Ac, with which qui takes the subj. 
[Ans, After «um, in * sunt qui,' ^ erant qui,' Ac, and after negaHve and 
interrogaiive sentences, ntnut^ nihU, Ac, est: quis est 7 an quisquam est 7 
quotusquisque est 7 &c. Also after adsunt qui^ non desunt qui^ Ac, and 
similar phrases with reperio^ invenio (to find).] 

9 61. What mood does qui govern, when it introduces the ground of an asser- 
tion ? What mood does qui take after quippe, utpote 7 always or gene^ 
rally 1 What mood does qui take when it is equivalent to ut with a 
personal' or possesavee pronoun? Mention some phrases with which 
qui has this force. In what other cases does qui govern the subj. (484, 
485)? 

4 62. When does qtium take the indie. 7 What mood does quum generally 

govern, when the verb of the sentence is in the imperf. or pluperf. 7 
[The subj.t] How is the subject of congratulation expressed (492)7 
Mention some conjunctions that always govern the subjunctive. (Vocab. 
68.) When are the pres, and perf. subj. used with utingm 7 when the 
imperf, and pluperf, 7 How is ^ not ' generally expressed after utinam^ 
dummodoj &c, 

i 63. When the principal verb is in the present tense, in what mood is the verb 
after anteqiuim or priusquam expressed ? When the principal verb is in 
the fut.t in what mood or moods may the dependent verb be? When 
the principal verb is in a past tense, inj^hat mood or moods may the de- 
pendent verb be ? When should the subj, always be used after antequam, 
priusquam 7 

P 64. When do dum^ donee, quoad ( = urdil) take the indieaH»e7 when the sub* 
iunctive7 What mood do they and ouamdiu always take, in the sense of 
as long as 7 With the adverbs meaning as soon as, how should the Eng- 
lish pluperf generally be translated (514) ? 

5 65. When is that expressed by quod7 What class of Verbs are followed by 

quod 7 What mood does quod take ? with what exception ? 
I 66 What was the^r«/ of the month called by the Romans? on w\iAi day did 



^ But the indie, of repeaied actions. 
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the Nontt fall 1 on what day the Idea 7 In what months were the Nom§ 
on the aeverUh? How were the days between the Kalends and Nones 
reckoned 1 days between the Nones and the Jdes? days after the Ides? 
Give the rules for each case. 

I 67. What may be used instead of a conjunction and personal or demonstrative 
pronoun? Mention some circumlocutions for the imperative. 

% 63. Was a sestertium a coin ? How many sesterces made a sestertivm 1 What 
is the meaning of sestertium with numeral adverbs?- Is sestertium d^- 
elinable in this construction 1 How may the value of sestertium deeiet, 
eeniiesy <&c., be got approximately (547, note *) 7 

S 69 Give the division of the a*. Explain <u«e»ttmr<s. By what other naxne ' 
WQS this rate of interest exprcseod 1 
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EXPLANATION OF MARKS, ETC. 



Worda in Italics are to be looked for in the Vocabulary.* 

to which the mark |1 is prefixed, are to be lookb«3 for hi the 

Antibarbams. 

Df. and C. stand respectiyely for the Differences and Cautious at the end of 
the book. 

Df. (1) and C. (1) stand respectiyely for the Differences and Cautions of 
Parti. 

*, ^t after a word, mean that that word is to be the first or second word re« 
spectively in the clause. , 

', y, mean that the word is to be the last, or last but one (respectively) in the 
clause. . . , 

r. /. mean that the relative clause is to be placed first. 

a. V, that the sentence is to be translated by the active voice. 

i means Uiat the word is to Ce inserted in the relative clause. 

' means that the word is to stand near the {head =) beginning of the sen- 
tence. 

B means that the word is to be placed in as emphatical a position as possible) 
near the middle of a sentence. 

p means that the sentence is to be turned into a participial clause. 

ab — a b indicates that the order is to be retained. 

a b X b a indicates that the order is to be reversed. 

■ ■ mean that the words over which they are placed, are to be separated. 

An accent over a word means that it is emphatic. 

Words in spaced printing (printing) are those to which Uie direction in- 
timated by a mark or reference applies. 

. ® piefixed to a word, or to several words, in spaced printing, means that it or 
they are to be omitted. * 



• The pupil will there find, not the word only, but the phrase oi which It forms a ' 
part. For other words a dictionary must be used. 
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ON THE ORDER OP WORDS IN LATIN. 

1. In the usual arrangement of a Latin sentence, the suhject, 
as the most important word, stands first ; and words which modify 
the meaning of another, precede the word whose meaning they 
modify. 

1. Ratio prsest ; appetiiua obtemperat. — 2, Conauttvdo est altera natunu— 
3. Habent opinionem, ApoUinem morbos depellere. ' 

2. Hence (a) oblique cases mostly precede the verb (or other 
word) on which they depend ; (b) adjectives and dependent geni- 
tives precede the substantives tu which they belong ; and (c) ad. 
verbs precede their verbs or adjectives. 

(a) Corporis gravUatem et dolorem animo judicamus. 

{b) h Mamertina civitas. — 2. Syracusius Philistus. — 3. Rdiqua vitas in- 

stituta 
(e) 1. Sui negotii bene gerens.— 2. Sapientia jtrop^ singularis. 

3. With respect to the usual order of oblique cases ; — 

The nearer object precedes the more remote : e. g., the accus. 
after the transitive verb precedes an abl. of manner or instru- 
ment, &c. 

Helvetii legatoa ad Ctesartm mittunt. C<m. [Su aho exx, under 2 (a).] 
Descriptions of a place precede the mention of things existing, 
or actions done in it. 

Caesar a Laeu Lemano od maniem Juram miUia paasunm decern murwn fm 
aa»i7ti«peiducit. CiBfl. 
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The cause precedes the effect. 

Yeniebant ad Eumenem, qui propter odium fhictum oculis ex ejus cm 
capere vellent. C. Nep, 

Exercise 1. 

4. [Does metu or ammta denote the mind with all ita passions, emotion^ 
Ac. 1 (92, note c.)] 

We do not feel a disease of the mind by o any bodily sensa- 
tion.^ Caius is going to send a copy* of the letter to his father. 
There is no doubt that the plea of necessity is a valid excuse for 
Dionysius. It cannot be denied, that he employed an advocate at 
Carthage. It cannot be doubted that they lived in cfffluence at 
Rome. We have been impatient for your arrival. There were 
some who* looked forward with impatience to your arrival. The 
Gauls attack the Romans, hefore they have disencumbered them, 
selves of their baggage. The Athenians are going to recall Bal- 
bus from banishment. It would have been better* never to have 
returned from banishment. It is one* thing to sin, another to 
throw the blame upon another. There is no doubt that PhilistU4 
the Syracusan {b) lived many years at Rome. It cannot be de- 
nied, that you are connected with Scipio by the ties o^ blood. 

1 < By the body.* > See Example. * Df. 1109. « eatiua fuU, 426, (6). 
B 38. 

5. (Kr Unusualness of position calls attention to a word so 
placed, and thus renders it emphatic. ^ 

6. Hence in a language which^ like the Latin, admits of considerable vari- 
ety, in the collocation of words, what xpe effect by printing a word in 
Italics, is accomplished by placing it in an unusual position. 

7. This unusualness of position is the great principle on which the emnhasis 
or prominence of a word depends. 

8. The beginning and the end of a clause are positions favorable to empha- 
sis because " by the former our attention is excited, and on the latter it 
rests." But of course the beginning of the clause is not an emph»»tic 
position for the subject, nor the end for the predicate ; but vice vers&. 

0. (a) The subject receives emphasis by being placed at or 

near the end of the clause : {b) the predicate by being placed at 

or near the beginning of the clause. 

(a) 1. Sensit in se iri Bruttu, — 2, Semper oratorum eloquentic moderatrlx . 

fiiit audUorun prudentia. C. 
Q)) Diaeee tu quidem quamdiu voles ; tamdiu autem velle debebis^ quoed te^ 

quantum proficias, non pc&nitebit. C. 



(1. 10-15.] O^ THB OKDEB OF WOBDS. 285 

10. An emphatic subject oflen stands just before a verb which 
closes the sentence. • 

Eonim, qui ezactH seta^e moriuntur, Jbrtuna laudatur. C. 

11. A verb stands at the head of its clause virithout emphasis, 
when it is used with autem to explain a previous assertion. 

In English we should insert such an explanation parenthetically. 
1. Amicum legrotantem visere volebam : kabUai autem Ule in parte arbia 
remotissimE.— 2. [Cato] objecit ut probrum M. Nobiliori, quod is in pro- 
vinciam poetas duxisset : duxerat autem consul ille in JEtoliam, ut sd- 
mus, Ennium. C, 

12. The verb or adjective precedes its oblique cases when its 

comparative importance to the whole meaning of the sentence is 

greater than theirs. 

1. Ctusritur an is, qui prqfuU nobisj si postea nocuit, nos debito solverit. C. 
2. QusB perspicuam omnibus verltatem con tine t propositio, nihil indigd 
approbaiionis. C. — ^3. Iris nunquam non adveraa soli est. Sen.— A. Sim' 
ilea paretaibus ac majoribus suis fill! plerumque creduntur. C 

13. Oblique cases and adverbs receive emphasis by being 

placed at or near the beginning or end of the clause. 

I. Semper oratorum eloquentisB moderatiiz fult auditorum prudentia. C— 
2. Arbores serit diligens agricola, quarum adspiciet baccam ipse nim- 
qttam, C— 3. Erudito homini esse ego iratus, ne si cupiam quidem, non 
possum. C — 4. Ne vUationem quidem doloris ipsam per se quisquam 
in rebus expetendis putavit. C. 

14. Of words standing close together, the reversing their usual order gives 
promidence (I think) to the first rather than to the second. Thus when 
a h becomes b a, it is h rather than a that receives prominence. 

Mirabile videtur, quod non rideat haruspex, quum hiaruspicem viderit. C 

Exercise 2. 

15. It cannot be denied, that Hortensius* is going to follow the 
example of Cato. Let Hortensius defend himself from this charge 
by the plea of °bad health, Brutus felt 'that he was invited to a 
share. He exclaims : "What* advantage will the Carthaginians* 
derive from so great a wrong 1 " Let good examples^ for imita- 
tion be proposed* to boys.* There is no doubt that the plea of 
necessity is a valid excuse for you. I' will follow* the advice of 
Cato. The examples of those who die* for their country are 
quoted- with-approbation.* We are looking impatiently 'for the 
arrival of Cicero, I fear that he will not* undergo the danger 



236 POSITION OF ATTEIBUTIVES. [§ 1. 16-18 

willingly." I could not follow such an example, even if I wished 

it (13, 3). He is always* bringing me into danger. I fear that' 

Hortensius* will not ward off the danger from me. I fear that 

Hortensius will die by his own hands. How few there are who" 

have altogether* satisfied the expectations* of men l^ 

> How are questions of appeal asked in oblique narration? [460, (c) (2).] 
B Pro patrid mortem or morte oceumbere, ' Laudare, ^D£«l&Si. 

» Df. 1109, (14). • Ex amni parU. 



§1. Position of AUribtUives. 

16. (a) An attributive receives, perhaps, a slight emphasis from 
being placed afler its substantive ; but (h) it receives more by 
separation from it, especially if it be placed near the beginning 
or end of the sentence.' 

(a) 1. Sedebat in rostris collega tuus, amictus toga purpured^ in sell^ aured^ 
coronatus. C— 2. Jacet inter saltus satis clausus in medio canipua 
herbiduB aqtumuaque, L. 

(6) 1. In miseriam nascimur sempUemam, C— 2. JSdui equites ad Cssarem 
omnea revertuntur. C<s«. 

17. If the attention is to rest on a substantive having an attri- 
butive with it, it is placed afler the attributive, and separated 
from it, so as to be thrown as near the end of the sentence as 



1. Cimon barharorum uno concursu vim maximam prostravit. C. Nep, — 
2. In iis perniciosus est error, qui existimant libidinumpeccatorumqueomr 
nium pat^re in amicitial licerUiam, C— 3. Miles quidam panun abfiiit, 
quin Varum inter ficeret ; quod ille periadum, sublato ad ejus conatum 
scuto, vitavit. C<m 

16. If an attributive belongs to two substantives, it either pre- 
cedes both, or follows both, or follows the first. 



1 tifryMT makes the position q/Z^r its substantive thetuval position of an attii- 
butive ; that before its substantive the more emphatic one. This opinion seems 
tu me utterly untenable ; e. g. in the example, " sedebat in rostris collega tuus, 
amictus tog^ purpurtd^ in sella aurt&^ coronatus," (Cic. Phil. ii. 34.) who can 
doubt that the adjectives purple and golden are here more important notions than 
the substantives toga and chair? — In this sentence, however, purpurea and aw 
red gain a little emphasis from their being followed by a slight ptuae, . 
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(f^rom her cUvine birth and origin.) * 

(1) A dirino ortu et progenie. 1 

(2) Ab ortu et progenie divind. > iVcrf, ab ortu et dioind progenie.* 

(3) Ab ortu divino et progenie. J 

19. Zumpt confines the. position after the first to the 'familiar style ;'^at it 
occurs even in the Orations of Cicero, and is, I think, the best position, 
when the second substantive is an emphatic addition : e. g. Cic Phil. ii. 
33. " Sed arrogajUiam ho minis inaoUntiamque cognoacUe" 

20. Of two adjectives or other words joined by ^and' (or some 
other co-ordinate conjunction) that which is to arrest the attention 
most is often placed towards the end of the sentence, and sepa- 
rated from the other by one or more of the words that belong 
equally to both. 

Ohs, The pronouns, and other small unaccented words, are 

very frequently used for the separation of connected words. 

1. Insula est Melita, satis lato ab Sicllia mari periculotoque disjuncta. C. — 
2. Omnibus officiis dUigenter a me Bonctequo servatis, Ac, — 3. Et dolori 
fortiter ac fortums resistere. — 4. Dominoe esse omnium rerum et nwdt- 
raiorea deos. 

21. Ohs. This separation of co-ordinate notions is conveniently 
employed in dividing a long sente^ice into portions, and thus giving 
symmetry and strength to the styk by preventing the accumula- 
tion of unaccented words. For instance. Wolf writes : * nunc 
tandem jucundum fructum mihi capere licet variarum curarum : ' 
jucundum and fructum are here emphatic, mihi capere licet wholly 
unemphatic. . By arranging the sentence thus, * nunc tandem licet 

\ jucundum mihi \ variarum curarum \ fructum capere,^ we have 
a nearly regular alternation of the rising and falling of the voice ; 
or what Cicero calls iniervalla CBqualia. (^Reisig,) 

* Exercise 3. 

[An accented pronoun is emphatic, and to be ezpressei.] 

22. Is it the part of a Christian to yield basely to' pain* and 
fortune* (20,3) ? Thick" clouds^ are covering the whole sky. (Turn 
into pass, voice,) It is a great thing to be able to endure cold^ and 



a This sentence (»c) is in Cic. Tusc. i. 12 (26), and Wolf improperly refers 
dimnd to both substantives : a supposition which Orelli appears to counto- 
nance by not condemning it. 



398 POSITION OF ATTRIBUTIVES. [§ 1. 23-25. 

hunger.** They believe that they shall derive great<^ advantage- 
from this injury. He' gave me advice boldly* and rashly.* Fired 
with anger* and ambition/ he^ heaped every kind of abuse upon 
me. It cannot be doubted, that he is easily accessible to flattery. > 
Which* advice* they' received with asclamatians. He' did many* 
and rash* <> actions by the advice of Caius. There is no doubt 
that he is living by alms, Caius Las made this question very 
dark. He has followed a bold' and rash' advice. Deliver me 
from the yoke' of slavery.* You see (pi.) the anger and ambi- 
tion of the man (19)! 

^ * that flatterers" have easy* access* to hk ears.* 



23. When a substantive, with a notion joined to it attributively, 
is more nearly defined by some other words, those words are usu 
ally placed between the substantive and its attributive. 

Tua &rgd Lucceium benignitas. C. Tanta fuit in etutrU eapUndu cderiteu, 
Ac. CtiBt. Haleslni pro multis et magnis suis majorumque suorum in 
rempubUcam meritis atque beneficiis, Ac, C. Pro hac, quam conspicitis, 
ad conHTvandam rejnpujblicain diligentU, Ac, C, [Obt, tke maertian iff 
Ou rdaJtwe dawe,] 
(a) A deviation from this rule occurs, C. Nep. MiUiad. 3, 3, * hortatus esS 

pontis custodes neafortund datam occasumem liberandi Gr8Bci» dimit 

terent.' Herefortuna is emphatic, 
(/ff) A notion joined attributively to a substantive may be expressed eithef 

by an adjective, or a participle, or a genitive case. 

24. (a) A participle generally follows its substantive, as con. 
taining a predicate assumed attributively ; but {b) where the 
predicate would precede the subject, if the clause were resolved, 

. there the participle should precede the substantive. 

(a) Ratibus Junc<»» tngectus. L, Consules— regibus exactiB creati sunt. 
(6) Ingratus est, qui, reTnotis testibus, agit gratiam. iS'eii. Cesar pulsus, non 
in»tant6 PompefOf negavit eum vincere scire. Sud, 

25. In other words, the participle should precede, when atten- 
tion is to be called to it rather than to the substantive ; and also 
when the participle and substantive together form one complex 
notion. 

Temerita8e8tvidelicet./forenK«i;la<i«. C, ItWiW beM adMbiia ratio cermt, 
qvid optimum sit. C 



(2. '26-29.] DEPENDENT GENITIVE. 889 

Exercise 4. 

20. It was decreed, that for his so-great merit towards* the 
8tate,i he should he called' king hy the senate. Caius hehaved 
with such courtesy* towards all,* that no mar. was so humhle 
as not* to have access to him. I will strive to satisfy* men's great 
expectations o f m e .* I fear that I shall not^ satisfy yourgreat* 
expectations of me.» If {Ego, si, &c.) such an^ opportunity of 
successi^ were offered me, F would eagerly seize it [I. 445, a, 
(1).] The Gauls, having lost their baggage, elV fled. The 
troops of Lentulus p restore the fortune of the day,* and rout the 
enemy. Are you^ the man» to lose such" an opportunity of suc- 
cess' by your-own laziness ?h I fear that I shall not*' be able 
to recompense »■ you for your so-great benefits towards" meJ 
There were some, who looked forward to your arrival with impa- 
tience. 

1 m with ace. * appeUare, * Say; ^waaqfnuhcourtesi^ (abl.). See 

D. htmumUoB, Choose the word that is nearly =: affabiUiy, * Ui|e qui 

non. See Pt. I. p. 215, note d. s I. 75. . « Df. 153. "* rei gerendte, 
^ See BATTLE. ^Dt 1109, (9). ^ tarn prtBdarut, " SeeD.^Tio* 

via, w Df. 153 ^ graiiam* rtferrc* " in. 



§ 2. Dependent Genitive. 

27. When a gen. depends on two substantives it generally pro. 
cedes both. 

Hujut autem oraiionia difficillus est exitum quam principium invenire. CL 

28. When a gen. depends on a substantive that has another 
genitive dependent upon it, with which it forms one complex 
notion, it is generally placed before it. 

The gen. that forms, as It were, one notion with the substantive, gen- 
erally follows I it : it Is very often an objective genitive. 
i. FoTtiaaimi viri magnitudinem animi desideras. C— 2. TTiemiatodk 
vitia ineuntia atalis magnis sunt emendata virtutibus. C, iViep.— 3. 
Cupio ab hac hominum satietate noatri discedere. C— 4. Hujiu voa 
ahimi monumenta retinebitis corporis in ItaliU nullum vestigium esse 
patieminil C. 

> Not always : e. g. ^^rex onimi magnUvdinem admirans. C Nep. U. IQ 



210 rARTlCIFIAL CLAUSES. [§ 3. 30-82 

Exercise 5. 

29. It is more difficult to avoid the snares of these men/ 
than to endure * ^ their arms. Nearly all men's* youthful* 
opimtms are gradually weakened.* Who would not praise othia 
great philosopher's contempt^ for* external things ? I am not the 
man* to laugh at the Christian's contempt^ for* the things of this 
life.^ I have very often admired both* the courtesy and the 
benevolence of Cimon. Extreme* cheapness^ followed" that 
year's* deamess of provisions. I don't doubt that extreme 
dearness will follow** this year's cheapness of provisions. My 
Tullia's weak state*' kills*f me with <> anxiety. 

1 mutinire. * Say; 'opinions of commencing Ufis.' . Should it be tnient 

oeUUt or (eUu itUeru ? (See 25. last clause.) 3 Ddd. paulatim. ^ degpieientitu 
» Pt. 1. 156. 6 Df. 1109 (9). ^ Say J 'of human things.' » quum-^ 

hm. 9 Summtu. lo caruequL " Pt I. 290 {d). u imbecOU' 

toMoorpanM, ^3 exammare. 



§ 3. Participial Clauses. 

30. When a participial clause is equivalent to an apposition or 

relative sentence, it stands as near as possible to the word it 

modifies. 

1. Pisistratud primus Homeri libroSf cmifiuotanteai nic disposuisse dicitur, 
ut nunc habemus. C.—2. Saepe homines Tio/ionem, bono oonmlioa dt&s 
immortalibus datam^ in fraudem malitiamque convertunt C. 

31. But when a participial clause is equivalent to a sentence 
beginning with a conjunction, it is sometimes inserted in the prin- 
cipal sentence, sometimes placed before it, sometimes after it, as 
its relation to the principal sentence requires. 

1. Egjrptii et Babylon!], in camporum patentium eequoribus kabiUmif^ 
( =: quvm hob,) omnem curam in siderum cognitiohe posuerunt C— 

2. Perditia {=i licet perd,) rebus omnibus, tamen ipsa virtus se sustentare 
potest. C. — 3. Brutus Consul ita prcBlio uno accidit Vestinorum res^ 
m dllaberentur in oppida, se defmniri {ssut dtfmdJ). L, 

Exercise 6. 

[P means that the sentence is to be turned into a participial dause-J 

32. ^ My reptOeOion being lost, nothing* remains' but that I 



[§4. 33-35 PROPER NAMES. 24] 

should die by my own hands. I gladly receive the honours* 
offered to me for* having saved the state* They all^ fly to the 
town to defend themselvesp othere. Be sure* not to 
neglect your ^aZ/^, which is now re-established. p Can 
anyone cure a body, ihAi is worn-outP by such* labours? 
Who doubts, that such' opinions, so deeply' implanted, so long 
entertained,' are very hard to root up ?' The example of a man 
p who makes gloiy his first object, is not to be followed. 

1 nihil* aliud* — nin, « See I. 83. 'o6. Say; *on account of the 

republic saved.' *cave. See Df. (1), 118. ^C (1), 10. « tampmUm. 

7 vetuatiu : the word for old which refers to the superiority of ag^, DH, antt- 
guu9, » Df. (1), 93. 



§ 4. Proper Names, 

33. A proper name generally precedes its apposition. 

1. Ex prspositio : Ha syllaba : e litera.— 2. Cato^ yir clarissimus. — 3. LemnoB 
insula. 

34. But if the attention is to rest upon the apposition, or if it 
has a nearer relation to some preceding notion, it stands first. 

1. Ejua doctor Plato triplicem finxit animum. C (because the ejtu refers 
to Xenjocrates in the former sentence.) — 2, Homo mirificus, Dionysius 
{fiuU tDcnd^^f]^l person, Dumyaiu§), 

Exercise 7. 

85. I will make no objection' to your hissing off the stage 
©that very bad actor' Balbus. I remember that Pamphilus, my 
host, said' that he would not come. You (sing.) have heard Q. 
Minucius Rufus say, that king Antlochus lodged* athishouse^ 
o w h e n at Syracuse." Verres ifivited Antiochus, king of Syria, 
Co supper. I hear that the excellent Lucilius,' a friend of mine, 
is suffering fVom a disease that must end fatally. I am vexed that 
Rutilius, a man p who has deserved well of me, should be living 
on such confined means. I fear that Satureius, an excellent man, 
and ©one who has deserved extremely. well of the state, will 
be brought into danger of his life. It is your <> business . to be- 
seech the conqueror to spare the Ufe of Pamphilus, your host 



2'V2 ▲NTITHETICAL WORDS. [} 5. 80-40« 

Your connection' Rutilius swore that he owed his life to mo : h i i 

father' Numanlius' would not beg C®sar to spare mine. 

1 Df. (1), 19. s hUtrio ( sa ' atagt-jdaytr *) implies something of depreciatkni 

• Df. (1), 2. < devertari, {Lue, vir* opt) • qfftrUa, 

7 The accent oyer father shows that it is to precede the proper name. 



§ 5. Antithetical Words, 

36. From 7, it follows that antithetical words or notions will 

naturally oflen stand, the one at the beginning, the other at the 

end of the clause. 

1. NeccsntatiB inventa antiquiora sunt, quam voluptatis. C. — 2. Error e 
mehercule malo cum Platone, quam cum istis vera aeniire, C. 

37. If the antithetical notions consist of more than one word 
(each answering to one of the other set), the order of the first set 
is very oflen reversed in the second. 

38. If the antithetical notions are in different sentences, they 
stand, , 

(a) Either both at the beginning ?/..,. ^. , 

),: ^ , , , /, ° ° > of their respective clauses : 

{b) Or both at the end ) '^ 

(c) Or the one at the end of its clause, the other at the begin 

ning ; the order of the first being generally reversed in the second, 

if they consist of several words. 

(a) StuUi malorum memori& torquentur ; aapieniet bona praitritay grati re- 

cordatione renovata, delectant. C (a 6 — ah.) 
(a, 6)Multi in amicia parandia adhibent curam : in amicia cUgendia negligenU^ 

aunt. C. {ab — a b.) 
(c) 1. Ut cupiditatibua prlncipum etvitiia infid solet tota civitas : sic emendari 

et corrigi continentid, C. — 2. Metuo ne aeeUraU dicam in te, quod pro 

Milone dicam pic, C. (a 6 X & a.) 

39. When a substantive is repeated in a sentence, the two 
oases generally stand close together. 

Oba, Not always: e. g nihil aemper Jloret : eetaa auccedit atati, C, In 
sentences of the kind to which this rule applies, the pron. * another* 
might generally be substituted for the second substantive, *one* being 
added to the first. * Man kills man* ^ ^one man kills another,* 

1. Vir virum legit.— 2. Ex domo in domum migrare. — ^3. Diem ex die ex.- 
spectare.— 4. Arma armia propulsare. 

40. These forms will be indicated thus 2 

ab'-ab will indicate that the order is to be retalnod i a 6 X & a that it is to b« 
reversed. 



§ 6. 41, 42.] SECONDARY EMPHASIS. 24^ 

069. The inverted order is called ChitumuB^ and Ib the/<wouriU form for an- 
tithetical sentences. 

Obs, These rules are not invariably observed : e. g. Rerum 

copia verhorum copiam gignit. C. Pausanias magnam belli 

gloriam turpi morte maculavit. Nep. Iniquissimam pacem 

iusiissimo bello antefero. C. 

Exercise 8. 

[Obs. When'oneMstobe omitted (oone), *an other' mustbe translated 
by a case of the substantive that follows o ne.—^T hen indicates that 
the question is to be asked by an.] 

41.1 don't ^ee, how past pleasures* can assuage^ present evils 
fabxba), I confess that the judgment of the generality^ differs' 
from my judgment. Laws* punish* the wicked, defend and pro- 
tect' the good. The opinion' which" you' are implanting in my 
mind, Rutilius is rooting up.® The opportunity which* you are 
seizing, Caius has let slip.* The more difficult it is to acquire a 
knowledge of heavenly things,^ the more do they kindle © i n u a 
the desire of knowing* ^ them. It is one' thing to be unanimously 
acquittedy another to escape by a sentence^^ purchased by bribery 
{ab — ah). Do you o t h e n believe, that the mind is strengthened 
by pleasure, o a n d weakened by continence ?■ (a J X ^ «)• Arnaa 
must be resisted by arms (39, 4). Is it • t h e n true that • o n e poet 
always envies oanother? I by Hercules had rather be condemn- 
ed' than apquitted* by a sentence^^ purchased by bribery (36, 2). 

I Sedare, 3 vulgit*. * diaaentire (a qu& re). < supplida^ officer^, 

s Dod. tueri: or I. 374. • Invert. I. 30 (d). » * heavenly things, the 

more difficult knowledge they admit of (Aa^«n/^, &c. * cognoacert, 

» I. 39. w See J jdgmekt. 



6. Secondary Emphasis : position of words occurring in two 
clauses. ' 

42. In a sentence of some considerable length a word receives 
a slight emphasis or prominence by being placed just before or 
ufter a pause. 

For instance, just after an apposition clause that belongs to the subject. In 
fact, the beginning or end of any group qf worda Is a slightly emphatic 
position. 



244 SECONDARY EMPHASIS. [§ 6. 4d-45. 

1. Oratoris nomcn apud antiquos in Grsecil | major! quadam vei copia, ve< 
glorU floruit. €.—2. Coelius talis tribunus plebis fuit, ut nemo contra 
civium perditorum poptUarem twrhultntamque dcmaUwm \ a senatu et a 
bonorum causa steterit libcntiuB. C. 

43. A wordjthat is the subject or object of two sentences should 
generally precede both. 

1. HoBUBf ubi primum nostros equites conspezerunt, impetu facto, oeleriter 
nostros perturbaverunt. C<s«.— 2. Qucm, ut barbari incendium efiugiase 
viderunt, tells eminus missis, interfecerunt. Nep, 

The position of a subject at the head of a sentence before the conjunction 
of an accessory sentence is so common, that it is often found there, even 
when it is not the subject of the principal sentence also. 

1. Hie etsi crimine Pario est accusatus, tamen alia fuit causa damnationis. 

iVep.— 2. /?amam postquam Carthaginem venerunt turn ex Cartha- . 

giniensibus unus,. <&c. 

14. A word that is the subject of one sentence and the object 
of another, should generally stand before both (as belonging to 
the principal sentence) and be represented in the accessory sen- 
tence by the proper case of is, ea, id, 

I. Rex Prusias, quum Hannibali apud eum exsulanti depugnari placeret, 
negabat se aud6re. {When Hannibalj who vxu residing as an exile wUh 

King Prusias, wished^ Ac. he said Ac.) C— 2. Boioa^ petentibus 

jEduis, quod egregia virtute erant cogniti, ut in finibus suis coUocarent 
conressit. Cces, 

Exercise 9. 

45. If the Boii* had sued for peace, they would have obtained 
it. If Caius does' this, he will endanger his reputation, Dio 
nysius* having seen me at Rome, left nothing undone'to 
bring me into odium. Could™ my favourite, your connection," 
Rutilius, upon hearing this* (pi,) almost die with laughter ? 
When your favourite^ Saufeius was staying with* my friend 
Lucilius,* ^tho latter used to get an appetite by walking. 
(44). When Metellus* was at Athens, he "used to devour litera 
ture with°that wonderful" person' Dionysius. 

» « Shall have done.' » Df Ft. I. 18. * ajmis. * Abl AbaoL 

* apud quern deversari, to stay with any body for a time as a gnest. ^ /imno 
vdrificM, 
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§ 7. On the position of Sum 

46. Sum, as the mere logical copula, stands either between the 
subject and predicate, or after them both. 

Homo est mortalis : or homo mortalis est 

47. Sum, when it precedes both subject and predicate, is moro 
than the mere copula, and expresses existence empBklically [= 
' exists ;' * there is.*1 

Est homo mortalis {man it undoubtedly mortal). 

In eat necesae the * est ' is emphatic ( = * w abaolutdy necessary .•*) or * mud tn- 

faUibly* 
1. Non vident id se cupere, quod fugitivo alicui aut gladiatori ooncedi «i2 

necesae. C.—2, Se esse tertium ilium Comelium, ad quem regnum hiyua 

urbis pervenire esset necesse, C, 

48. Sum, when unemphatic, should generally be placed after 
an emphatic word. 

Hence is it not {)laccd after enim^ autem^ Ac, except when it is em* 
phatic. 
1. Postquam divitis honori esse coepere, <&c. C— 2. Hsec conficta arbitror a 
poetis esse, C— 3. Ut a te paulo est ante dictum. C. — 4. Natura est ipsa 
fabricata. C. — 5. In eoque colendo sita vits est honestas omnia. C. 

49. On this principle esse is often placed after its governing 
verb ; especially after such verbs as affirm or deny existence, 
such as credo, nego, ajo, volo, veto.^ 

1. Is igitur versum in oratione vetat esse. C— 2. Dcfensum negei esse, C— 
3. QuoB equidem credo ewe, <&c. C. — 4. Ut socios honore auctiores vdii 
esse. C. 

50. Esse in compound infinitives very frequently precedes a 

hyperdissyllahle participle ; the participle often standing at the 

end of its clause. 

Abs te ease liberatas: per te esse recreaias; latrocinia esse dejndsai ease 
adeptos : operam esse ponendam (but, prorogahis esse videatur) — all in a 
Fmall portion of one letter {Epp. ad Quln/. JFVatr. lib. L 1). 

51. The est of a compound tense often stands after itb parti. 

ciple, at the end of a clause. 

1. Nihil am'plius desiderarem hoc statu, qui mihi Jam partus est. C.—2 
Quae tamen (ut in mails) acerbitati antepanmdacst. C. 



1 By no means always : omni ratione tuearc, ut €seo quam beati wimos vd^s 
Kpp, ad (iuini. Fratr. lib. i. I. 
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Exercise 10. 

52, Dionysius, who says that virtue is not productive of plea* 
sure, is blamed* by many. Caius denies that gain should be 
pursued as a first object. He says that this should be the first 
olject with those who are pjaced over others,* that those who are 
under their command' should be as happy ^as possible.^ I 
believe that the boy is a liar.^ He says that pleasure is not to 
be our first object. All cry-out, that this very false' man 

* is not to be believed upon his oath. He promised that he would 

place no obstacle ^in the way of accomplishing so 

great an object.'^ Are you' ^ t h e n going to feel affronted at 

this ? They teach ° us, that that opinion should be given up. 

> Dod. repreheruUre, 9 To be placed over others, prcDcaae aliia. Indie 

' To be under any body's command, in cujus imperio eate. * I. 410. p. 144. 

* mmdax. a4j. * mendaeianmita, f re*. 



§ 8. Pronouns. 

53. When a substantive has both an adjective and adjective 
pronoun with it, there are six possible positions, without sepa. 
ration. 

b 



1. Tuae suavissims littera 

2. Tus litterse suavissimae 

3. Lit^ene tus suavissimae 



4. Suavissims tus litters 

5. Suavissims litters tus 

6. Litters suavissims tus. 

(a) If both the predicates are emphatic, the forms 2. 5. should probably to 

preferred. 
(fi) There may be two adjective pronouns and an adjective : e.g.tuum hoe 

Buburbanum Gymnasium. C. D«, Orai. L 1, 21 {end), 
(a) Examples qfform \{which is the EnglUh order) are : in hac nostril actions 

(C. De Orat. iii. 59) : suis lenissimis postulatis {Cces. B. C. i. 5) : in 

meo gravissimo casu (C. ad ram. iv. 6, 1) : in hac prsclari epistolk (C. 

de Fin, ii. 31). 

54. If the substantive has a demonstrative pronoun and two 
adjectives joined by et, ^c, the most usual place of the pronoun 
is afler the first adjective. 

Crasouo hie et coneretiu aer, C. 

Exercise 11. 
65. Do not pester ^that excellent man with your tlireateiiing 
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letters. He never answered a single word* to my very kindly 
expressed* letters.^ I cannot but' return some answer to 

■your very acceptable letters. Those wrong, opinions oofyoura 
must be rooted-up out of your mind. Is it ^the part of a 
Christian to spend all his life in making gain 1 You must strive 
to retain* that great reputation ^of 'yours. You must take 
care* lest your so-great repututisn should be endangered. No 
obstacle shall be placed by me (°in the way ofaccom- 
plishing) this so great and difficult an object.* 

^Is it then the part of a Christian to increase this unpopu- 
larity^ of mine ? 

* Nullum nnquam verbum. ' humaniasimua. . « Df. (1), 18. 

• Pt. I. 75. 6 catBre. • See Odium. 

§ 9. Pronouns continued. 

56. Quisque with a superlative or. ordinal numeral follows the 
ndjective. 

Optimus quiaqut : altissima qwxqjic flumina : quinto quoque yerbo. 
Quisque is generally placed immediately after a case of sui or 
8UUS referring to it. 

Placet Stoicis auo quamqiLo rem nomine appellare. C. 

57. (a) Quidam generally follows its noun, whether substantive 
or adjective : but 

58. (5) Quidam precedes its noun, when there is an opposition 
between the quidam and some others : and in other cases where 
the quidam is very emphatic. 

(c) For Instance, where the quidam means * some that I could name :* * samt 

we know of) 
(a) 1. Interim Agyllius quidam vincula laxavit. iVep.— 2. Sed audio majorcm 

quendam in urbc timorem esse. C. 
(6) Clamor iste indicat ease quoadam cives imperitos, sed non muUoa. C. 
(c) Otium praestaturi videntur, si quidam homines patientius eorum poten- 

tiara ferre potuerint. C. 

59. The ille of celebrity follows its substantive, if there is no 
adjective with it : if there is, it generally stands between the two. 

Obs, Not always : e. g. illam acerbissimnm ministram Praetorum avari- 
•- tie calumniam. C. Ep. ad Q. Pratr. i. 1, 8. Herculem Xenophontium 

ilium. C. Xenophon Socraticus ille. C. 
I. Habetur vir cgregius L. Paullus ille, qui, &c. C— 2. Omnia ilia vis et 
quasi flamma oratoris, &c. C— 3. Antlpater ille Sidonius. C— 4. Mno 
sarchus, auditor Paiiaetii illitui tuL C. 
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60. AUquis in connection with another adjective generally 
takes the second place.* 

Bene dicere non habet definiiam aliquam * regionem. 

61. (a) When its substantive has no other adjective or pronoun 
with it, aliquis generally follows the substantive, when both are 
unemphatic ; but {b) precedes it, when either is to receive promi- 
nence or emphasis. 

Ob§. AliquU is emphatic and precedes the substantive, when it meana. 

*9onu at aU events^* * some if not much :* e. g. qui sedulitatem mali poetae 

duxerit aliqtu) taraen prsmio dignam, Ac, C. 
(a) 1. Aut de pingendo pictor aliquis diserte dizerit aut scripserit. C— 2 Si 

hujuace rei ratio aliqita, Ac. C. 
{b) 1. Eju8 facti, si non bonam, at aligvam rationem afTerre. C— 2. Quid 

milii — tamquam alieui GrtBculo' oiioao et loquaci— qusestiunculam— poni- 

tis 7 C. —3. Timide tamquam ad aliquem scopulum' libidinis, sic tuam 

mentem ad philosophiam appulistL C. 

62. Two pronouns, or an adverb with the pron. from which it 

is derived, are generally brought close together. 

Ob». Not always : even when the pronouns relate to the same person : 
e. g. "cum quibus tt lum tuum judieivm ted tempomm vinda crnijvnx^ 
runt.*^ C. Fam. x. 6. 
Equites, sine duoe relicti, alii alid in civitates suas dilapsi sunt. L. 

63. (a) When ipse with a case of sui stands for himself, &c., it 

generally follows the case of sui : but (h) wheii there is to be 

particular emphasis on the subject, ipse precedes, and is used in 

the nominative, even though the opposition intended is between 

oneself and somebody else. 

(a) 1. Deforme est, de se ipsum praBdicare, falsa prsesertim. C— 2. Non egeo 

medicini ; me ipse consolor. C. — 3. Lentulum mihi ipsi antepono. C. 
{b) 1. Si quis ipse sibi inimicus est, Ac— 2. Ipsi se curare non possunt. 
[Sometimes, however, the ipse follows : si te ipse contineas. C] 

64. In other words : whenever what is asserted of the agent 
with respect to himself is a strange thing, ipse is to be in the nom. 
and precede sui, even when the meaning is himself, opposed to 
others (of whom the assertion might be expected to be made). 



^ For *any oBur^^ alius ullus is more common (I think) than uilua 
alius: but this depends, of course, on the relative emphasis of * any ' or * other. 
To express it strongly, separate the adjectives, as: non uUam rem aliam 
extimeseens nisiy&c. U. 

s In unu8 aliquis this order should be observed, unless there is another adj, 
(e, g. aliquis imus pluresve), or the aliquis \a emphatic 
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Exercise 12. 

[* The ° f a in o u 8,* ' the ° g r e a t,* Ac, to be translated by the.] 
65. I far prefer' this suburban gymnasium ^of yours (53, /J) 
to the ©famous Academy and Lycasum. Every body loves 
himself.' Every one is dear to himself. The longest letters are 
o always' the most agreeable. To each virtue its own* pecu- 
liary praise is due.* Does it o t h e n become an orator almost to 
die with laughing every third word ? They cry-out, that each 
man must abide by his own judgment. Would you^ dare to 
refuse to abide by the judgment of the ^ g r e a t Plato ? I must 
explain, what* was the opinion of that god ©of mine, Plato. 
That Epicurus o o f yours boasts that he had no master. Epicu- 
rus says that he attended' ©the lectures of a certain 
Pamphilus at Samos. It cannot be denied, that some^ corpuscles 
are smooth, others rough, others round {ah X ha). Do 
you ° t h e n believe, that this immense and most beautiful world 
•\vas made* of* certain corpuscles, by no natural compul- 
sion, *" but by a certain fortuitous concourse ? Let us honour 
this Oman's* diligence with 3ome reward, if not a great 
o o h e . ' * Do you o t h e n compare me to some Scjrthian (61, h) ? 
Isit°then like a philosopher** to defend pugnaciously some 
doubtful opinion ^or other? 

1 Longe anteponcre. « I. 363. Begia with ipse, » I. 399, b. 

* peculiar, propriua. To be due, debtrL <> quisnam, ' to attend a person's 
lectures, audirt aliquem. Turn the verb into the passive, * was heard by him.* 
' quidam. 8 effUere. ^ ex. 1° ' no nature compelling.' " if 

with no {mm) great, yet (a/) with some reward.' (See Ex. 61, b.) ^ Say: 

'of a philosopher.' 



§ 10. The Relative. 

66. (a) The relative (except when it refers to w, ea, id) should 
stand as near' as possible to its antecedent: (h) the place of the 
antecedent being often determined with this view. 

(a) Xerxem per literas certiorem fecit id agi, ut pons, quern ille in Hell^ponto 
fecerat, dissolveretur. Nep. 

(b) Bellum grave et periculosum vestrls vectigalibus atque sociis a duobu? 
potentissimis regibus infertur, MUhrhdate et Ticrrane ; quorum alter, &e. 

a 
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67. This applies only to strictly relative clauses : not to qiu 3=5 
the demonstr. is, with et, nam^ igitur, avicm, &c. 

68. Appositions, and even single adjectives (especially super- 
latives), that in English precede the relative clause, are in Latin 
generally placed in that clause. 

Henct * the very celebrated general Epaminondas, in whose house ' would 
h6 : Epaminondas, cujus cdeberrimi imperatoris in domo, «&c. ' The inH' 
mortal glory which the Greeks acquired,' gloria, quam ivimortalem Graeci 
retulerunt. Mo : *o city ub-ich^^ quae urbs, Ac. — ^the city fujirsi visited.* 
quam urbeni primam adiit. — *an opinion which^^ quae sententia, &c., {city 
and opinion being in apposition to something preceding.) 

Exercise 13. 

69. In the same year Cumae, a city* which' the Greeks were 
then in possession of, ^ is taken by the Campanians. The Amanus 
divides Syria from Cilicia, a mountain which was full of o o u r 
constant* enemies." I hope that you will' recover from the very 
severe disease, with which you are now afflicted. I hope that 
you will' keep the many" and very beautiful" promises, which you 
made me. The very great" and beautiful" reward, with which I 
have been presented, wonderfully* delights me. That Athena- 
goras of Cyme,» who had dared to export corn in a famine,*» 
was scourged' with rods.' 

^ To be in possession of, ienire. 3 Constant, sempitemus : to end the 

sentence. ^fore ttt . . . < mirijice, 5 Cymasus, • virgia etedL 



§ 11. The Relative continued. 

70. (a) When the subject is defined by itle and a relative 
clause, it is oflen placed in, and at the end of, the relative clause : 
so, (h) when a relative clause stands before the principal clause 
(the relative being in the nominative), the antecedent often ter- 
minates the relative claase. 

(a) I lie, qui in Timeo mundum sedificavit Platoms c^eu*. 
(6) Quse perspicuam omnibus veritatem continet proposition nihil mdiget ap- 
probationis. C, 

71. When the relative clause precedes the principal one, the 
rel. may give up its usual place (as the first word) in favour of a 
notion that is to be made prominent. 
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Tribula vix, infcenvs Pompeii quod satis sit, efficiunt. C. 

72. Of two cases of qui, an oblique case precedes a noini 

aative. 

Senatus iUe, quern qui ex regibus constare dixit, unasveram speciem Romani 
senatus cepit. L. 

73. When qui refers to something preceding, no conjunctions 
can go with it but sedy et (before), tamen, quidemy que (after). 

I. Perturbat me, C. Caesar, illud Interdum : cvod tameny quum te penitus 
recognovi, timere desino. C. — 2. Moro8it..8senum habetaliquid excusa- 
tionis, non iliius quidem justs, eed quoe probari posse videatur. C. 

74. Other cc«)j unctions, such as autem, vero, enim, igilur, 

cannot stand with qui, unless its reference is to something that 

follows. 

1. Qttts autem secundum naturam essent, ea sumenda et quadam sstima- 
tinne dignanda docebat. C. — 2. Qui igitur adolescens, nondum tanti 
gloriH pr&editus, nihil unquam nisi severissime et gravissime fecerit, is ed 
existimatione, eHque state saltavit 1 C— 3. Quorum vero patres aut ma- 
jores aliqua glorlE prsstiterunt, ii student pierumque eodem in genere 
laudis excellere. C. — 4. Qmb ergp ad vitam tuendam pertinent, partim 
sunt in animo, Ac. C 

Exercise 14. 

[r./. means that the rel. clause is to stand first (see Part I. 30) \ a. v. that the 
sentence is to be translated by the active voice.] 

75. That opinion^ ^of yours, which is injurious* to us, must 
be rooted-up out of your mind. That Rupilius,i who for so many 
years had sat at the helm of the state, had Jied away secretly. 
(r. y*.) Let those therefore, to whom we all owe our lives, be 
buried with military honours. (r,f,) Will there fore* that Lu- 
cilius,i who is prepared for his fate, whatever it may be, Jly 
away secretly ? (r./.) Yoii are therefore' driving from the 
helm of the state those, to whom both you and I owe our lives, 
{r.f.) The General who had so often saved the state, was suf- 
fered by his fellow-citizens to be deprived of burial, (a. v.) 
We have scarcely corn* enough' for a month. Let othose 
therefore! who have kept back their com, be fined a sum-of- 
money.' Peace must be sued for ; which those who sue for it 
(fut,), will obtain. 

I Lttdere, 2 Say : * which may be cnoogh f o r (* ir. ') a m o D t L' « Sec 

example(7l). ^pecunia. aW. 
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§ 12. IrUerrogatives. 

16. (a) Intcrrogatives, except ne, take the first place in an indi^ 
rcct question that follows the principal sentence : but, 

77. (b) In direct questions, or indirect questions that precede 

the principal sentence^ the interrogative sometimes yields the first 

place to an emphatic notion. 

(a) Quaeritur, eur doctissimi homines de maximle rebus dissentiant. C. 
(5) 1. Dii utrum sint, necne sint, quaeritur. C. — %, Quid? Alexandntm 
Pherteum quo animo vUisse arbitramur 7 C 

Exercise 15. 

78. What ? is not nearlyi thewholeheaven'' filled* with 
the human race ? But whether these numbers^ are poetical, 
or of* some other kind, must be seen next.' When Socrates* 
was asked,* whether he did not think A r c h e 1 a u s ,* the son of 
Perdiccas, happy ; I don't knowf said he, for I have never con- 
versed with him.^ What ? did not the ° f a m o u s Cato of Utica* 
die by his own hands ? What ? with what feelings do we think 
that Lucilius of Ariminum saw his mistake (b)? I wish to 
remark^ ° h e r e , what* a calamity over-confidence* usually*® is. 

* Ramshorn says : compltre^ to fill completely ; impUre, to fill what is hollow 
empty ; oppUrCj to fill to the brim, to fill to overflowing, to cover a surface by 
filling. Nearly so Jentzen : plenum quod eat ad aatietatcm dicUur co mpletum^ 
txplttum: r epletumeett quod txhauatum eraty ut fossa: oppletus adsw 
perficieniy ref ertuSf differ tu «, e onfertus adspatiuminteriusperHnent. 
2 Mr. • deinceps. < * Socrates, when it had been inquired of Him* (sulj.) 
Ac, qucerere ex aliqtto. ^ coUoqui cum aliquo, ' UticensiSf a4j. — bo 

Arimlnersis below. f Libtt interponere, KC, (1), 21. Df. (1), 50. 

• nimiafdiicia. '<• ' is wont to be.* 



§ 13. Prepositions. 

79. Prepositions (except versus and tenus) generally stand be. 
fore their nouns, (a) When the substantive has an attributive 
with it, the preposition stands between the attributive and its sub- 
stantive, when either of ihem is emphatic, (b) When the attrib- 
utive is a rel. pron., the preposition generally stands between the 
pron. and its substantive 
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(a) 1. Ma^^ cum cura atque diligentia Bcripsit. C— 2. Romani liotfttium 
accipiunt eo majore cum gaudio, quo prope metum res fuerat. 

ib) In some expressions the preposition nearly always takes the middle place* 
e. g. qu& in re; quam ob rem; ed de eauad. 

80. Even when the relative has no substantive with it, the pre- 

nosition often follows it. 

1. Senatus, quoa ad soleret, referendum censult. C. — 2. Homo diseitUB non 
intelligit eum, qu^m con/ra dicit, laudari a se, &c. C — 3. Socii putandi 
sunt, quoa inter res communicata est. C. — 4. Res, qud de agitur. C. 

81. Cum is always appended to me, te, se, nobis, vohis, qui 

(= quo) : and also to quo, qud, quihusj when the cum is^entirely 

l^) emphatic. 

I. Maxime cavendum est, ut eos, quibu$cum sermonem conferimus, at 
vereri et diligere videamur. C— 2. Ira procul absit, cum (emphatic) qvA 
nihil recte fieri, nihil considerate potest. C— 3. Noli adversum eos me 
velle ducere, cum quibus {opp, to adversum eos^ ne contra te anna 
ferrem, Italiam reliqui. Ncp, 25, 4. 

82. When a substantive governed by a preposition has other 

words attached to it, these words are often placed between the 

preposition and its noun. 

1. Erat olim mos ut faciles essent in mum cuique tribuendo. C, — 2. Hunore 
digni cum ignominid dignis non sunt comparand!. C. 

A preposition is sometimes separated from its noun by que, ve, 
vero, aiitem, tamen, quidem, enim. 

1. SeTisim banc consuetudinem et disciplinam jamantea mlnuebamus ; jxmI 
vero SullaB victoriam penitus amisimus. C. — 2. So : po^ autem Alexan< 
dri mortem. Nep. — 3. Post enim Chrysippum. C. 

83. Even in prose, per in adjurations is separated from its case 

by the ace. pronoun of the person addressed, the verb adjure, 

beseech, implore being oitiitted. 

Nolite, judices, per wo^fartunaa, per liberos vestros, inimicis meis, ils pruB- 
sertim quos ego pro vestra salute suscepi, dare Isetitiam. C. 

Exercise 16. 

84. On these matters I would wish' you {ph) to deliberate* 
with Pomponius, with Camillus, with whomsoever' it shall seem 
5 good to you. As to' him, in whose o hands* all" power* 
is^lodged,! see nothing to fear.^ Epicurus showed himself 
a sufficiently apt ©scholar in ^receiving* this nerveless' 
and effeminate^ opinion ; after him Philonymus the Rhodian || 
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asserted that to be without pain is the summum bonum. They fix 

a certain limit,^ beyond which, ^they say, we ought not to 

advance. Neither in those who frame constitutions,^" nor in 

those who wage wars, is the desire of oratorical power'' wont to 

arise, I believe that a limit in sepulchres is properly*' required : 

for to what expenses that matter*' has already advanced, you see 

in the tomb of C. Figulus. Pomponius is going to set out for Sicily : 

u matterJ concerning which I have || fished ow^agreatdeaP* 

from Hortensiua. 

1 Velimytiih subj. [ut omitted). 2 The simpic relative. > d*, 

* To be in any body's hands, penes aliquem esse. Df. (1), 108. ^ ad 

aliquid satis docUem se prcsbere. ^ enervatus. ^ mvXiehria. ^ rrw 

dum adhibere. " constiiuere remjmblicam. ** dicendu ^ rede, 

'* res. »< multa. 



§ 14. Conjunctions. 

85. A conjunction stands at the head of the clause to which it 
belongs. 

86. But the relative or demonstrative pronoun, and any em- 
jihatic notion, may precede any but the co-ordinate conjunctions, 
t/, ac, alque ; vely aut ; sed ; at, verum ; nam, namque, etenim ; 
quamobrem, quapropter ; ita, itaque, sic, &c. 

I. Id We lU audivit, domu.n reverti noluit. Nep. — 2. Huic si paucos puta- 
tis affines esse, vehementer erratis. — 3. Commentarios quosdam Aristoielts 
veni lU auferrem. C. — {So in subordinate sentences.) 4. Atilius Regulus 

sententiam ne diceret, recusavit. C. — 5. GorgiaB Leontino tantua 

honos habitus est a Grsecis, sdi ut ex omnibus Delphis non inaurata 
statua, sed aurea statueretur. C. 

87. When two conjunctions come together, the conjunction of 

the principal precedes that of the subordinate sentence, 

Itaquey si aut requietem natura non qusereret, aut earn posset ali^ quadam 
ratione consequi, facile pateremur. C. 

88. Quam (how) with an adjective is often separated from the 
adjective, for the purpose of adding emphasis to it. 

Ut credam ita esse, quam est id exiguum ? C. 

Exercise 17. 

89. When he^ heard this,* he suffered nobody to rest. I am 
jome to recompense you with some reward, if not a greut «> o n o 
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(86, S). When he heard this,* he uttered ttie name of Quinc* 
tilius in a very pathetic manner. I will call upon Caius, whom, 
though I think he will keep his promises, I will nevertheless bind 
by an oath. Do you o t h e n think those evils are to be feared, 
which are over in a moment of time ? Listen to what that 
Caius (of) yours* has done. If Demetrius has an audience, 
it will be all over* with the army. Though Caius* owes his life 
to me, yet he endeavours to bring me into odium. If therefore 
(87, h) they think that they owe their lives to me, I should be 
honoured ° by them with some* reward." If therefore (87, h) 
they have derived any advantage from my care, let them confer 
some" reward* upon me. 

^ Actum ease dt. 



§ 15. Conjunctions, — Autem, enim, igitur, with esse. 

90. Obs. Igitur^ tamen^ ^gOy deindcj prcDtereaj itaque^ take the first place, 
when they modify the wholq clause, and not merely any particular notion 
of it. When they modify a particular notion, only or especially, they 
follow that notion, or the first and most important of the words by which 
It is expressed. In Cicero, however, itaque always takes the first place, 
igitur never. 

91. If esse or the subject begins the sentence, autem, enim, 

Igitur, take the second place. 

1. Est enim effectrix multarum et magnarum voluptatum. C. — 2. Sunt au- 

tern clariora indicia naturae. C— 3. Id avtem est perfectum oflB 

cium. C, 

92. If the sentence begins with the predicate or non, num, nemo, 
nihil quis ;^ or if esse Is emphatic; es^e (generally) takes the 
second, and the particle the third place. 



' Quisenim esty Ac, occurs T\ise, iv. 2, and elsewhere. The thing to be con- 
ddered is ; whether the question or assertion relates to the existence of thu 
tiling or to its nature, " Quo minus recte dicatur quid enim est, nihil enim 
cat, nulla obstdt ratio. — Discrimen proficiscitur ex naturU verbi esse, quod, quum 
non plenam significationem preestet, cum nomine conjungitur in unam notion- 
em, et encliticorum more comprehenditur uno accentu : sed ubi significat vert 
esse, exstare, attrahit interrogandi particulam. — Qui quserit, q^id est enim 7 aut 
exbpectat responsionem nihil esse, vel nihU aliud esse ; aut anresvere sit, dubitaL 
Qui mterrogat, quid e^Umest? de certo genere rei qucerit, \el, interrogationis 



256 CONJUNCTIONS. [§ 15. 93-99 

1. Dicendum eat enim quod sentio. C— 2. Nihil e»t enim aiiud, quamobrein 
Ac. JO.—Z, Quia eat enim qui, Ac. 7 — 4. Nemo eat igUur^ qui 

93. (a) A preposition throws these particles into the third 

place, unless it is emphatic ; (J>) when they may stand between 

the preposition and its noun. 

(a) Ex hoc igitur illud efficitur. C. 

{b) 1. Poat vero SuUie vvctariam (hanc consuetudinera) penitus amisimus. 

C— 2. Herillus jam pridem est rejectus : poat enim Chryaippum non est 

disputatum. C. 

94. Sometimes est follows a preposition and its case, and thus 
the particle is thrown forward to the fourth place. 

Ab ed eat enim interfectus. C. 

95. Quoqiiet quidem (which always follow the word they belong 
to) also throw atUem, enim, igitur to the third place. 

Ei quoqtu enim proconsuli imperium in annum prorogabatur. L, 

96. A partial exception to what is here said of quidem, arises 
from the affection of the pronominal particle quidem for a pronoun. 
Thus in tibique persuade esse te quidem mihi carissimum, sed 
multo fore cariorem, si, &c., the quidem, which properly belongs 
to carissimum, has deserted to the pronoun. 

97. So with other verbs the particle takes the third place, when 
the verb has a word with it, from which it cannot well be sepa- 
rated. 

iVoci video aviem, Ac. Num via igitur audire, Ac. 1 

98. The post-positive conjunctions may separate a pnenomen 

from a cognomen, and even such a compound word as jusjuran- 

dum, plebiscitum, 

1. L, quidem Pfiilippua gloriari sofebat. C— 2. Rem vero ptiblieam.^-'i. 
Juriaquejurandi, — 4. RogadomhuB, pUbiave acitia. 

Exercise 18. 

99. For I must say how salutary* religion is to nrjen. For 
some reason must be given of this, as it appears to you at least,* 
strange counsel. For who is there, whose ears that report has 



vi intent^, non hoc ease^ vel proraua nUiU ease* Nam tota vis continetur uno 
verbo quid. — Hoc ad alias quoque formas pertinet, quae verbum est enoliticum 
nomini conjimctum habent." {Hand, Tura, ii. 400.) ' 
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not reached ? I approve of that :^ for there is nothing from which 
you can derive greater advantage. Be of good* courage :* for 
there is nobody to eject you from possession. Do you wish there- 
fore to listen to what that Pomponius* has done ? You see what 
prudence, and how firm" a mind* there is need of; for o w e must 
take the helm of the state. For who is there who denies, that yoa 
both sit at the helniy as the saying is, and above all others* 
watch over* the state ? ^W e waver'' and change ^ o u r opinion 
even iji clearer things : for in these there is some obscurity. I 
approve of that:' for there is no rapidity* which can come-into- 
c5ompetition' with that'" of the mind. 

' To be salutary, saliUi esse ^ quidem, ' laiuio id quidem, 

• * animus. ^ unum ex omnibus maxime, < prospicere with dat. 

^ labare, ^ celeritas, « contendere, i* The subst. must be repeated. 



§16. iVbw. Hand. 

100. (a) Non (or liaud) generally stands before the word whose 
notion it denies : thus when there is an opposition, it is always 
prefixed to one of the antithetical words : but, 

101. (h) Non (hand) takes the first place in negative senten- 
ces that express a consequence, (hence so frequently with ergo, 
tgitur,) and (c) in hypothetical conclusions, when nisi is the con- 
ditional particle. 

(a) 1 Non paranda nohia solum sapientia sed /nieneJa etiam. C.~2. Otii 

fructus est non conientio animi, sed relaxatio. C. 
(h) Non i^itur de improbo, sed de callide improbo quserimus. C, 
{c) Non jam Troicis temporibus tantum laudis in dicendo Ulyssi tribuissd 

Homerus, nisi jam turn honos esset eloquentiae. C, 

102. Non (haud) may also take the first place, when the denial 
is to be very emphatic ; especially in negative questions, 

1. Non ego jam Epaminondae, non Leonida) mortem hujus morti antepono. 
C— 2. Q,uid bestise 7 non pro suopartuita propugnant, ittvulnera red- 
plant 1 C. 

103. The place of non in the case of C5^, &c., with a participle, 
or of an auxiliary "verb (with infin.) is next before est or the 
auxiliary verb (when there is no antithesis). 



2r>N COMPARATIVES, ETC. R 17. 104-106. 

I. U\ T08, quonlam libera mm licetj tacite rogant, «&c. C.-—2. Regulo rum 
fiiU Jupiter metuendus, ne, &c, C.--{ When there is antithens^ the non 
precedes the antithetical wjrd,\ 3. Non modo-^non deterritus, sed — 
concitatuB est. — 4. Hanc epistolam cur non seindi velim, causa nulla 
est. C. 

104. The place of non is optional, when it belongs to a pre- 
dicate {esse being the copula), or when it belongs to a universal 
negative proposition with quis or quL 

I. Jove tonante cum populo agi non est fas. C,—2. Nihil est, quod Deua 
elficere non possit. C. — 3. Niliil est enim, quod non aiicubi esse cogatur. 
C. 

Exercise 19. 

105. V should not have risked all* my fortunes," unless I had 
made you take an oath, in words prescribed by me. I' should not 
have been banished, unless you had brought me into odium. You 
shall not therefore receive any reward of your improbity from me. 
I do not therefore consider myself to be ° t o o richly rewarded 
for my great* labour. What therefore ©did Caius°do? did 
not® he' receive from you the reward of his crimes P I shall not 
therefore place much reliance on your promises. I know that 
you favour me : I will not therefore bind you by an oath. Caius 
would not have fallen into so great" a calamity* unless he had 
ceased to be in favor with you. There is hardly any thing which 
does not admit of the excuse of ignorance. 

» Say : * for my so-great labour.' * Ask the question with non, which is 

often used for Ttonn^ in vehement interrogations. 3 See Dod. delictum. 



§ 17. Comparatives, S^c. 

106. In comparisons with quam, both the substantives connected 
by quam often precede the comparative. 

1. Adventus hostium fuit agris, quam ttrfei, terribilior. L. — 2. Marls subita 
tempeatas, quam ante provwa, terret navigantes vehementius. C. — 3. Ex 
multis judicari potest virtuiis esse, quam cBtcUis, cursum celeriorem. C. — 
4. Themistoclis nomen, quum Solonis^ est Uluatrius. C. — 5. Pompejusfuit 
reetUuendi jnei, quam retinendi^ studiosior. C.—6, Facere, quam scmare^ 
vulnera ./cci/iud est. Q. 



J 17. 107-112. COMPARATIVES, ETC. 26ft 

107. A vocative is inserted after some words of the sentence. 

Q,uum in omnibus causis gravibus, C. Ceesarj initio dicendi commoveri so* 
leam vehementius. C, 

108. Inquam also is inserted after some words ; as ait is, when 
not followed bv an trifin. or sic, ita, &c. 

\. Te, inquU^ Appi, tuumque caput, <ftc. Z«.— 2. Hoc te uno quo possum, aU^ 
modo, fillia, in libertatem vindico. L, 

109. If inquam has a nom., the verb generally stands first. 

110. So with ut ait; ut narrat ; &c., the verb precedes ita 
nominative. 

I. Sed dum palato quid sit optimum judicat, coeii, palatum {vl ait Enniita) 
non suspexit. C. — 2. Pacideianus aliquis hoc animo, tU narrat lAtcUmSf 

111. So mihi crede (usually in this order) j credo, opinor, puto, 
etistimOf (all four with or without ut,) qvxBSOy ohsecrOy are often 
thrown parenthetically into the middle of a sentence. 

1. Rubeo, mihi crede, sed jam scripseram. C— 2. Tranquillatis autem rebus 
Romanis, remigravit Romam, lU opinor, L. CottH et L. Torquato Coss. — 
3. Nolite, obsecro ros, pati, mihi acerbiorem reditum esse, quam fuerit, 
illc ipse discessus. C. 

Obs. Crede mihi is by no means uncommon in Cicero : the ' believe ' is 
then emphatic. TTitw, Jam enim dico meum ; antea, crede mihi, subdubi- 
tabam.— Cic. ad Alt. xiv. 5, 2. Crede may then stand at the head of its 
clause; as, Crede, igUurmihi, PUmce, omnes, &c. — Cic. Fam. x. 6. 

Exercise 20. 

112. It is easier to tie a knot, than to untie ©it. ©My return 
wras more bitter to me, than that departure itself.'* Lucilius was 
honoured with a more splendid funeral than Demetrius. The 
Boii ^ed to ® their camp in more complete disorder than the 
/Edui. It is easier to make a promise than to perform it. Is it 
not sometimes* a harder ^thing to perform a promise than to 
make it ? You ought to blush (111) believe me ; for you have 
wrested these things from my hands. Do not, I beseech you, allow 

'this lucky opportunity to slip through your fingers,^ These 
things, as I imagine, would not be in our power, ^ if you had no! 
let this lucky opportunity slip through your fingers.^ Terroui, 
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as Ennius says, banishes* all" wisdom* from my mind. Separate < 
yourself at length,* 1 beseech oyou, from those, with whom not 
your oo w n judgment, but the circumstances of the times have 
united* you. 

1 RariuB inUrdum quam nonmmquam ema memento. ^ See Hahd. 

^ qnidrnihiex animoespeetorare. For er animo others read sronAnato 
Terror, pavor, i tt^vnfftirc * nUmMwdo. > em^taigen. 






EXPLANATION OF MARKS, &c* 



Words In [ ] are to be omitted in translation.^ 

tl Words in italics, to which this mark is prefixed, are to stand at the head of 
their clause. If the word that follows 11 is not in italics, the mark applies 
to that word only. 

* This ihark denotes, that the word to which it is prefixed is to be looked for in 
the Extracts from the * Antibarbarus,' appended to the volume. 

( This mark means, that the clause to which it is prefixed is to precede the 
whole or part of that which stands before it in English. 

t This mark means, that the actvpe voice is to be turned into the pasHvCf or ricfl 
versa. 

Numerals followed by a curve refer to the Cautions at the end of the volume. 

Numerals without a curve refer to the Differences of Idiom at the end of the 
volume. 

C. and Df. refer, respectively, to the Cautions and Differences of Idiom in Prac- 
tical Introduction, Part I. 

V. M refer to the Vernu Memoriales at the end of the volimie. 

M. L. refer to the Memorial Ldnes at the end of t^e volume. 

i;;^ Numerical references in the notes refer to the First Part of the ' Practical 
Introduction to Latin Prose Composition.' 

jpr Words in the notes marked by single inverted commas, are the literal trans- 
lation of the Latin to be used. 



1 in the first five Exercises, words to be omitted are marked by ° prefixed to 
vorde Id ftpaced printing. 



PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION 

TO 

LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION, 



II. 

LONGER LATIN EXERCISES. 

{On connecting propositions hy the relative pronoun, where in 
EngUsh we should use a demonstrative,) 

1. PiioPOSiTiONS are in Latin often connected by the relative 
qui, qucBy quod, where in English we should use and, for, hut, 
now, &o., with the demonstrative. 

2. (a) Nam et prastor pedestribus exercitibus praefuit, et preefectua classis rea- 

magnas mari gessit. Q^uas ob causae ( = atque ob tas caused, ' and 
far these reasons ') prsBcipuus ei honos est habitus. 
(&) Namque omnibus unus insulis praefuit. In qua ( =: ruim la e&) po- 
testate Pheras cepit, coloniamque Lacedaemoniorum. {Nep. ix. 1.) 

3. The relative in these propositions is equivalent to the unem. 
phatic is, ea, id, with et, autefn, igitur ; or even nam, tamen, sed, 
vera. If the demonstrative pronoun required is the more strongly 
demonstrative hie, ille, or even if there would be any emphasis 
on * is,^ the relative must not be used : nor if the conjunction 
would be emphatic, e. g. itaque, ergo, at, verum, nempe, nimu 
rum, &c. * 

4 Whether is should be retained, or this construction with the relative used, 
depends on various considerations. Thus in Cic. Cluent. 7 : Postremo • 
unusy qui erat reliquus Dine<B JUius Cn, Magius est mortuus. Is fecit 
heredem ilium adolescentem Oppianicum. Here the 'w' is retained 
because a qui had so lately preceded. 

5. The connection by the relative is very often used, when 
there is a dependent or subordinate sentence, which is then placed 
immediately after the relative : hence this qui very often precedes 
a quum, postquam, ut, uii. 
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6. Reddita inciuBarum ex speluncl bourn vox Herculem convertit. Quem 

guum Tadentem ad speluncain Cacus vi prohibere conatus esset, ictus 
claTt fidem pastonun nequidquam invocans morte occubuit {Ld».) 

7. When an English relative clause is followed by a subordi- 
aate clause containing a demonstrative, or has such a clause 
inserted in it, the relative is, in Latin, placed in this subordinate 
clause (which then stands first), and either *is^ la used in the 
other clause or (if the pronoun is in the same case in both 
clauses) the pronoun is omitted. 

8. An example or two will make this clear. 

(a) * A man {whom I should have spoken to), (if I had seen kim)J 
In Latin this would be : 
< A man {whom if I had seen), (I should have spoken to).' 
(6) 'A man by whoac treachery I should have been ruined, if I had not dis- 
covered it in time.' 
In Latin : 

* A man {whose treachery if I had not discovered in time), (I should have 

been ruined by i£).* 
(c) Thus instead of 

*Non vident id se cupere, quod (si adepti sunt id) fugitivo alicui aut 
gladiator! concedi sit necesse,' 
A Roman would have written : 

* Non vident id se cupere, {quod si adepti sunt) fugitivo allcui aut giadia- 

tori concedi sit necesse.' {Cic,) 

9. Hence never write qtiif quum isy &c., qui, quum ejus, &c., 
qm, quum ei, &c. ; but qui, quum — ; cujus quum — ; cui quum^ 
&c. So lit A qui, si ejus, &;c., but cujus si, &c. 

Exercise 1. 

[See Pract. Intr. Part I. 441.] 
Alexander died at Babylon, ° a m a n who, if his life had been 
a longer ° one, would have subdued the whole world.* Alexan- 
der died at Babylon, o a m a n who, if a longer life had fallen-to- 
his-lot,^ would have subdued the whole world. Alexander died 
at Babylon, o a m a n who, if fate had kept« him alive « for a 
longer ^time, would have subdued the whole world. Alexander 
died at Babylon, a man who, unless fate had taken from him his 
life prematurely,* would have subdued the whole world. — His 
death was the ruin of«allhis fellow-citiiens,' by whom he 
was slain* because he wished to save them. I have very often 
read that there is no evil»» in death, o for that if any sense remains 
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afler it,i it ought to be considered immortality rather than death. 

The power J of conscience is great, and those who neglect if, be. 

trayi' themselves. Philosophy contains the doctrinei both of duty 

and of morality :"* those ©there fo re who profess it seem to me 

to support a very important character." King Eucratides reduced 

India under his dominion, «> but when he was returning thence, i^ 

was slain on his march by his son. 

^ World should not be translated by mundua except when the meaning is 
wwperae, ' When the earth or its countries are meant, or&t« Uirr<B or Urrarwai 
should be used ; the latter especially when there is reference to different coun- 
tries, b Should you use corUingitj or aoeidit ? « reaervare, 4 immature, 
^perdere, t civia, i^ Dod. inUrfieert, h Part I. 161, 06«., and 
end of 162. i ' in it.' The verb in the next clause should be subj., it being 
the speech or sentiment of the person or persons from whom the narrator had 
heard the opinion. Pt. I. 460 (6). J vU, k indicare. Express 
both ipse and suus. Pt I. 368. i diaciplina, ^ Say, * of living well.' 
%permmam sustinere. « in poteatatem redigere, P Use re/, adverb.— M 
ft-ctpeno. 



(On Rhetorical Figures.) 

1. Geminatio, or the doubling of an emphatic word, 
(a) Cmzy crux inquam misero et aerumnoso parabatur. (C.) 

2. Repetitio (ijtavaffoga), when several clauses or members of 
a sentence begin with the same word. 

(a) Nihilne te noctumum prsesidium Palatii, nihU urbis vigilis, nikil timor 
populi, riikU consensus bonorum omnium, nihil hie munitissimus hab^di 
tenatfis locus, nihU horum ora vultusque moverunt7 (C) 

3. Conversio (ayrioT^oyiJ), when several clauses or members of 

a sentence end with the same word. 

(a) Urbis vigilisB nihil te moverunt, timor populi nihil, consensus bononim 
omnium nihil, Ac. 

4. Complexio is when several clauses or members of a sentence 

both begin with the same word and end with the same word. 

(a) Quia legem tulit 7 RuUtta. Q^ia majorem partem populi suflragiispro- 
hibuit? RuUus. Quw comitiis preefuit? RvUua. Quia decemviroB 
quofl voluit renuntiavit 7 Ruilua. (C.) 

5. Traduction when »-word occurring in a clause, occurs again 
(intentionally and as an ornament) in one or more subsequent 
clauses. 
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(a) Earn tu hominem appellaa, qui si fulsset hjomo, nunquam tarn crudeliter 

vitam fumiinia petisset. 
{b) Qui nihil habet in vUd juciuidius vUd^ is cum virtute vUam non potest 

toUere. (C.) 

6. Polysyndeton (noXvtrwSerov), the using many conjunctions^ 
I. e. one between each pair of words or notions. 

(a) Et inimico proderas, d asiicum Isedebas, et tibi ipsi non consulebas. (C) 

7. Annominatio (nagovofiaala) is the antithesis of words of 
nearly the same sound. 

a) — ^ut eum non facile non modo extra tectum, sed ne extra tectum quidem 

quisquam videret. (C.) 
(6) Hanc reipublicoB pestem non pauUsper reprimif sed in perpetuniti oom- 

primivolo. (C.) 
(e) Expetenda magis est deeemeruU ratio, quam deceriandt fortuna. (C.) 

8. ' Ofioiontatovj when the members of a sentence are of par- 
allel construction, having the same cases, or the same persons oL 
the same tense. When they end with the corresponding case or 
tense, it makes ofioioxelsvtov. — Both occur in tne following ex- 
ample : 

(a) Yicit pudorem libido, tlmorem audacia, rationeni amentia. (C.) 

9. *l(r6*mXov, when the clauses are very nearly of equal length, 
(j) Alii fortuna felicitatem dedit : huic industria virtutem comparavit. 

10. 'Jvxi&stov (antithesis) requires this equality of length in the 
antithetical portions. 

(a) Est igitur hsc, judices, non scripta sed nata lex ; quam non didicimuS) 
accepimus, legimus, verum ex- nature ipsa arripuimus, hausimus, expres- 
simus ; ad quam non docti, sed fact!, non imbuti, sed instituti ramus ut, 
Ac, (C.) 

11. Commutatio (arrifmafloXi^) is when the antithesis consists in 

the conversion of a proposition. 

(a) Cluia stuUus es, e& re taces; non tamen quia taces, e& re stultus ea : si 
poeina loquens pictura est, pictura taciturn poema debet esse. 

12. Regressio (inayodog) is when this kind of conversion is a 

conversion of a part only of a proposition. 

(a) Ut eloquentium juris peritissimus Crassus, juris peritorum eloquentissi- 
mus Scsvola haber^tur. (C.) 

18. Chradatio (xAT/ual) is the mounting up as it were fh>m one 

word to another, the preceding word being repeated. 

(a)Imperium Ofbbcisb fuit penes Athenienses; Atheniensiam potiti sunt 
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SpaniatflB ; Spartiatas superavere Thebani ; Thebanos Maccxlbnei yice 
runt, qui imperium Greecise brevi tempore a^junxenrnt Asiam bello siib- 
actam. {Ad Hereruu) 

14. ^Aaotnaimi&ig is the purposely breaking off the discourse, 
and suppressing a statement one was about to make. 

(a) De nostro enim omnium— non audeo totum dicere. (C.) 

15. Dissoluiio {aavvdtiw), the omission of the copulative con^ 
junction. 

(a) Qui indicabantur, eos vocari, custodiri, ad senatum addud jussit. (C) 

16. Correctio (iTtayo^cinns) is the correcting an expression pre- 
nously used. 

(a) Hie tamen vivit. Yivit? immo vero etiam in Senatum venit. (C) 

17. DubitaUo is the purposely expressing a doubt ; under which 

Intentional forgetting and remembering may be reckoned. 

(a) Tu istud ausus es Sicere, homo omnium mortalium— nam quo te digno 
moribus tuis appellem nomine 7 (C.) (Here is also aposiopeaU,) 

Exercise 2. (On Rhetorical Figures.) 

(Litter is delecior.) 

[Geminatio.] Literature, literature alone, I say, delights* me, 
[Repetitio.] Literature nourished me when a boy ; literature 
preserved me when a young man** from the ii\famy of lust : litera- 
ture assisted me when I was a man, in the administration® of the 
republic : literature will comfort the weakness of my old age.* 
[CoNVERSio.] Literature delights us with the most dignified* 
pleasure ; it delights us with the discovery ofwhat is new;' 
it delights us with the most certain hope of immortality. [Com* 
PLExio.] Do you think him' a bad citizen, who is delighted with 
literature ? who is delighted with the discovery of truth ? who is 
delighted with the diffusion of learning ? [Traductic] What 
do you mean ? Are you' delighted with literature, who hate 
''what is the foundation (pZ.) of ©all literature? [Polysfn- 
DETON.] Literature both instructs, and delights, and adorns, and 
consoles. ['OfioioTnvnw, ofioiotilevtoy,'] Do you think it possible, 
that one who is devoted to the pursuit of literature, should be 
bound by the chains of lust ? ["Anl&ttw,'] Do you, who say 
that you are delighted with literature, allow yourself to be en- 
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tangled by pleasure? ['Avtifura^SoX^.'] I do not cultivate 
literature because I am delighted with it, but am delighted with 
it because I cultivate it. [Gradatio.] The pursuit of literature 
has acquired for me learning : learning ©has acquired for 
me glory : glory °has drawn upon me envy and malevolent 
depreciation. [Aposiopesis.] What? do you: do you charge 
tne' with this, <> a m a n who have never in my life pursued* any 

thing but virtue and learning ? — What you have pursued ; 

but I am silent, lest I should seem to have brought against 
you a railing-accusation> [liirvrdwor.] What shall I say 
about the use of literature ? it instructs, adorns, delights, ° and 
comforts o a m a n . [Correctic] Literature delights me : why 
do I say delights ? nay,i it comforts me, and affords wb my only 
refuge fromj these annoyances of my laborious life ! [Dubitatio.] 
Literature instructs, or delights, or comforte me ; for which of 
these words I should use rather than the others, I do not know. 

• oblectare, Comp. Dod. obUctatio, b Dod. jmer, « 359. * Dod. 

vehu (2). • honeriiwimua, f ' of new things.' Should * things * be ex- 

pressed? C. 5. e expetere. 483, (2). h convicium facere, » imma 

9taro, ) < amongst.' 

Exercise 3. 

Pausanias tells <> us in his b o o k o n A 1 1 i c a •, that the Athenians, 
having been praised** by Pindar in one of his Odes% set 
80 high a value** upon the testimony of that* great and sublime 
poet, that they not only^ sent him many presents in return* foi 
it, but also raised** a statue^ to his honour^ at Athens. No 
wonder^ that in those times there were many great poets, when" 
those who were endowed with the poetic faculty" both re- 
ceived • the most magnificent presents, and were rewarded? with 
the most splendid honours. 

*■ AUicOf orum. b 'because (L.516) they had been, praised.' Since .this 

clause is here qtuded from Pausanias, in what mood should the verb stand 't 
Why 1 (I. 460, a.) « * in a certain ode ' {carmen). When » a certain ' means 

a particular one that we do not, however, think it necessary to name, it should 
be translated by quidam. When certus is so used, it implies that one has good 
reasons for not being more explicit : Quoties ego eum et quanta cum dolore ru2l 
insolentiam certorum hominum — extimescentcm (Cic. Marc. 6.) A practicaj 
rule may be, not to use certus, unless the meaning is, * a certain one^ — you knou 
pretty well which (or whom) I mean * * * To set a h'gh value on,' magni fa 
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ttre. Adapt this phrase to mean, * so high a value.^ • Which pronoun 

should be used for the ' that ' of celebrity 7 (1. 381, b.) ( Not (mly—bat also : 

here simply, et—et (both — ^and). s ob. h To place or erect (a statue), 

sirnvXajcrum or statuam ponere^ locare^ statuere, or (Nep.) constituere. i What 

words express whole-length sculptured images 1 With what distinction 1 (Dod. 
I Tiago.) k ' to him.' i This imperfect sefttence must be completed ; 

* it is not therefore wonderful :* for * that ' use * if,* si, « * When.* Does 
the ' when * do more than simply date the time 1 (See 1. 489.) n e&facuitaU, 

• received — and were rewarded. Of two connected verbs having the same nom- 
inative case, it is better, as a general rule, that they should both be in the same 
voice. Alter this accordingly, by turning received into the passive voice : this 
must be done by choosing such a phrase as ' to he loaded^ presented^ Ac, with 
gifts.' ^honoribus mac tar < {Cic.) On the derivation of this word seo 
Part I. p. 103. (278, a) and note <». 

Exercise 4. 

To destroy*^ the credit* of Socrates's speech, and cause the 
judges to listen to it with suspicion,^ his || accusers* had 
warned them beforehand^ to be on their guard/ o telling' them 
that he was very powerful? in speaking, and possessed such^ 
ability* and dexterity, that he could make the worse cause ** appeal 
the better. 

• To destroy the credit of any thing ; prevent it from being believed ; alicui, 
or alicui ret, Jvdem derogare or aJbrogare, b « render it suspected to th« 

judges.' « Obs. When an English sentence begins with a secondary clause, 

and a word which occurs in the principal clause occurs also in this, it is better to 
begin with such a portion of the principal clause as will contain this word, and 
then use a pronoun for it in the secondary clause. Thus, instead of * Socra^ 
tes* » tpeechf* — * his accusers^ let it be : * the accusers of So era tes^* and — ' hi» 
speech ;' placing ' the accusers of Socrates ' first. d To warn beforehand, prte- 
mbnere. (I. 75.) • To be on one's guard, sibi cavire, f (1. 460, c, 1.; 

Express a */or.' sr Tb ie very powerful^ plurimum posse. h Such, is, 

ea, id: repeat it before ' dexterity,' calliditas. i vis. 

Exercise o. 

[(p) prefixed means that the verb is to be turned into a paiticiple : (r) after a 
word, that the rel. pronoun is to be used.] 

Periboea, or Phylonome,* as others call her, being rejected 
with disdain,*' accused*^ Tennes to** his father, in exactly* the 
same manner as Phaedra ° accused Hippolytus. The credulous 
father (p) shut up his son in^ a chest, ® and cast him into the sea. 
Neptune ||came to the assistance^ofhis innocent grand, 
son ; and the chest floated'' to the island of* Leucophrys. When 
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the inhabitants of the island opened)" it (r), and learned w h a t h a d 
happened,! they not only offered Tennes the throne," but even 
named the island Tenedos a f t e r him." Nay, they even* wor- 
shipped him as a god © a f t e r h i s (jp) death. 
• 
*• Since it is left doubtful which was her right name, what word should be 
used for 'or 7' (Pt. I. p. 161, note a.) b * being rejected and refused.' Take 
the word for ^refuBe^* that means to refuse a pltantrey whether a Hnful one or 
not. Dod. rugare (end). « Which is the best word for to accuse falsely 1 

(I. 201.) d apud, * plane, C. 9. f indudert^ implying to put inia, 

and there shut up, often takes the ace. with in: but also the ab\, AiUoniut or' 
metotin celldCcneordi4Binclu»U,—p€Bne(nrUiontm in epi^tolam inclusi: 
indudere aUquan in cuttodias, (Cic.) fsferre opem. k deferri (ad), 

i I. 140. i I. 489. k Dod. aperire. i re». » To offer any body 

Che throne, d^ferre regnum alicui. » 'from (de) his own name.' • Nay 

^-even: quintt. 

Exercise 6. 

When* Ulysses, according to fabulous history,^ might have lived' 
with* Calypso* in all [possible] luxury, he yet preferred^ even 
to immortality^ that* rough and rocky country [of his] : (p) whieh 
he would [surely] not have done,^ if he had approved-of « that 
opinioni: of Teucer's, [that] ' every man's* country is" wherever 
*eM» well off.' "^ 

* Not, quum Ulyaaea^ but Ulyaaea^ quum^ Ac, I. 489. b <as it is in the 

fables.' « 1. 128, 130. « apud, • < Feminines in o (as eehot 

CalypaOy Dido^ Sappho) have generally the Greek gen. in <U {ediuSy Didus, Sap- 
phu»)i the Latin gen. onia being less common. The dat. and ace. end in o, oi 
in ont, oncm respectively.' {Zumpt.) « Ramshom adds, that Caesar preferred the 
regular Latin declension, onia, oni, ontm^ one, f I. 227. s I. 381 (6). 

• non itafac^urua. i I. 441. k Dod. aententia, i quiaquM 

" L 460 (ci). » I. 460 (b), • < 1 am Well off,' bme eat mihi. 

Exercise 7. 

Xenophon has given us a very* sound** opinion* of Gobryas's, 
and [one] which every day^s* experience* confirms,^ namely,if 
« that it is more difficult tofind^ men who [bear] prosperity [well], 
than [men] who bear adversity well.' For in prosperity a great 
manyi men grow insolent,'^ and are puffed up [with pride] : but 
in adversity all are recalled to temperance and moderation. 

*• AdmSdum (ad-modum, <to a degree*) is 'very* with adjectives, participle^ 
vid adverbs. b gravia (weighty). « Dod. aenienHa, d A4i. fuo* 
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ddiaimt! but see the next note. * Exptrieniia in the best prose writers ii 

trial: * knowledge gained by experience' is u«««, or uaua rerum; re»f tempua^ 
&c, [m Tac. also expcrieniia.] Hence exptrientia docdy and the like, should not 
be used, but tempus or rerum uatu docet. With rerum uaua the adj. quotidianus 
Bhouldbe leftout. [Virgilhas *apifru» 9 u an < a experientia parcUJ Geor. 
L 4.] f * declares to be true.' t viddieet as the second word, 

li Diff. 93. Dod. invenire. i Dod. pleriqae, k huaoUaeert was used by 

Sattust (after the old Cato), and was followed by Tacitus and Justin : it is better, 
however, to use vnaolenUmJUri ; at iruolenter eferre or gar ert^ Ac. (Krebs.) 

Exercise 8. 

{On the Theogony of Hesiod.) 

Of all* the remains** of Greek literature that are now extant,<^ 
none in my opinion** is more remarkable than the Theogony* of 
Hesiod. For although || this^ poem cannot' be compared to the 
works of Homer and other famous poets in size, or in the magnifi- 
cence of its subject,'' and of its particular portions ^^ or in the va- 
riety and beauty of its diction, yet it has another recommendation, 
and that'' [one] peculiar [to itself], [so] that on this ground* it 
appears even to deserve the preference"^ over those poems." 

b ^AU—^huh^ is expressed strongly by using quotquot instead of the simple 
relative. (For * of' see 1. 165, h.) b monununta, « aupereaae : * now,' 

kodU, d D5d. amteTitia. • TVuogonia, t Relative pron. t Omit 

* not :' using ruqttt—ruqua with the ablatives. b argumentum, i r«», pi. 

k I. 385. 1 cmiaa. » * to be to-be-preferred.' part, in dua, * Greek 

neuter plurals in a make dat. and abl. in i«, not Uma. poemata, poematum, pi^e- 
matis (not poemaHbw). 

Exercise 9. 

That* ancient philosopher, whom Hesiod followed, said that first 
of all Chaos existed : by*' which he meant, not, as very many* 
subsequenf^ [authors], a rude and undigested mass* of matter, but 
[according] to the proper meaning^ of the word, ' space ' in which 
no matter is contained.^ For he says that * matter ' was not 
created tiU afterwards* To Chaos he added a connective"* power, 
because without such a power* matter would have lain inactive, 
and nothing) would have been created. 

*• I. 381, b. b In this idiom the ace. is used in Latin. Thus ; 'whom do 

you understand (or mean) by a wise man 7 ' quern tu intelligia (or intelligi via) 
aapitntem? « Dod. plerique, d Simply poatea, • (See the firct 

lines of Ovid's Metamorphoses.) r aign^eatio. t * which la empty 
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{vaemiB) of all matter.' k copulatriXf ieit. < Where tM repeat the 

■abstantlTe in thia way, the Romans (being richer in demonstrative pronouiu 
than we are, and able to give them more prominence) generally used a pronoua 
only. So also when im use another substantive with * §%tdi^* or a demonstrative 
pronoun, in reference to a preceding substantive. Thus if * thU prince ' were 
used in reference to * Alexander' which had been mentioned in a preceding ' 
sentence, it would be better to leave the word * prince* untranslated, and say 
^ftfrhe.* J* nor any thing.' What word for any (thing) 7 Pt. I. § 60 

p. 137. 

Exercise 10. 

1. With* the ancient philosophers it is an intricate^ and per- 
plexed* inquiry, whether the soul remains'* (p) when it is freed 
from the chains of the hody, or whether the death of our bodies is 
also the death of our souls. • Epicurus thinks that our souls perish, 
deeming it wrong' that, having so many points of agreement with 
swiney^ he should differ from them in this single respect.^ 

2. The Stoics allowi to them a long life, as [they do also] to 
crows, hut not an eternal J one. But Pythagoras is indeed a 
pleasant [personage], for he teaches, that they remain indeed 
[alive], but migrate from [their own] bodies into others, so that 
he' may perchance^ be a cock to-day, who in the time of the 
Trojan war was* Agamemnon. 

1. * Apud, b perturbaitu, • implicatu9, * pennamre, • * whether 
[that] which [is the death] of [our] bodies is also (1. 387) the death of [our] souls.' 
t rufaa, i * since {qwim^ I. 489) so many things agree to him (I. 370) with 
swine.' b ' by this one thing.' 

2. ' trUnure, ) Dod. eontinutu, k Forte i> ' aecideniaUy,* except aftei 
rij ftiti, num^ n2, eequidj where it is the regular word for *pert^nee.* Here use 
fortaeee, i 'had been.' 

Exercise 11. 

1. I am well again !* I know for a certainty, *> that I could 
not find* a beginning"* for my letter [that would be] more agreeable 
to you II than thisy or one that you would more desire to receive.* 
[My disease] was a tertian fever, like that which^ you cured for 
weff three years ago'> at Ferrara :*» except that» this was [of] a 
milder) [character.] 

2. Accordingly it left me^ on the eighth day after my seizure.^ 
I was cured not only by medicine," but also by bleeding,* by* the 
advice of my [friend] Angelus Justinianus, who not only pre- 
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scribed p for me himself, but also made up^ a great part of the 
medicines with his own hand. 

1. *■ Convaleacere. By what tense should * lam wdL ' be translated 1 b < cer* 
tainly.' Both ctrte ado and certo 8cio occur. The difference is thus given by 
Hand: certe scio means/ i< m certain thai Iknow^ certo bcxo, ^ I have a 
certain knowledge of the thing atcUedJ Which should be used here 7 « Dod. 
invenire, iprincipium, * more wished (optative) by you.' f qualie. 
s * drove away from mej^Jebrim abigere, diacutere. h Ferraria. i nin 
quod. J ' Mild/ mitts et remiaeua. 

2. k < A fever leaves anybody,' decedit. {C) : ab aliquo diacedit. Krebs wame 
against reliquit or deaeruU quern, Doletus quotes a febre relinqui from Cic. ad 
Att., but I cannot find the passage, i |After it had seized me/ corripexe, (Pt. 
I. p. 114, 310, note •.) » medtcamenioy pi. * mxaaio aanjpiinia, • de, 
P * To prescribe ' (of a physician), remedia, medicamentdy Ac, prtBacribere^ prcB' 
cipere {Cela,) ; prascribere, or morboproponere (Nep,), ^ Muretus uses conJUxre 
ac concinnare (of tohich the latter is not found in Cicero) ; better parare (Cic). 
Columella has componere^ Curtius in poculo dilulre^ which of course expresses 
only a particular kindbf preparation.* 

Exercise 12. 

1. When it was the general opinion,^ that a brave man should** 
die by his own hands'^ rather than endure** any* great and bitter 
evil, Aristotle wisely perceived that the opinion^ was false ; [and] 
asserted, « that they who acted thus, far from being considered 
brave, should be looked-upon^ as cowards, < and men of a mean and 
abject spirit. 

2. For such men prove J that they are not able to endure whal 

they fly from, and are too weak to support the calamity, "^^ on account 

of which they give up their lives. Nowi this argues effeminacy,* 

rather than any greatness of soul. 

1. * 'it was commonly (vulgo) believed.* b I. 191, « « To die by one's 
own hands,' rucem or mortem sibi conaciacere^ mortem or vim aibi inferre; manua 
aUn afferre^ &c.t d Dod. ferre : choose the verb that means ' to endure 

heroically.' * I. 392. • f * that that opinion of men.' s pronurUiare* 

* 'were not only not [to-be-considered] brave, but [were] to-be-confeidered 
cowards,' Ac ^^ Non modo is sometimes used for non modo non^ but only 



* Scribon. Larg. has temperare. 

t O* ae interjlcere^ ae occidere, are generally rejected ; but they do occur, though 
less commonly, (1) ae ipaum interficere (Sulpicius in Cic. Epp. Fam. 4, 12, 
2) : Craaaum auapte manu interfectum^ Cic Or. 3, 3, 10 ; and Liv. 31, 18, 7, sa 
qui ipsi i n t e r f i c i u n t. (2) Quintil. (5, 10, 69) quotes from a lost oration 
of Cioero's, cum ipae aese conaretur occidere. (Kreba.) 

12* 
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when the foUowing clause is negative, or equivalent to a degadve, and hoik 
clauses have a common verb expressed in the second. Thus 
Not only not but not even ; OTf but scarcely. 

C sedvtx. 
Should the * not ' be inserted or omitted here 1 i ignamu. (Dod. p. 234, 4.% 

2. ) dodre. This passage in the original is given as a statement by the writer 
and therefore in the indicative. It will be a useful exercise to translate it botl 
ways : i. e. first as the vnriter's opinion, and then as AristotU^a view stated bjf 
the wriier, and therefore in orat. obliq. (See I. 460.) k < and not (neque) 

equal to tearing that calamity,' Ac. Should equal be translated by aqtaiSt 
(Bqiudie^ or par ? (Dod. tequue.) i autem. » * an eifeminate weaknesi 

(moUiHee) of soul.' 

Exercise 13. 

It is an acknowledge<^fact, that || Cicero in his Orations bor- 
rowed much from the Greek orators : and tha^ besides beings an 
eager** and diligent imitator of the artifices, « which he perceived** 
them to have employed* for' moving* and governing, the minds 
of their heareris, he not seldom transferred whole enthymemes** 
of theirs to his own orations. 

* * and not (neque) only was— but also introduced.' b acer, « sing, 

d t. e, not of any particular artifice or artifices, but indeftnitelyj such as 
he observed in them. What mood should be used 1 I. 475, 476. ^ vH, 

tin. 9 versari, k enihymema, atie. 

Exercise 14. 

1. Oh [this] sad and bitter* news about the King of Navarre!* 
We had indeed heard it (r) here from others ; but« nevertheless 
were supported by some hope, till your letters arrived.* I (p) re- 
ceived both of them yesterday evening, • and communicated [their 
contents] to all our [friends] : nor was there one amongst them,^ 
who did not declare it as Ms firm beliefs that, when you' wrote in 
such languagCy^ the recovery i of this excellent and religious princ% 
must be J quite given up as hopeless,^ 

2. I fear that in a few days we shall feel to our sorrow^ what a 
blow [both] France and the cause of religion"* have received by 
the death of this (r) [prince]. Behold, what fruits f*are born" by 
civil wars ! Miserable France wanted but this one** \affliction\ to 
see^^ those old Theban calamities renewed in her own blood ! 

I. • « sad' and bitter' to us.' (See p. 237, 20.) b Navarra, « « which 
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altHougfa, ^c. — yeV d < To arriye ' (of a letter), qfferri, it being alwayi 

Woug/U to the receiver.—* Till ' What mood 7 1. 507, 508. • ktri vetperi 

(yesterday in the evening). f 'any (single one) of them.' I. 389, 390, 391 

s ' To declare one's convictiou ' (or firm belief), statuere often with sic or Ua 

Ego atUem sine lUld dubitoHoru sic statuo et judieOyTuminem habuisse^ 

•&C. (Cic.de Or. 2, 28. 122; nisihoc ita statuisteSy—ie—fachatim.) kita. 
i solus. i ' that it could not be but that (Diff. 20.) the recovery, <&c.' 

k < To give a thing up as lost or hopeless,' dephrare quid, — the e f f e c t (weeping) 
for the c a u s e (a persuasion that the thing is hopeless Ac). But this use, though 
found in Ovid, Livy, ^., does not occur in Cicero or Ceesar. Perhaps it i^ bet- 
ter therefore to use desperare^ desperatur quid or (seld. in Cic.) de cdiqud re. 

2. 1 * with our great evil.* ™ ' how great a blow France, how great [a 

blow] religion, &c., has received.* >» Active voice.— ^/Hirfu* parh'e. «> * Tliis 
one thing remained to — France,* Ac, 

Exercise 15. 

It is said by the ancient* poets, that there are in the ocean cer- 
tain^ islands, to which the souls of those who have led a holy and 
religious life^ are borne after their death : that there they dwell 
together'* most delightfully and pleasantly, in a* most beautiful' 
meadow, which is enamelled^ with perpetual flowers : that the sun 
is ever bright •» in that happy region,^ the trees green, the flowers 
and herbs in bloom : that [there all nature )] smiles, and the gentlest 
zephyrs perpetually breathe, by whose fanning* the leaves of the 
trees (p) are softly stirred, » and delight™ the ear with the softest 
[possible] murmur. « 

" Dod. antiquus. The distinction at the bottom of the page (in Dod.) should 
be translated thus : ' Antiqui scriptores means the classics, inasmuch as the age. 
tK which they flourished has long been past ; veteresy inasmuch as they have 
lived and influenced mankind for 2000 years.* b « Certain :' (Ex. 3, c.) 

« sancte religioseque vivere. Remember that this whole passage is a statement 
gathered from the poets : it is their doctrine, not the writer's. I. 460. 
•i inter se. • I. 393. f What is the proper word for beautifuly as ap- 

plied to objects that please the «^A/? [I. 212, note v.] 8 distinguere. 

properly to relieve a surface by ornaments placed upon different parts of it. 
^ nit et diffusa luminecalum. (Lucr.) i ' there.* J ' all [things J.*" 

^JtabeUa^^X. ^ventHare. Ut cum purpureas vent Hat aura comas, 

(Ovid.) Obs. The words and general character of this passage do not always 
belong to scher prose; but as it is a representation oi poetical descriptions, tUf< 
is perhaps permissible here. » hlandiru What case 1 

Exercise 16. 
1. Ancient authors are not agreed* upon .he reasons, why this 
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or that animal was sacrificed to this or that god. For some assert^ 
that the favourite animal of each god was slain" before his altars ; 
and thus the horse was the victim offered to Mars. And [on tha 
other hand] U was not lawful to offer a wild hoar to Ventu,^ i be- 
cause that animal*^ had killed Adonis. 

2. Others [however] held* that a god was best pleased with the 
blood of the animal, :^'which he*' hated : that thus a cock' wa^ 
sacrificed to Night, because that bird seems* to be calling forth 
the day by its song, [and] driving away the night : [and] a goat to 
Pallas, because [that animal] inflicts great injury upon^ the olive- 
tree. 

1. ^* We are not agreed^^ non satis convenit inter nos (de aliqnE re). See Ex. 
15, note a.) i> ' To assert * is not oMtrere, « ' that the [animal] which 
was most acceptable (gratua) to each was wont to be slain,' &c. Relat. clause 
to precede. I. 31. d * and because a wild-boar had, dtc. — <— it was not- 
lawful (rufcu), that sacrifice should be made {rem divinam Jierv) to Venus with 
a wild-boar.' 

2. * * thought,' ptUare, f galhta gdllinacetu. ' The verbs aeenu — 
infiids express the reawna alleged by the holders of the opinion. Will this cir- 
cumstance have any effect on the mood 7 If so, why ? h maignUer Uedtn 
(Cic. hdMinaigniter diligere.) 

Exercise 17. 

If nothing' is sacred and religious, but what is without oma- 
ment, let gold be removed' from dtr temples ; let jewels, images,' 
and** pictures be removed, and, in a word, votive-offerings of ever^ 
kind. But i( it is an impiety even to entertain such a thought a^ 
thisy^ let us confess what common-sense*^ itself in a (398) manner 
teaches [us], that wealth is not*' better employed in any ihing^ than 
,in the worship of God, nor eloquences better** than in refiningi 
and beautifying philosophy. 

* Dod. irr^go. Choose the word that means * any plaatic work : in opposi- 
tion to tabuhBy picture (pictures). b Use the fig. asyndeton, ' in a word/ 
denique; ' votive-offerings,* dcmaria. (Lvv.) * * this is impious (n«/aHi«) 
oven to be thought.' CogUarey which " denotes the usual activity of the mind, 
which cannot exist without thinking or employing itself about something," is 
here the best word for a thought entering the head. « raiio, * nequ4 
— neque. t * any where.' Uaquam follows the same rale as ullua^ i. e. 
stands in negative and virtually negative sentences : alicubi and uapiam answei 
respectively to aliqtda and quiapiam; ubivia to {*«ipi«, quUibct. B dictrxU 
copia, k pr^Utriwii \ exoakrc 
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Exercise 18. 

1. I should never have thought it possible'' that I could derive 
pleasure,^ I will not say^ from your' grief, but from any** [man's]. 
And yet if the truth* must be spoken, I am obliged' to confess, 
that it was most gratifying* to me to learn*^ from your letter, that 
you were exceedingly* grieved, as soon as J the news of my 
illness'' reached » you.™ 

2. For that grief could not arise from any other sourcej^ than 
from your great* affection for me ; and from [the time] that I first 
saw you, and heard from^^ very many others how distinguished 
you were for learning and virtue y^ I have had no fonder wish^ 
than to be loved') by you. 

1. • * that it would oe ' (that I could derive, Ac.) b « To derive or receive 

pleasure, pain, <&c., from any thing,' capere voluptatem, dolorem, &c., ex aliqu^ 
re. « nonmodo. i I. 38^391. • Hhe truth* must be trans- 

lated by vera (* true things '), whenever the meaning is, *tDhat ia trtie,* Unu 
things.* If a single thing la meant, the sing, verum may be used. Veritas ia 
* truth,' as an abstract notion. f necesse est. I. 504 (1) : take the second 

form. e gratissimus. h ' that (quod) 1 learnt.' intelligerey the notion 

heingf of * being VKide aware.' i vehementer, J I. 512. ^ valetudo 

(' state of health ') or irifirma valetvdo, Cic. has two or three times invoH^udo^ 
but the reading is mostly doubtful. i afferri: allatum esse. » ' to 

where you are,^ istuc. I. 387. 

2 « 'from elsewhere,' oZiuTiJd. <> eximius. P ' a man of what erudi- 

tion and virtue you' were.' ^ * nothing has been more desirable (pptabilius) 

tome.' 'I. 348. 

Exercise 19. 

1. Socrates, in the^) dialogue which is entitled* *the first Alci- 
biades,' employed \\ a witty^ and refined* artifice to check^) the 
presumption** of Alcibiades. For whereas* the young man per. 
suaded himself, with the characteristic self-confidence of his age,* 
that he was already abundantly furnished with all the knmoledge 
that a statesman required,^ Socrates {p) accosted him courteously, 
and ly proceeding from one question to another,"^ made it plain 
from his own answers,^ that he had as yet obtained! no knowledge* 
of justice and injustice. » 

2. A nd when Alcibiades took it impatiently, and was indignant 
as considering" himself to be reproached with ignorance,* Socjrates 
defended himself [from the charge], and asserted^) that he' was 
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Dot saying any thing whatever'* of that sort against him, [but] that 
it was Alcibiades himself, who was making the confession^ about 
himself. 

1. * inMcribi, b urbanua^ which denotes refined and polished wit. 

• degaru, Cicero speaks of an tltgans jocandi genu*: 'to check/ repr^ 
mere, * Dod. mperlna, • quum, I. 489. f * which is wont to be 

the character {ingenium) of that age.* What is the word for age = ' tirne of 
i^e?* t (with all those things which- had reference (perHnere) to govern- 

ing the state.' ' To govertif* adminiatrare^ of a statesman managing it under a 
sovereign power. h <by questioning step-by-step ' {jtcadaiiw^, Cluintilian 

Has paulatim et{'utdtcUur)pedetenttm interrogare, i'brought 

him to that point, that it was plainly established by his own answers.' * To 
bring any body to that point,' cdiquem eo perdueere, tUy Ac. * To be plainly es- 
tablished/ aper^6^(d:r). i Dod.mvenire, ^ DQd,c(^fiUto, 
1 juBtum^ injuatum : not the abstr€U!t j u s t i t i a , but that which is actually ^iE«f 
or unjtut in practice. 

2. ™ 'because— he thought.' (On the mood after gttodf see I. 618.) 

■ *not — any thing whatever,' nihil praraue, • Faitri, Translate *d» 

ftaded^ ^oMeried^ by the historical preaeni, I. 414. 



Exercise 20. 

1. How highly the Athenians valued* || the poems of Horner^ 
and how useful they judged them to be for inflaming^* [men's] 
minds with a love of honour'') and worth, *> may be perceived' from 
their having passed'' a law, that* every* fifth year, at^ the Pana- 
(henaic festival, the poems of Homer, and of none hut Horner,^ 
should be publicly recited. 

2. For their opinion was,^ that laws do indeed enjoin' what is 
to be done and [what] avoided, but that from their [necessary] 
brevity, they do not teach [this knowledge] ; but that the poets, 
whoj imitating human life, give a copious narrative ) of brave and 
noble actions, and almost* place them before [men's] eyes, are 
better calculated^ to persuade [us to' imitation]. 

1. * To value highly, magni Jacere. How must this be modified to express 
how highly V t> dignitas ( = worth, virtue) as in Cic. voluptalem conceo' 

auram dignitatis Ac. . « exiatimare, d*I. 75. • I. p. 139, note 

d, f Express the preposition * in.' The Panathenaic festival, Panathe- 

natea (sc. solemnia). Varr. ff ' of him alone out of the whole number of 

poets.' 

2. k f thus they thought.' i Dod. jnbere, I oopioae expTnere. k pn» 
1 oji/tor (ad aliquid feiciendum). 
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Exercise .21. 

1. The Lacedaemonians paid a similar honour* to Tyrtaeus. 
For though in general** they were indisposed* to poetic studies, and 
not** fond* of listening to the strains of poets, they nevertheless had 
passed a laiOy^ that whenever* an army [of theirs] was dravm up 
for a general engagement,^ the soldiers should be summoned to the 
royal tent, and there * inspired with a contempti of death in their 
country^ s cause, J % by listening to the poems of Tyrtaeus. 

2. To iEschylus, too, nearly the same honour was paid* by the 
Athenian people ; for it was enacted by a public decree that even 
afier his (p) death Us plays sJumld he * acted, a privilege which 
was granted to no other tragic poet> 

1. * *To pay an honour to ahy body,* honorem cdicui habere^ tribuereg honort 
aliqutm qffieere: not honorem cdicui exhibere. b ceteroqui ( :s 'in other 
respects,' *with this exception*). « alimua^ I. p. 77, note y. d neqtu., 

• Diff. 111. Idiom given for *dtmU like to,' Ac. f »had appointed by 
law,* legt con^ituere, s * as often as,* qttoties, ^ h cum hostibvM 
dimicaiunu in procindu conatUisset, i Participle. Should yoii 
use apemere, eontemnert^ or deapicere? (Y. M. 5.) J 'for (pro) their 
country.* 

2. k (the plays) * of [him] alone out of all the tragic poets-HshouId be 

♦ acted.* 

Exercise 22. 

{Dreams.) 
'We sleep through whole nights,* and there is hardly any'* 
[night] in which*' we do not dream : and do we [yet] wonder, that 
what we^ have dreamed sometimes* comes true V^ These are the 
words II of a philosopher (p) who is discussing* the unreality' ol 
dreams, and asserting'^ that [even] if some' dreams f are confirmed' 
•by the event, it does not follow •» from this, that dreams are not to be 
looked uponi as [mere dreams]. For out of J such^ a number and 
variety [of them], it would be more wonderful if nothing ever 
came true* of what we -fsee when we are .wZeep.™ 

» I. 302. i> I. 477. « I. 402. d ' to come true,* etadtrt^ oi 

eiwntre, both Cic. * exagiiare^ to discuss a thing repeatedly ; to tpork a 

point. t vamtaa. s comprobare. k to follow from any thing, ex aliqud 
re ^gUi followed by mJL ; here by ut ne : Pt. I. p. 38, note). i haberi, * ini 
with abl. k p, 10. 1 1. 402. « per quietem. 
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Exercise 23. 
{SemiramU.) 

1. Semiramis is said to hBLvegaijied a throne^ from^ a very low 
rank [of life] by an exceedingly || ingenious** and clever plan. She 
had by degrees* (Stained suck influence over \\king Ninus,' that 
nothing was so great that Semiramis would not dare to askff 
it (r) of the king, or that the king would venture to refuse her, (p) 
if she did ask it. 

2. And so, having once^ thrown out' (358) in conversation, 
that there was*^ something which she desired very much, and 
the king having told) her to'name^ it openly and fearlessly, 
X whatever* it might be,* * I should wish you,' she said, ' to f grant™ 
me this [favour,] that I might (128) sit on"^ your throne and ad^ 
minister justice'' for but^'^ a single® day: and that, for the whole 
of that day, all should obey me [just"] cls they do you.' if 

1. • * To gain a throne/ ad regnum ptrvenire. h ex. « humilu 
et abjeetus. ^ Dod. aaiviua. * Dod. paxdatim, f < bad 
■o bound {(uiringere) king Ninus to lierself.* s petere. (See I. 25^ 
Remark.) 

2. ^aliquando. Unjicere. )jvherey I. 76. ^prqfiieri. 
1 1 quicquid tandem. ^ tribuere, ^jvM dicer e. * umu, P 'as 

(q^iemadmodum) they do to you, so {Ua) they should obey me.' * 

Exercise 24. 

(Semiramis continued,) 
The king laughed, and granted [her] what she f requested. 
Immediately it is proclaimed, that on an (393) appointed* day, all 
men should ohey the commands^ of Semiramis : Hiat such was the 
king's pleasure :« that she for that day f was placed over^ them all 
with sovereign authority and power. When (512) the*'^ day ar-, 
rived, the queen sat on^*> the throne in royal pomp/ Vast crowds 
assembled [before her.] She at first, by way of experiments^ issues 
some commands of no great importances 

• CertuM, • dido audientem ease^ with dat. of person. « * that so 

U pleased the king.' d prceesae. « imperium. f euUtu^ Im- 

plying more than apparel only ; all the attendant circumstances of a king's 
Hitting in state. t ' A very great concourse (concuraus) takes place.' 

esperundi oauad. » « commands some things {aoc.) of no **> greal 

moment. 
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Exercise 25. 

{Semiramis continued,) 

When* she saw that all men obeyed her in earnest,'' whatever 
she commanded,'^ she orders the royal hody-guard^ to arrest* (75) 
the king himself: they arrest him. To bind him [in chains] : 
he is bound. To put him to death :^ he is put to death. In this 
manner' her reign of a day is made perpetual.^ This is [the 
queen] who surrounded Babylon with walls of brick,* and whose 
famous] hangingJ^ gardens were the objects of such admiration,^ 

» * JVhen ' = * as aoon as ' (512). What tense and mood 1 (514.) b aerio, 

* * in all things.' With respect to the place of ' a«,' see p. 242, 39, which should 
lay down the rule as general^ not as confined to substantives only. 4 satellites 
ac stijmtares regit corporis. (Cic. Rull. 2. 13, 32, has; stipatores corporis 
constiiuit eosdem ministros et satellites potestatis,) * comprehendere. 

t interjicere. e ita, i» ' from^) [that] of-a-day {diumus) becomes a 

lasting [one].' Lasting, diuiumus : there is a sort of play on the similarity of 

.sound in diumus and diutumus. This is called Paronomasia^ see above, p. 

1264. So non magis amore quam more^ (C. Nep.); in ore atque amore^ 
(Cic), Ac' i of brick, latericius, J I. 381. k pensilis. 

1 ' had such admiration.' G. 10. 

Exercise 26. 

Cicero, an extremely* good judge*' of eloquence, * thought so 
highly II of Plato, that he said Jupiter himself, if he wished to 
speak * Greek, would use no« language but**> that**^ of Plato. 
And then^* Aristotle ! did he not** both lay down* the rules^ of 
eloquence better than any other m^n,' and possess such eloquence^ 
himself, that the same Cicero called him a river flowing with 
gold? 

* in primis, b existimator, ^ non alius, d Nonne is, 

of course, the regular interrogative particle here: but *kon is often used 
without ne in vehement questions — especially questions of appeal.' 
® trader e. t prccceptum, e unus omnium optima, h 'of such (C. 

10.) eloquence.' 

Exercise 27. 

1. Philosophy heals these and similar diseases, and produces" 
in her [followers] such*' a firmness of mind, as* neither** the 
allurements of pleasure {ph), nor the fires* of pain (p/.), nor the 
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splendour of riches, nor obscure and despised' poverty, nor the 
thirst of honour (jp/.), nor the fear of disgrace, nor the desire of 
life, nor the fear of death, can shaker and overthrow> 

2. For as the poets say that the top of Olympus is always calm, 
oecausei it is too high for J the power of the winds and tempests to 
reach it :^ so the mind of philosophers is too loflyi and elevatedi 
to feel those whirlwinds" of desires (p) that rage and battle" 
together* on the ground for *^' things [of the] most worthless 
[nature]. 

1. « effieere. b it, ea, id.- (See I. 483 (2)). « C. 9. t Translate 
neUher—nor-^nor^ by I. 478 (4). •fax (torch). f Dod. wpenure. 

f ctmceUerty ' pull iriolently from its place.' k labtfadare. 

2. i propUrea quod : which is stronger than qidaor quod only, and gfrea mora 
prominence to the reason assigned. J Diif. 94. k < to arrive thither,' 
§opervmire. l Dod. aliut {%), '^Jlahu (iUt). ^ digladiarU 
•InierM. 

Exercise 28. 

1 should scarcely have dared to ask you to write* to me in Latin, 
fearing that this would seem to you an exceedingly^ difficult 
[task]. CJonsequently,* the Latin* letters which I have lately 
received from you were the m6re acceptable, — [they were] not 
indeed* entirely' faultless,*^ but yet much more correctly and 
elegantly written^ than I should have believed [possible]. I en- 
courage* you therefore to hope toUh confidence,i and" not to doubt 
but"^ that, under my guidance,^ you will one dayi attain" to 
some" [considerable] facility in this accomplishment, as well as in 
others. • 

" 75. b oppido, « Q;uo (the rdoHvt adverb, instead of the de> 

m^nstrative eo), with the comparative adj. « < written by you in Latin,' 

Latine, See I. 53, note *. * I. 383. f omni ex parte. r enun^ 

dahu. ^ nUidiore§ et cuUiores. i JubeOj < I bid you.' ] bene. 

kL364. laliquando. » D3d. {tivenire. ^aliquU. »' of this 

kind also.' 

Exercise 29. 

{On a Recovery from illness.) 

Certainlx, when all' my medical-attendants'* asserted-repeat- 
«»dly»» with one* consent, that there was hardly any hope left oj 
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mp recovery,^ I had so prepared myself and composed my mindi 

as* to be neither grieved nor frightened by the fear of, as it was 

supposed, approaching' death : and asked nothing*^ else* of^ the 

♦Almighty, but") tliat He would deal with me * mercifully, would 

pardon the erroursi of my past life, and, in that separation of body 

and soul, would not" suffer me to be tormented either in a greater 

degree or for a longer time) than my strength could bear. 

*■ medieL b dicHtare, « nanmiu, d 'of my escaping,' 

evadendi. • I. 66. t imminens. r aliuM, h I. 252, Obs. * 

i mraia. J siore violently, or longer.* Comparatives of r^hemenier 

and diu, * 

Exercise 30. 

{Same stibject continued.) 

But I hope that / have been allowed by God to remain in this 
tDorldf*^ that the stains contracted •» in former years may be blotted 
out by my tears ; and that at last (p) I may slight* and reject the 
temptations^ of vice (pL), and pursue now at least in my old age* 
that course of life which I ought to have pursued' from the begin- 
ning. And I beseech yoUj * again and again, nohU Sir^g that, as 
you stimulatek me to the (p) performance of this resolutioni by 
your example, so you would he kind enough ) to assist me [to do 
so], not only*' by your admonitions and advice, but also by offering 
* prayers to God in my behalf.^ 



* * 1 11 have been left by God in this life.' b < To contract a stain,' i 

lam concipere : ' to blot it out or efface it,' maculam ddtrt or dxure, 
*> amUtert, ^ UUcebns, * saltem jam senex, f C. ^ vir 

darianme, b incUare, i animi mei propoaUum, J dignari^ 

k 'not only— but also,' et—tt: or in the usual way, nonadtam'—^ddetiam^ 
I «fox me.' 



Exercise 31. 

[Obs. When a demonstrative is to be translated by a relative, the coiyiinction 
at the head of the sentence must be omitted.] 

Deucalion, in Ovid,» ingeniously interprets the response** given 
him by Themis, (p) whpn he asked by what means<» he could 
restore the human race, (p) which had been destroyed by the 
flood. For, being ordered < to throw behind his back the bones 
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of his great mother/ || he (r) made out* [that] || hy the namt oj 
mother the earth [was meant], and that stonesi were called* the 
bones || in her (r) body, 

^ ' The Ovidian Deucalion.' OndianuM. b §ors, • or*. d Intel 

%8r& * SkfrJ., Bfl being a tliouglit of DeueaUon*: 

Exercise 32. 

[All men] submit to punishment with a letter grace^^^ when^ they 
think that they deserve to be punished. • Wherefore Aristotle, In 
his second book on the Art of Rhetoric,^ sets-down* this argument 
with others^ among those which tend to soothe the mind ; that we 
should point out to those who think that an injury has been done 
them, that they' began,' and that what** they complain of'*) has 
befallen them deservedly. 

* * bear II teUh a more even mind that they should be punished.' b Express 

' aU men-'vhen^* by quicungue (whosoever). « I. 486 (b). d * On the . 

rhetorical art,* rhetoriats. • ponere, f quoqwe, f * were the fint 

( prtore#) in ^inflicting injury.' b =i * those things which.' 

Exercise 33. 

Soon [afterwards] he fell iU qf*^ a * severe discos, and suffered 
80 much from it^ for two* months, that his friends and medical- 
attendants feared for* his life, and'* (p) though he f shook off the 
disorder,* it \^as^*^ but"^ very slowly indeed' that he recovered the 
♦bodily strength (p) he had lost, and his former* health. 

* tfi morbum ineidere or eadere. b < was so shaken or oppressed by it X 
morho urgeri^ tentari^ qffligi (Cic), conflictari (Corn. Nep.). c ^ifii^ the two 
months being considered as one space. Bint ' extra distributionem sig- 
nificat duOf non separatimy aed simul aumpta.* (Pacciolaii.) ' I. 
231. 'To shake off a disorder, morbum or vim morbi depeUere, t ad- 
mjodixm tarde ae lente, V priatmus, 

haercue 34. 

I send you back your review,* in which I have scarcely tound 
j^any thing] to cavil at,** much less* to censure. Your judgment 
is correct' and sure: your style elegant and in good LaHn.^ 
That* you have made such progress' in this (r) I rejoice the 
more, because* it was*"* principally'' by my advicei that you were 
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persuaded to add this accompUshmenU of writing well, to your 
other graces* of genius and learning. 

• ceruura, b Diff. 108 (1). 'To cavil at,* calumniari, « ' mucb 

less,' nedwm,* I. 443? d < and quite (p^ne) Latin ' • I. 517, note x. 

f * To make such progress,* tantumprqficere, e I. 516. h potUeimum^ 

X. 364. i Use the subst. auctor. (See I. 364.) ) ' thought that this 

credit (latLs) — should be added,' — conjungercj as it was to be, not appended to 
them but united with them. k omamenta. 



Exercise 35. 

As if* my house were turned into an infirmary,'' there are ill 
in it both my youngest daughter, and my two maid-servants. I 
am therefore obliged to ask« you to defer^ your coming, • which 
for^^^ many reasons I was so anxiously^ expecting, to a time 
more convenieat to us. Ffirewell, excellent man. Leyden, 
March 19.^ 

• I. 494. b Sen. uses valetilctinarium. The term in Justinian's Code of 

Laws is nosocomiuTrij from vocoKVftsiov, « I. 252. d I. 75. • adventuB 

( tantopere. e I. 52B, 528. These rules may be given thus : — 

Adde diem semper Nonis atque Idibus unum : 

Accipiatque dies mensis lux ultima binot. 



Exercise 36. 

The more* lazy'' 1 grow° in writing letters, the more vehe- 
aiently do I desire to converse with you, especially since* [we] 
have« innumerable subjects' of conversation.*^ You will there* 
fore highly gratify^ both me and all mine, if you will revisit us, 
and [that after so] long a time,> during the Easter holidays.] The 
cold is sharp, I allow ; but you shall have^ a bright' fire' in your 
bed-room. 

* I. 407. b Dod. ignavia. « * age makes me.' d I. 489. 

* ewe. f argumenium. ts Grerund. h < will have done [a thing] 

most gratifying,' gratissimtia. i intervaUum. i fernee Paachalea, 

k •there shall be prepared for you* i focus. 



* * Nedum is rare Ip Cicero, who generally uses Tum modo instead of it aftei 
ne—quidem,^ 
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Exercise 37. 

Your letters are few and far between y* but they make up fi>n 
their rarity by their wonderfur tenderness.*' Many paris of tliem^ 
have delighted me, but nothing more than the^ affection, which 
you not only manifest* to me in my Ufe-Ume/ but also solenmlj^ 
promise to manifest"* to my [family], when I am ganeJ 

^ ' are certainly rare,' ranu quidem. b eompenMore. « nuaritoB^ 

d *many [things] in them.' • amorem prtBstare (to manifest by anb- 

Btantial kindness). r ' to me aliye.' r Mfic^e. ^ Diff. 2 

I * thall have cea»ed to be,* 

Exercise 38. 

As to* my property** [which is] small* indeed,* but in a tolera- 
bly good condition,* let us converse [about it] when you come in 
the spring J I am so strong' both in body and mind, that unless 
I f am carried off by apoplexy, •» I seem as if I mights arrive at 
the same age that my mother reached :| nor do I feel that I am 
* growing an old man \^from any ttung^ but"' my laziness in let- 
ter-writing.* ♦ 

• De, b Tea (pi.). « modicus. d 1. 383. • *but sufficiently 

uninvolved/ atUU explicatua. (So Cic. provincia guam maxime apta explica- 
taque.) f aub temptu vemum. r < To be strong,' vigire. b apa- 

flexU or apopUxia. i 'to be able.' ) otHngere, k '[fromjanj 

other circumstance,' ret, i < in writing letters.' 

Exercise 89. 

Of our [menj* not more than twenty were [either killed or] 

missing^ [after] all the engagements. But in the castle there was 

not a single* soldier who was not wounded : and of one cohort four 

centurions lost** their eyes. And desiring* to * produce evidence 

of their exertions^ and the danger they had been in,* they counted 

over before** Marius about thirty thousand arrows* [which had 

been] shot ) into the castle, and brought to him the shield^ of the 

centurion Scseva, in which there were founds a hundrfed and twenty 

holes.' 

•■ In such enumerations the pomeaHve adjectiye is often used, of course in 
agreement, instead of partUive gen., or eXf Ac. Caesar, especially, is fond of 
this construction: thus nof^ri eircUer aeptuagvnJta ceciderunt, (Bell. Civ 
] 46. *» To be [killed or] missing (i. e. hat in any way), deaiderari. 
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c * Single * after general negatives, such as nemoj nuUus^ neqtte quUquam or 
vUuSf is best translated by omnino = * at all, in all,' which extends the meaning 
strictly to all. Here neTno^omnino, d I. 56, n. . « < when {quum) 

-they desired.' (subj.) f labor (sing.). t ' their danger.* h * To 

count over (again) before any body,' renutherare cuu i For military mat* 

ters Caesar and Livy are the best authors to copy, but especially Cssar. With 
respect to compound numerals of this kind, he so nearly always places the 
thousands first, then the gen.^ and then the number of thousands^ that this is a 
very good order to follow. Thus, miUia passuum decern ; millia hominum circi- 
Ur vigintij <&c. J * To shoot ' (of weapons hurledj as those of the ancients 

were), conjicere, k ' the shield being brought {referred [there] were 

found in it,' <&c. i foramen. 

Exercise 40. 

He sends thither M. Valerius with five cohorts of the eighth 
legion. The people of Veii*^ as soon as they saw our standards, 
opened'' their gates ; and all,« both inhabitants* and soldiers, came 
forth* to meet^ Valerius idth their congratulations :^ Sulpicius and 
Manlius threw themselves down from'> the wall. Manlius, being 
brought"* before^ Valerius, begs to be sent J to Marius. Valerius, 
with the cohorts and Manlius, returns on the same day that"* he 
had set out [upon his march thither]. Marius incorporated^ the 
legions with his own army, and dismissed Manlius impunished." 

^ Veienaea b V. M. 7. ^ universi. d oppidani (inhabitants 

of the town), • exire, ( ' Tb meet ' is generally translated by dbviam 

with a dat., ire {exire, <&c.) obviam alicui, ff ' congratulating.' b deduci, 

lad, J I. 75. k C. 25. i conjungere aliquem cum aliqu4 re. 

n incolumis. 

Exercise 41. 

I have heard our friend Pomponius say* that he had two 
soldiers in Spain, rich brothers from^> the Faliscan territory ; their 
father f having left them a small country-house^^ and a field* of 
certainly** not more than one acre, they** formed an apiary* round 
the whole house, and had a garden [there], and filled up' the rest 
with thyme, cytisus, and balm.' These^ [brothers, he said] used 
never to make ) less, on an average,} than ten thousand sestertia 
by J their honey. 

* / have heard you say, is, audivi te (ipsum) dicere ; audivi, quum dlceres , 
audlvi te dicentem. b < to whom when a small country-house had been left 

by their father.' « ageUua, i sane, • aioearivim, i. e. a system oi 
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bee-hives, t cbsepire e apiaHntm. ^ Continue th\a ia ohliqiM 

narration. i ut perm ue dueererU. J ' to make so much by any thin& 

r«e^Mre (^ith ace. of the thing) ex. 

Exercise 42. 

If there is no* food [for therp] naturally-growuig*» [there], the 
owner ought to sow what bees like -hest :* such as* roses, wild- 
thyme,* balm,' poppies, beans, lentils, peas, basil,'^ the [sweet- 
scented] rush,"* lucerne,* and especially cytisus, which is extremely 
good J for them [when] in health. For it begins to flower at* the 
vernal equinox, and continues [in flower] to the autumnal equinox. 
But though" this is best for"'> [their] health, thyme is best with 
reference to the^ making of honey. « For "> this reason the Sicilian 
honey bears the *palm, becauseP the thyme is there good and 
abundant. 4 

* * not.' (See p. 257, 103.) b naturalis. « * moat follow.* d < theBe are.* 
Oha. All the names are to be in the singular, ' »erpi/lhan* ' t apiaatrum, 
r ocimum. b cyperum. i medica (sc. herba), i titilissinius, 

k * from,* ab, i * to the other equinox of autumn.' What la the word for 

• offier ' of two things 1 ™ * as this is best — so thyme,* Ac, ut^aic, ■ ad, 

• meUificium. P quod, ^frequens. 

Exercise 43. 
{On the Medical Art,) 

As agriculture [provides] nourishment for healthy bodies, so 
medicine promises * health to [them when] diseased.* There is*®> 
indeed nowhere, [where] this [art] does not exist : since** even the 
most uncivilized* nations are acquainted with herbs and other sim- 
ple* [remedies] for« the cure' of wounds and diseases. Among*^) 
the Greeks, || however, it was cultivated considerably«f more than 
amongst** other nations : andi [yet] even amongst these, not from 
the first beginning [of their national existence], but [only] a few 
centuries before us, since i ^sculapius was celebrated as the flrst 
inventor [of it] ; who, because he studied somewhat^ more pro- 
foundly this science, [which was] still rude and in its infancy,^ 
was worshipped after his death as a god,"*" 

, * V. M. II. b aiquidem, « imperUUnmus, ^ promptuM (i. e ^ 

ready at hand). * ad, ( aurilium^ i. e. hdp against them, whethei 
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whoU OT partial cure. ff aliquantOf 1. 402. h in, with abl. i ac, 

ItUpoUqmm, with 9u5;. ipanlo, i vulgaris, ■> < was reoelvod 

into the number of the goda.' recipL 

Exercise 44. 

(Same subject continued.) 

After* [him] || Ai$ two sons Podalirius and Machaon, fijlowing 
Agamemnon in the war against Troy,'*' afforded no'*' inconsid- 
erable* service to their comrades.* But yet Homer has described* 
II them (r) not as having rendered them any' aid against^ pesti- 
lence,** nor**) the various kinds of diseases, but only as being 
accustomed to curei wounds with the knife ) and medicinal appli- 
cations.^ From which it [plainly] appears,'*' that these [were] 
the only branchesi of medicine which"" they f attempted; and 
that [consequently] these are the oldest. And we f may learn 
[from] the same author," that diseases were referred to the anger 
of the gods, and that it was"' from them [that] assistance used to 
be implored. 

' Deindt, b < Trojan.' « mediocria. d oommilitones, * proponertf 
with inf. ( The regular words after negatives are quisquam and uUw: but 

aliquis is sometimes found. According to Matthia this is : * when the thing 
either really exists, or migfU be supposed to have existed,' (Ad. Cic. Cat. 1, 6, 15.) 
Use aliquis here : and see I. 160. tsin, with abL h Dod. lues. i \ . 

M. 19. iferrum, k nudicamentum, i pars, » Difil 8. 

a 'Author' is never auctor (but scriptor, Ac.) except when, as here, he is our 
aiuihorUy for a statement. 

Exercise 45. 

(Same subject continued.) 

And it is * probable, that though there were no remedies against 
bad health, yet that men for the most part enjoyed good heaWi,^ on 
account of their good habits* [of life], which neither sloth*' nor 
luxury had corrupted. For* it is'"' these two [vices], which first' 
in Greece, and4hen^*' amongst^®' ourselves, have injured«r [men's] 
constitutions. And consequently,'^ this complicated^ [art of] 
medicine, which was unnecessary in former days, and is so now 
amongst other nations,) enables>^ but a very few^ of us to reach the 
begmning (pZ.) of old age. 
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• kiUr nulla ausUia, followed by gen. b * yet that it generally jilenimqiifl^ j 
isil-to-inenVlot (contingere) good' •more». A J>od. igmwia, 

• mqaidem, t pnut, there being only hoo cases mentioned. r qffUgent 
*coD8titutionB,' corpora, ^ V. M. 20. i muUipUx. J <neithei 
necessary in former days— nor amongst ^ other nations.' In former days* 
alim, y. M. 9. k ' Enables to reach,' perdueU ad,^kc. ivix aliqtU. 

Exercise 46. 

Sylla with an inferior force* was besieging troops which had yet 
suffered no Joss or disaster^'*' they being* [also] supplied with an 
abundance of every thing : for every day* a great number of shipa 
arrived from aU parts* to bring them provisions : nor could the 
wind hlow from any quarter that was not favourable to some of 
them J He,' on the other hand,*" having consumed all the com 
round ahout,i was in great distress ;j but yet his men'*) bore tJieir 
privations^ with extraordinary patience. For they called to mind' 
that, afler^y suffering the same [hardships]! in Bithynia the year 
before, they, by their exertions and patient endurance,'" put an 
end" to a very formidable* war : they rememberedp that, after*^ 
suffering great distress^ before Nicomedia, and much greater 
still' before Mantinium, they gained a victory" over mighty 
nations. 

*■ miUhati numerut. b eopuB mtegrm aiq^e tnedutM^. According to Dod. 
ineohaniB and inieger both mean * unhurt and uiUoudud .■* tnl^er, opp. to * being 
attadced,* incolumU, to * being womided.' D6d. boIvub. « quumilU, d 69, 1. 1. 

* tindi4iuc. t ( nor could any wind blow, but (ftim) they had a fayourable 
course from some quarter {paT»y * Could* should be the imiperftet^ as it is an 
expression of a repeaUd possibility. s ipse, b autem, ifar and wide, 
J anguttue (a 'strait'), pi. k (these things.' (See I. 24,) i See I. 24. 
n patientia, ^ eonjieere, • maximue, PI. p. 72, note q. ^ iau^ina 
(distress for proyisions). ' V. M. 21. * * To gain a victory,' victorem 
or vktorea deeedere, with gen. of course. 

Exercise 47. 

1. In the mean time," L. Sanga, whom Sylla at his departure 
(p) had left in command of the camp,*> being infi)nned [of what 
was going on], came to the assistance* of the cohort with two 
legions. On his (r) arrival, the Africans were easily repulsed; 
they did || not^ [so much as] stand* the sight' and [first] shock of 
our [troops], but [as soon as] (p) their first ranks were brdLon^s 
the rest turned their backs and fled from the field.^ But Songa 
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recalled our men, that they might not pursue them to any great 
dUtanceA 

2. Now J many men think, that if he had chosen'^> to pursue 
them more wamdy^^ the war might have been terminated on that 
day : it does not hpwever * appean that his decision was [justly] 
censurable :"* for the duties' of a lieutenant are one,* those of a 
general another :® the former' ought to act in every thing ac- 
cording to Ms instructions ;^ the latterp to decide mihout restraint 
according to what seems best with reference to the whole state of 
affairs, 

1. *■ I. p. 141, noteg. b ^had placed over the cam;,* prtefieere, 

« I. 242 (1). d nequ6 vero, •ftrre, t Dod. videre, » « To 

break the first ranks,' jn-imoa dejieere, h loco eedere. i longius. 

2. iAt. k aeriua, I I. 297. ™ reprehcndendtu. The ad- 
jectives in -ahU, -ible, may be translated by the part, in dus^ when they mean 
what ottgfU to be done : not when they mean what can be done. >> partet, 
• I. 38. P cUter—^tUer, ^ ad pr€B»cr%ptum Ubcre ad aummam rerum 
conmUere. 

Exercise 48. 

He* disposes his men [along] the*^^ works he had begun** to 
raise, not at certain intervals,* as was done on* the preceding* 
days, but in a continued line of guards and posts,' so that [the par- 
ties] touched* * each other, and [all together] JUled up the whole 
line of works. ^ He orders* the military tribunes and officers of 
the cavalry to patrol [about the works], and begsJ them not only 
to be on their guard against^ sallies, but also to keep an eye upon 
individuals secretly leaving the gates .i Nor" was there of the 
whole [army] a single indimdual'' of so indifferent* and sluggish' 
a mind, as to take a wink of sleeps that night. 

* 'He* (of the general), ipae, b inatUuere, • 'certain spac<j 

being intermitted.' d * as was the custom of,* Ac. • auperior, 

f perpetuia vigilua ^atumibuaque, V < disposes, being the hiatcrical pres- 

ent. What tmaea would both be correct here 1 I. 414. b munUionem ex- 

pUre : expUre, to leave no gaps ; complerej to JUl as full as a thing will hold. 
I * to order to patrol,' circummittere, J hortari, I. 75. b » 7b 6c on 

on^ a guard against any thing,' cavwre ab aliqud re. i ' to observe the secret 
exits (exUua) of individuals,' airiguli haminea. »n6^e vero: the vero 

adding emphasis to the assertion. ^ < any (one).' What word for ' any 7 ' 

I. 389—391. • remiaaua, 9 langmdtta, ' « as to rest,' conr 

pneacere. (See I. 66, note s. Translate according to 1. 483 (a).) 
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Exercise 49. 
(DecUh of Polycarp.) 

1. When* they f arrived*' ||there,"> he being« from* his age 
weak in his legs, and [consequently] allowed Ukride upon an as$^ 
a great concourse (pZ.) took place both of Jews and Pagans : 
some* of whom, remembering his old reputation, had compassion^ 
on his age : but most [of them] were * exasperated [against him] 
from*' their hatred against' the Christians, and especially because 
Poly carpus had prevented the offering of sacrifice^ to the gods of 
their country. 

2. Hence when, [upon] being ordered to curse Christ, he saidi 
that he would never do that to his King and Saviour, he was im- 
mediately handed-over*^ to the executioners to^' be burnt J alive. 
When they f were leading him to death, a certain presbyter, with 
whom he had been intimate,** met" him:« [and] said weeping, ^O 
Polycarp, what undeserved treatment art thou receiving f'f he [re- 
plied] :« ' But not unexpected'' [treatment], for many Christian 
bishops will hereafter* meet with this fate .'*' 

1. * ufrt .* what tense? I. 512, 514. b pervenire, I. 296. « quum^ 
with 8ubj. 4 ' riding upon an ass/ imno vehi. " Instead of making 
these principal sentences, connect them with the preceding by quum with subj. 
Som»—biU most; alU—plurimi vero. i miserari. S I. 156. k jiuixi- 
rruque quod. » tacraJUri prokUmerat. 

2. J Diff. 2. k tradere, i comburi. ^famiUarUer lOL 

» obviam esse <> is ipaim, P < what undeserved [things] thou art 

differing V '^hiticUU. ^ inopinaius, *deinde* ^hune 

txUum habire. 

Exercise 50. 

It is [kind in you and] like a brother* to exhort** me, but [you 
exhort me who am] now^, by Hercules, •» running [^apace, that way 
myself, so] that I lavish* all my [assiduous] attentions'* upon" 
him* alone. Nay,' I shall perhaps^f with my ardent zeal accom- 
plish"* what often happens to travellers, f when they make haste ;t 
[I mean] that as [they], if they have happened' ° to rise later than 
they intended,) [yet] by quickening their speedy they arrive even 
earlieri aX their journey' s end^^ than ifthey had lain awake all the 
morning;'' so I, since I have so long overslept myself'' in the oU 
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servanceP of this man, [though], ly Hercules^ you have many a 
time tried to awake me,*^ will make up for my laziness by 
running. 

•■fraJteme (adv.). b mehercule. The noto' is to be made emphatic by 

quidem. c canf&rrt, d Btudia, (pi.). • hvai-ss. him whom yon, 

mention, Ac. What pron. should be used for *Ae?* I. 377 (c). f Ego 

vero : the vera adding emphasis to the statement. e V. M. 15, 

n effUtrt. i V. M. 22. J xtXU, k properare. i cUim, 

» ' whither they wish,* velle. » de muUd node vigilare, o in- 

dormire, P co^«. I. 359. ^ * you by Hercules often rotising mo.* 

" corrigtre, ^ 

Exercise 51. 

Cato in Sicily was refitting his old ships of war,* and command^ 
ing the states to 'provide new ones for him.^ These [objects] he' 
pursued with great zeal. In Lucania and Bruttium,« he, by 
means of his lieutenants, raised troops^ of Roman citizens : and 
required • from the states of Sicily a certain amount' of infantry 
and cavalry. When these [preparations] were almost completed, 
being informed of Curio's arrival, he complained in an address to 
his troops^s that he was abandoned and betrayed by Pompey, who, 
though utterly unprepared^ in every respectyi had begun) an unne- 
cessary war ; and [when] questioned in the senate by him and 
other [senators], had asserted*^ that he had^^ every thing ready and 
in good orders for"'^ a war. 

^ navet longce. b < was commanding new [ones] to the states.* So 

impcrarefrumentum civUatibvSj <&c. « In lAicanis BrtUtiisqiu. The name 

of the people {Ducani) is often thus used, where we use the name of the terri- 
tory. ^ ddectuB habere, * exigere. t numerut, 9 in condone. 
Use the pr<E8, historicum, h impareUUsimua followed by prep. ab. » ail 
things.' J att3cipere, k Diif. 47. - apta et paraia. 

Exercise 52 

Having given [him] these instructions,* he arrives at Canusium 
with six legions, three of them being composed of veteran soldiers,^ 
the rest such as he had formed* out of the new levies, and filled 
up*" on** his march : for he had sent Domitius's* cohorts straight* 
from Corfinium to Sicily. He found that the consuls were gone« 
to Dyrrachium with a great part of the army, and that Lucceius 
was remaining at Brundusium with twenty cohorts ; nor could it 
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be found out [for] certainty, whether he had remained there for 
the purpose of holding^ Brundusium, thati he might the more 
easily remain master of the whole Hadriatic, or had [merely] 
stopped there for^' want of ships. 

* mandata, b < three [of them] yeteran [legioiiBj.' veUnami^ 

• diUchu (>iiu;.)* ' eompUre. • Domitianua (adj.). r proimut 

r profleUeL h obHnire. i What word for *thatr 

Exercise 53. 

When the excited* body of young men^ were rashly taking arms; 
and endeavouring to make a hostile attack upon* the unoffending^ 
Thessalians, it was I who compelled the senate to repress by 
its authority the violence of [these] striplings : it was^^ I who 
strictly charged* the qusestors not to supply money' for the pay- 
ment' [of the troops] : it was*'> I who, (p) when the arsenal^ was 
broken open, withstood [the multitude], and prevented^ [<^7] ^^^^s 
from being carried out. And thus you know that it was'®> by my 
exertions J and mine aJone,^ that an unnecessary war was not brought 
about. 

^coneitare. ^juoentut. ^ manu lacesgere, d quieitu. •interminar' 
(Ter. followed by iu), t nanptut. t tHpendium, h armammtarvum. 

1 < by my exertions [of me] alone.' Exertions, opera, tB, sing, (Comp. Cic. solium 
erim meum peceaiums in uniua med salute,) 

Exercise 54. 

See how uncertain^ and variable^ the condition* of life is ; how 
unsettled^ and inconstant [a thing] fortune ; what'' unfaithfulness^ 
there is in friends ; what' simulations' suited to times and circum- 
stances,* what* desertion* [even] of our nearest [friends] in [our] 
dangers, what' cowardice.* There will, there will, I say,^ be a* 
time, and the day will comer sooner or later,^ when you will miss* 
the affection of a most friendly, the fidelity of a most worthy ) 
person, and the high spirif^ of the bravest man that ever lived J 

* ratio. How to make uncertain and variable emphatic, see p. 236, 16 (6). 
b vague, ' Caut. 21. ^ Plgral. * aptua ad tempua, t profedo 

(assuredly, verily). ts lueeacere (will dawn, I. e. begin to shine). 

\ aUqwmdo,- i deaiderare. In this construction the aubj. preaent Is to be 

nsed : not the fut. indicative. J graoiaaimua, k animi magnituda. 

On the position of the two genitives sec Introd. 27. i ' The bravest man 

that ever lived,' un-jtapost hominea natoafarHaaimua vir. 
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- Exercise 55. 

Are you trying to find^ a new method of governing the state 1 
Why,* you cannot discover* a better [one] than [that which] ybu 
have received from your forefathers. Are you trying to find out, 
at a vast outlay,^ how you may not pay* taxes ? Why,* you can- 
not by taking counsel (pZ.) increase the resources' of the treasury, 
which you desire [to increase]. Are you trying to find out how 
you may spare men [who are] polluted by crime ?*•> Why,* you 
cannot, by pardoning the guilty,' secure* the safety of the inno- 
cent. 

*■ qtuerere, h at. « V. M. 2. <i * by making very great 

outlays.' ntmphts, ■ conferre. t opea. t nocente9. h eudodirt 

(guard). 

Exercise 56. 

Even the bravest men have not, except in extreme necessity, 
fiung their lives away* for the sake of avoiding some* disgrace : as 
[for instance] P. Crassus Mucianus, [when] conducting* the war 
against Aristonicus in Asia,*being taken [prisoner] between Elsea 
and Smyrna by [some] Thracians, of whom that prince^ had a 
large force in his fortified towns,^ that he might not fall into Ms 
hands,* escaped [this] disgrace by a voluntary death J For he is 
reported to have thrust* his riding-stick^ into the eye of one of the 
barbarians : who [then], enraged* by the violence of the pain, 
stabbed Crassus with his dagger in the side,J and [thus], whilst* 
he avenged himself, delivered a Roman general from the dis* 
graceful violation^ of his dignity." 

* * sought death voluntarily,* mortem vUro oppetere. Some, 1. 392. b gererti 
{bellum cum), « Only a pronoun. d < had a great number in garrison.' 

* in ditumem ejus pervaiire. t areeaaUa ratio mortis. t dirigere. 

ii a riding stick, otrg-o, qud aliquis ad regendum equum tUitur. The tense of 
the verb, of course, to be altered according to circumstances. i aeeendi. 

1 * stabbed {eorifodere) Crassus's side with his dagger.' k 1. 509. i htrpUudo. 
» mqjeatas: which Cic. attributes to consuls, judges, Ac. 

Exercise 57. 

it was ever my persuasion^* that* all friendships should be main- 
tfUDed* with a religious exactness,^ but especially* those which' 
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are renewedf after*^^ a quarrel :^ becauset in friendships [hith 
erto] uninterruptedj a failure^ of duty is easily excusedi by a 
plea" of inadvertency, or, tc^> ptU a worse construction'' upon i/,of 
negligence : [whereas] if, after a reconciliation,* any [new] offence 
he given,^ it does not pass for negligent, hut wilful:^ and is not 
•imputed" to inadvertency, but to perfidy. 

• H * / have always thought.' b Connect these two clauses by quunt—Sum 
Jbetiin-and). • iueri. d *with the greates; scrupulousness {religio) and 
fidelity.' • * In quum-^hLm, the turn is often strengthened by verOf eerte etiam^ 
prwcipue, maxime,* 1 1. 476. r reeonciUari in gratUun, h tmrniotuB, pi. 
I propterea quod, J integer. k preetemUUere, i defendere. 
■exeuMlio. ^ graviut inierpretari, •rediitu in gratiam, 
f ( any thing is committed.' L 389—91. i * is not thought neglected, but 
violated.' 

Exercise 58. 

Having called together his men for the purpose of addressing 
them,*^ * Know,' he says, * that in a very few days from this timcy^ 
the king will he here* with ten legions, thirty thousand horse, a 
hundred thousand light-armed** [troops], and* three hundred 
elephants. Therefore let certain persons cease to inquire or 
♦imagine [any thing] beyond [this], and let them believe me, 
who have certain knowledge :' or, assuredly,' I will order them 
(p) to be put on board** the oldest vessels [in the service], and to 
be carried to whatever country the mnd may happen to take 
them.' 

* * to an assembly.' ad concionem voeare, advoearej &t oonvoeare, — m eonciomm 
adcocare. (M. L. 4.) b The pron. hie, in agreement with * days.' In I. 31I| 
fMueia his ditbvM is given for * a few days ago.* It may also mean * within a few 
days ^ the kie marks nearness to the speaker (i. e. to the time of his speaking), 
on either side. « adesse, «i levis arm<Uur€B, * Diff. 88. r See 
above, Ex. 3, c. oompertum habire. Compare perspectum habtrej absolvtum Iiabere, 
I, 364, t atd quidem : the qwidem adding emphasis to the aut. b V. M. 23 
I « by any wind whatever into any lands whatever.' quicunque. 

Exercise 59. 

On'*>his approach being announced, L. Plancus, who ♦com. 
manded the legions, being compelled by the critical state of affairs,* 
takes [a position on] a rising ground, and draws up his army in 
two divisions^ facing different ways,* that he may not (414) b« 
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surrouuded by the cavalry. Thus, though his farces were infe- 
rior,^ he kept his ground* against furious charges [both] of the 
legions and of the cavalry. VVben (p) the cavalry were already 
engaged, both parties f behold at a distance' the standards of two 
legions, which V. Attius had sent from the upper bridge to the 
support' of our troops, anticipating what really occurred,^ thati the 
generals of the opposite party would use the opportunity unex- 
pectedly offered them, to fall upon our men. By the approach 
of these (r) legions the battle was broken off,) and each general 
marched back his legions to his camp. 

• necessaria res. b pars. « diversus^ in agreement with acUs. 

i * having engaged (cQngredi) with an unequal number.* ■ • susHnere (to 

support : to bear without yielding). Use the historical present. f V. M. 24. 
t itbsidium. Use the construction I. 242. h * suspecting [that] that would 

be which happened/ accidere or contingere. Why ? M. L. 1. i * Ui is 

sometimes used (with subj.) as explanatory of a demonstrative pronoun, 

where gtud might rather have been expected, or the ace. and in£ J Pres. 

tdBtOT.-^^irimtre, 

Exercise 60. 

Whilst he was preparing and carrying out' these [plans], he 
sends his lieutenant, C. Fabius, before him into Spain, with three 
legions, which he had put into winter-quarters at Narbo and its 
neighbourhood;^ and directs that the passes* of the Pyrenees 
should be quickly seized, which L. Valerius f was then occu- 
pying with his troops:** the other legions, which were in more 
remote mnter-quarters,* he orders to follow. Fabius, according 
to his instructions,^ having made great despatch, clears the pass,« 
and proceeded by forced marches against Valerius's army. 

*■ administrare. b circum ea tbca, ® saUus. So sc^tia TfuT' 

mopylarum. (Liv.) d prtiBsidia, * * which were-in-winter-q darters 

(hicmare) further-off.' f < as had been commanded.' t prtesidium ex 

waltu dejicere : dejicere in this sense is a technical term of military science. 

ON THE TENSES IN A LETTEE. 

1. It is a peculiarity in Roman letter- writing, that the writer 
puts himself (as it were) in the time when the letter will he re- 
ceived, and thus speaks of what he is doing, as what he was do?ng , 

13* 
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and 80 uses the imperfect and 'pluperfect instead of the presefU and 
perfect. 

2. Thus : ' I h a V e nothing to write,' nihil hah eh am quod 
fcriberem: *I have heard no news^' nihil novi audieram. 
And this extends to the adverhs : instead of ' yesterday,' we find 
* the day hefore.* 

3. To see that these are the tenses the receiver would use, sup 
pose him relating the substance of such a letter : turn quum Cicero 
hanc epistolam scripsU, nihil hah eh at quod scriheret, neque 
enim nam quidquam audierat, et ad omnes meas epistolas re- 
icripserat pridie^ ^c, 

4. But general truths and statements that are not made rela- 
tively to the time of writing stand in the usual tenses (e. g. ego te 
maami et feci semper etfacio): nor does the use of the 
imperf. and pluperf. always occur where it wight stand. 

Exercise 61. 

Although I have nothing to write,* and moreover f am possessed 
by a*'' strange unwillingness*' to write*^ [at all], yet I am unwil- 
ling that this good-for-nothing* [lad of] mine should go to your 
neighbourhood** without [any] letters of mine to you. I love you 
more every day,« because I am ♦persuaded that you' flove^ your 
studies* in the same way. But I would wish you to write to me 
an accurate statement^ with what * author you are now engaged, 
whether Cicero or Terence, or asi 1 would rather [have it], with 
both ? You ought also to take painsJ to employ, in what you 
write* to me, the phrases» which you have observed in their 
works : that this" itself may be a proof ° to me of the * accuracy 
with winch you read them,"" Far(?well. Tibur, Aug. 28. 

* Use the favorite form mhU est quod (477). b odium, « verbero {oni»), 
A What adv. expresses 'to where you are,* * to your neighbourhood?' I. 387. 
■ Distinguish between quotidie, indies. Which is used in both senses 1 I. 69, t 
f To be expressed by the passive voice, to avoid the ambiguity which the two 
accusatives would occasion. * amuse yourself,' oblectare. See Dod. obledeUio, 
f liiterarum attidia, h ' ♦accurately.' « * which.' J dare operam 

(followed by u/)' * shall write — shall have observed (notare) t the conduct 

being recommended as what should be followed in ftUure, i loquendi 

gmura. » Express ree, ■ Jldemfaeere cujua reL • * of your ♦accu- 

racy in reading them.* 
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Exercise 62. 

If I had as oflen^ encountered^^ toils and dangers against' you 
and my country, and our household-gods, as I have from the be« 
ginning* of my manhood f scattered by my arms your most wicked 
enemies, and fwon** safety for you, you could not have decided* 
any thing more against me in my absence, O Conscript Fathers, 
than you have hitherto been doing. You first' hurried me off, 
though not yet of the legal age,s to a most cruel war, and then' 
destroyed me, with my most deserving army, by hunger, the most 
wretched of all deaths.*^ Was this the hope with which the Ro- 
man people sent out her children to war ? are these the rewards 
for our wounds, and for*' our so often shedding our blood for our 
country ? Being tired of writing and sending messengers, I have 
exhausted all my private resources and expectations, whilst** you 
all the time have in three years sent the pay of scarcely one year.i 

* * 80 many ' [toils, Ac], A sentence is occasionally arranged in this not 
strictly accurate way, where tot refers to quotUs. (Thus Cic. pro Balbo, 20 ; d 
tot conauLibua nurwMtt, quo ties ipse eonatUfuUset.) * under my command,' 
ductu meo, b nucipere. * I. 179. d qucertrt (which is often used 

of a succcBsftd search : nearly = invenire), * To ' do,' when used in this 

way as the repreeentoHve of a preceding yerb (here to be doing == to &e deciding)^ 
is mostly /ac«r6, but sometimes agere : e. g. Sail. Cat. 62, 19. f First— then 

may often be translated by turning the verb with *Jirst ' into a past participle . 
thus * me, being hastened away— you destroyed,' Ac. * To hurry a man off, 
prcjicere (if he be sent away recklessly, to be never cared for afterwards). 
t ' against [my] age,' contra <Btatem. h quum'-wterimj words often used 

Indignantly of conduct that is a strong contrast to what it Aotdd have been, 
i < scarcely one-year's pay has been given by you.' One-year's, annuus. Pay, 
itipendiums but sumpttts when considered as given to the commander-in-chief 

00 defray with it all the e:zpen8e8 of the war. 

Ex<ircise 6|3. 

[The same subject continued,) 

By the immortal gods, is it^° that you think I serve* tor a trea- 
Hury ? or that I can have an army without provisions and pay 1 

1 confess that I set out for this war with more zeal than prudence ; 
seeing that** {p) though I had received from you only the name 
of general,^ I raised an army in forty days, and drove back«> the 
enemy, (jp) who were already hanging over Ita^y,' from the Alps 
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into Spain. Over' these [mountains] I opened' a diflerent^ road 
from [that which] Hannibal [opened], and [one] more convenient 
fi>r us. I recovered Gaul, the Pyrenees, Laletania, the Indigetes ; 
and with newly-raisedi troops, and much inferior [iu number], 
•toodJ the fiist attack of the victorious* Sertorius : and [then] spent 
the winter in camp, amongst the most savage enemies ; not in the 
towns, or with any such indulgence to my troops as a regard to my 
otm popularity with them would have suggested,^ 



t vieem (alieujvM ra), b quijypt qui : here with indlc. 1. 482. 

• *of a oommand,' impenunu d msmmovire. • in eervieHntt jam 

fiaUm agere, Neariy so: nunc, in eervieibu9 evmu»f ' are immediately 
upon ihem^'btUumingau in eervieibut erat^ 'impended:' both Liy. 
r per, r y. M. 7. k ' different from,' aUut atque, i nomu, 

J wutHnin, k ex ambUUme nud. The kind of ambUio meant, is the courting 
popularity with an anny by allowing it auch indulgences aa comfortable wintei 
quartera, &c. 



Exercise 64. 

(The same subject continued.) 

Why should I go on to enumerate* the battles [I have fought], 
my winter expeditions, or the towns (p) that I have retaken or 
destroyed 1 since facts are stronger* than words. The taking* of 
the enemy's camp at the Suero,* the battle at the Durius/ the (p) 
utter destruction* of C. Herennius, the general of our enemies, 
with Valentia, and his whole army, are apparent' enough to you • 
and for these (r) [benefits] you give us in return,* ye grateful 
Fathers, want and famine. And thus the condition of my army 
and that of my enemies is the same : for pay is given to neither^ 
[of them]: and each, [if] \\ victorious, may come into Italy. 
[Wherefore] I advise and beseech you toi attend to 'this (r), and 
not compel me, by my necessities, to consult my own interests 
g,part from those of the state.) 

^ * Why ahould I after this {dein^ for deindt) enumerate? b < the thing 

{•hng,) has more weight.' plut vatire. « The Xucar. d The Douro. 

• Use participles. I. 359. r dartu, r reddere. k 'is given to 
neither.' » I. 75. J yrivaOau 
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Exercise 65. 
(The same subject continued,) 

Either l{pL) or Sertorius have laid waste the iohole of hither 
Spain, and cut off all its inhaJritants ;• except the maritime cities, 
which [are however only] an additional** burden and expense to 
us. Last year [indeed] Gaul maintained* the army of Metellus 
with inoney and com, but now, in consequence of a lad harvest,^ 
that [country] hardly supports itself,* [For myself] I have ex- 
hausted' not only my private fortune, but also my credit. You 
[alone] remain : and, unless you (r) succour us, the army, and 
with it the whole Spanish war, will remove* itselfyroffi this 
counlrif' into Italy, Xagainst my will, indeed, hut according to my 
predictions,*. 

* 'have wasted hither Spain to extermination/ ad intemecionem vastare. 
b Express by the adv. tdtro (properly meaning, < further on'). See I. 237. 

« aUre, d malisfructUnis, • * itself hardly gets on.' agitare, 

f eoMumere. t tran^edi, fc * hence.' i * I being onwiUing 

and [yet] foretelling.' 

Exercise 66. 

Herennius, since his rear* was pressed by the cavalry, and he 
saw the enemy before him, (p) when he had reached** a certain 
hill, halted there. From this he despatched* four cohorts of tar 
geteers^ to the highest of all the hills in sight;* and orders them tc 
make all possible haste to take possession of this, ^ with the intention 
of following^ them with all his troops, and, changing his route, 
reach Octogesa by the hills. As the targeteers were making for 
this hill in an oblique line, the cavalry of Marius (p) saw [themj 
and charged the cohorts; w!i0^ did not stand for a single moment 
against the impetuosity of the cavalry, but (p) were surrounded 
by them, and all cut to pieces in the sight of both armies. 

* novissimum agmen, b nancisci, « mfttere. Use the historl- 
cm present. d cdraii, • * to a hill which was the highest of all 
kn bight.' D5d. videre (4). f magno curm concUatoB oecupare, 

t "with that intention, that he would follow.' h 'nor did the 

tatigetcers stand,' Ac. 
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Exercise 67. 

I have received your three*<> letters : but in the last tliere were 
Bome [parts] so carelessly written, that it was plain* you were 
thinking of something else when you wrote it. I will show you 
these [faults], when I come to your fart of the Vforld;^ and shall 
pull your ear,* that you may be for the future more attentive 
when you torite^^ and avoid at least such blunders,* as even UuJe 
boys^ would avoid, who are learning their accidence.' Do not, 
however, be distressed by this admonition of mine : for I do not 
wish to f take away any* [thing] by it from your cheerfulness, 
but f to add [somewhat] to your attention. Adieu. Tibur, 23 
Sept. 

* * it is plain,' ./oeile eonttat : * to be thiDking of something else,' ahud agere. 
b * to where you are r' to be expressed by an adv. derived from isU^ the demon- 
strative of the second person. I. 387. « aurieulam pervellere, 

d *in writing.' ■ emyr or totocwmut (a solecism). t jnuruhu. 

c * to be learning one*s accidence,' primia tiierU imbui. k I. 389—391. 

Exercise 68. 

Your letter gave me much pleasure,*^ as every thing [does] that 
proceeds^ from you, although you had committed many* [faults] 
in it. But as lisping children* are listened to with delight* by 
fathers, and even their very mistakes are a pleasure to them, so 
this your infancy of leiter-tDriting^ is delightful to me. 1 send you 
it* back corrected by my own hand. For so, you know, we 
agreed.* Do you, dear, dear^ Alexander, pursue with spirit] the 
path, to which your natural disposition leads you, and which 1 
have always exhorted and urged you to follow.^ I have, by my 
reporti [of you], raised great expectations in the minds of your 
parents :" and you must now take all possible pains" that neither 
I nor they fmay be disappointed* in them (r). Adieu. Tibur, 
July 7, 1570. 

* * [waej II npeet to me.' b proficiaei {ab aliquo), < By midta peeeara 
^JOfolL •libenter. tinliUria. f* It itself.' h« We agree [to 
(to any thing],' eonvhiU intti noa. i drdciaavme ae auanaainu. J magna 
animo. k <and I have always been your exhorter and impeller.' i tettt' 
monUim. " magnam apem {alicujus) apud {aliquevi) condtare. ^ onitl 
curti QC atudio propidgre. » speaJaUtt aliquem. 



CAUTIONS, 



1. (a) Take care not to translate the English inf., when it expresses. & purpose, 

by the Latin infinifive.— To make out whether the infin. expresses a 
purpose, try whether you can substitute for it *tn order that,* or *tiuU. 

(6) The infin. after *Aav«,' <m/ is to be translated by the part, in du». with 

the proper tense of esse. 
(Enr )\^ ^^' something to do. 

iTherei»somethingforme to do. 
{Lot.) Something is to be done by me. 
(e) * nere i» something for me to do^ may also mean, there it eomeOwpg, 
tchich Imay do,* eet aUquid, quod agam, 

2. In tiianslating *ago* by abhine, remember, (1) that it must precede the 

numeral ; (2) that the numeral must be a cardinal, not an ordinal, nu- 
meral ; and (3) that the acctuatwe is more common than the abl. 
(a) Hence abhine aniwa quaiuordecim is right ; tertio abhine anno, quarts 
decimo abhine die, doubly wrong ; tribua abhine annis, or tree abhine 
annos, wrong. 
8. Take care not to translate *from* by 'a' or *ab* in the following con- 
structions : — 

(1) To deriye or receive pleasure, pain, profit, Ac, from, compere voluptaiem^ 

dotoreniyf ruction, deeiderium ex (not ab) aliqud re, 

(2) To hear/rom any body, audire ex aliquo. 

(3) * JFrom [being] such— becomes so and so,*— mt. 

(4) I^Vom such a distTict, town, &c. (it being a man*s birth-place or resi- 
dence) — ex, 

(5) To recoyer/rom a disease, convalescere ftrmorbo. 
(^ To retum/rom a journey, redire, r^erti ex itinere. 

(7) jFVom, ^ * on account of,' propter, * JFVom their hatred against any 

body.* 

(8) To fling or throw oneself /rom a wall, se de muro dejicere {C<b8.) : se ex 
muro prsBcipitare (Cic.). 

(9) From, ^ out of, ex. 

4. When a substantive is followed by a relative clause which defines it, be 
careful not to omit the demonstrative is, ea, id, or xUe (if there is empha- 
sis), with the substantive, if a particular thing is meant To determinr 
this, try whether you cannot substitute ^ihat ' for ' a* or 'Me.' , 

(a) Thus : * the oration which he delivered,* <&c. ( =: that particular oratioD 
which he delivered), e a oratio, quam fiabuii, &c, 

(fr) So, when a sLbstantive is defined by a relative adverb, the 'a or 'A«' 
is to be translated by a pron. Thus : 
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(Eng,) There will be a day, tohen^ Ac, 

{Lot,) There wUl be<^ day, whtUt dkc. (gtcum). 

{Eng,) T%e day will come, toAcn, dkc. 

{Lot.) That day will come. uhoL <&c. (71mm). [Gomp. Caution 13.. 
6. Be very careful not to translate the English infinitive after a substantive 01 
adjective, by the Led, infinUive, unless you have authority for it Al* 
ways consider what the relation is, in which the infinitive stands. Cap 
it be translated by a gerund in (2i 7 by ad with the gerundive (a partici- 
ple in duo) ? by a relative dattse, &c. 1 

Thus : A desire to pratf^ ss a desire of praying, 

•A knife to cut my bread vnth, *= (1) a knife for eatting m; 
bread ; (2) a knife, with tohich I may cut my bread. 

Obs. The */or cutting my bread* will not in Latin depend on knyk^ 
but on the verb : e. g. I borrowed a knife for cutting my bread with, = 
*for the purpoie of cutting my breads I borrowed a knife J 

6. Take care ju)t to translate * assert ' = * affirm^* by asserere^ but by (tffirmare^ 

eonfimuxre, dicere^ dotircy pronuntiare^ &.c. \ or, if followed by a fiof 01 
other negative, negare. 

7. Take.care not to translate * honour* by honor or honos^ when it means not 

* an honour* (i. e. external mark of respect), but 'ihetntoard principle 
qf honour* {honeetas) ; or ^ integrity ^ * trustworthiness* (Jides). 

' 8. From nemo^ let me never see i but nuUius and nuUo : or (after nega- 

Neminis or nemine ; ( Uvea) cujusquam^ quoquam, 

9. When a clause ihaX follows another in English, is to precede it in Latin, it is 
often necessary to place in it a word from the preceding sentence. 
Thus : * Alexander was blamed | because he indulged in drinking.' 
* Because Alexander indulged in drinking, he was blamed.' 
(a) This is especially the case, when a pronoun in the second clause refers 
to a substantive in the first 

10. Prom our having hardly any power of altering the order of words in a sen- 

tence, it is very difficult to give emphasis to an oblique case without 
placing it in a separate sentence with the verb to he. Thus: *I desire 
something* very much, {fiie ^ somdhing* being emphatic) would 
become : * there is somethings that I desire very much.' Hence 
i;^ In a sentence beginning with ^ it is * or * it was ' before * that,* the 

* it is* or * it was* is omitted,%nd the sentence with *that* made a prin- 
cipal sentence. 

(Eng.) It is the manufacturers, theU I complain of. 
{Lot.) 1 complain of the manufacturers.* 
(a) So in a sentence beginning with * it is but* or ^itwasbtttt* and followed 
by * that,' Ac. 

(Eng.) It was but very slowly that he recovered. 
{Lat.) He did not recover but ( = except, nin) very slowly. 

11. The boy has but a stupid head, 

* Who always for a *but * puts sed 

* Instead of Uhat^* which is here a relative, who or whieh may oooar. ^It is 
3 farmers qf whom I complain.' 
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Or ai : for other meanings 'btU'hBMgotz 

* Only,' * except,' ^atUaat;' oi ^who* with *iwrf.' 

(1) * Stay InU one day ' = stay oidy one day {solwm or modd), 

(2) * Do hvi stay ' = at least (or at all toenta) stay {saUem), 

(3) * Nobody but Caesar * =s nobody except Coesar (n£» or prober). 

M) * There is nobody &t<i thinks '= there is nobody irAodoes lutf think 
{quin or qui rwrn). 

(5) *Not to doubt but or Imt that' . . . :s non dubitare quin, <&c. 

IZ ' No' before another adjective, as in ' a man of no great learning,* must be 

translated by nan, not nullua. 
13. ' 7%«,' when it relates to something that preceded, is often \o be translated 
by a demonstrative pronoun. For instance, if it had been mentioned 
that a day had been fixed, if it were afterwards stated that < the day ' ar- 
rived, it must he* that day* in Latin. 

f^ Hence, when *the* means a particular thing before-mentioned, 
it must be translated by a demonstrative pronoun. Or, in other words, 
when for ^ ^' we might substitute ' thai,* it must be translated by the 
demonstrative pronoun. [Compare Caution 4.]* 
14 * TJuU,* in a clause following a comparative with quam, or alUu, malle, Ac, 
is not translated. 
{Eng.) I had rather support my country's cause than tha£oi a private 

man. 
{Lot.) Patrice cans am malo, quam privati nutvnire, 

15. Take care not to translate *of* by a gen., in the following constructions ;— 

(a) To deserve well of Buy body, bene mereri de aliquo. 

(6) To complain of any thing, queri de aliqua re. 

(c) To be made of any thing, factum esse ex aliquS re. 

(d) A book of mine, liber mens, 

(«) How many of us, three hundred of us, Ac. See Pr. Intr. Pt. I. 174| 
175. 

16. Take care not to translate *on* or 'upon* by euper, in the following con- 

structions : — 

(1) To lavish, Ac. — upon any body, conferre — tn aliquem. 

(2) To do any thing on his march, in itinere. 

(3) To sit on a throne, in sollo sedSre. 

(4) On this being known, ) , ^.^ ^^.^g ^nown,* abL abs. 
Upon , 3 

(5) To write on a subject, scribere de (sometimes super) aUquS re, 

(6) On descrying the troops, ' the troops being descried,' abl, abs, 

17. Take care not to translate *for* by pro, in the following cdnstructionst— 

(1) F&r many reasons, multis de causis. 
£^or which reason, qui de causit. Cic. 
For a weighty reason, gravi de causi. ^te. 
The TGOBonafor which, . . . causse, propter quas, Ac 



* I have ioadvertexitly referred sometimes to this Caution loetead of to Cau- 
don 4. 
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For tlut reaMD, 06 earn caumn. Cie, 
For thii reaBon, prvpUr hoc. 

(2) Qood or uaefiil >br any purpoae, utilis ad allqnid. 
Fitybr, aptua or idoneua ad aliquid : alao dative. 

(3) For^ SB a aniM^ abL 

(4) For as eeneeming, e. g. to battle/or any thing, do aliqiiA re. 

(5) My reaaonybr not doing this, eouMi nonfaeiendm hujuo toi, 

•flL AiMn^<<, before the name of a nation, amongst whom a haUt preyalled, is 
uaually apud (not intor) : aometimes 'm' with abl. 

19. When two aubstantiyeaaregoyemed by the Mine prcponfum, the preposition 
it repeated, unieto tho two ouboUmtiveo are to form, as it were, one eomtf 
fUs notkn. Hence they are repeated whenever the two subatantivee 
are oppootd to each other. Hence in 
(a) ot—ets tue-^tues . . . always repeat the preposition. 
(6) aut^-aut; vd-'-vd ) 

after tdoi, ^ generally : it la better, therefore, 

after quam following a comparative, ) to repeat it.* 

Thus : et in bdio eCin pace: nee in hello nee in pace: in nuUd aHd re 
fiitft Invirtuie: in nuUd alid re quamia virtute, 

10. Take care not to use apparere when ^appearo* = *«eeiiu ' {mdetur) : nor to 
use videri (but appartre) when appears = * is manifest ;* or * miokea tte 
appearance,* 

21. A boy who ia thoughtful is never perplezt. 

By * ificn^B* meaning <a/ that time,* and ^Hurefare^ and ^nesei^ 
(a) Thbn, 7= * at thai Hme^* turn tunc; ss *next,* deindej =: 'then- 

fore,* igitur, Ac. 
23. * Men * is often used for * soldiers,' milites, * His men * should be * »ia,' if 

there is any reference to their commander : if not, milites, * the soldiers,* 

23. ' Before * a town should be ad, not ante. See I. 457. 

24. Choose often means, to *tfi«^'.to *be pleased,* Ac, veils, not tHgere, Ac. 

e. g. 'if you had chosen to do this* {si voluisses), 

25. In modem English there is often used for thither, and must be translated by 

the adverbs meaning * to that place* (kuc, Ulue, Ac.) 

26. ' Crime* is not crimen (which is 'acharge,* * an accusation*) but sedus, fad' 

nus, Ac. 

27. Take care not to translate after by post, in the following constructions : 

(1) To be reconciled q/ter a quarrel, reconcUiari in graiiam e x inhnicitiis, Ac. 

(2) Immediately after the battle, cor^estim a prcelio, 

28. Take care not to translate in by 'in,* in the following construction; 
(1) It is written in Greek authors, scriptum est apud Gracos, 

29. In 'thUUlife,* let *thU* with *Kfe* agree: 
Hoc id, or Ulwl, barbarous would be. 

90. * Ought * is a word that requires care : for it is often tranalated by an mi- 



* Sometimes a common preposition preceding the conjunction is not repeated 
^th<f— «<i oMt^-auti e. g. cnmUnodwrnaddiuriuimMtUn 
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perfect or fut. indicatiye, where mar idiom would lead u to use the 
present. 

(a) When a preteni duty, Ac, exists, but is not acted upon, the imperfect is 
often used, especially when it is a general duty. {Madoig, 308.) 

fir Hence, when ^you ought* = ' yDU ought (but do not),* use acoe- 
ham or oporttbat. 

(6) When ought refers to what wU ht right or proper, \Dhen or after some- 
thing has taken place, use oportdnt^ debdto, 

(1) The * after* is often implied by an abl. absol., the participle being of the 
passive voice. 

81. Remember the care with which the Romans mark both the etmpldion of 

every precedent action, and the futurity of eyerf future action, 
(a) Remember that the^u/. perf, oi direct becomes the piuperf, eutj, in 
oblique narration. 

82. When one verb has * indeed,* and the next *lnU,* take care not to oinU the 

pronoun in Latin, if the nom. to the verb is a pronoun, 
(a) This pronoun should be followed by the quidem: if it is ego, write equU' 
dem for ego quidem,* 

{Eng.) He did not indeed laugh, but he smiled. 
{Lat,) Non rioU tile quidem, »ed eubrieit, 
S3. When for *ao that* (introducing a consequence) you could put Hn eueh a 
manner, that,* take care not to use ut only, but ita-^ut, placing the Ua 
in the preceding sentence. 
34. Take care to use a distrifmtite numeral instead of a cardinal one, with a 
plural noun used in a singular sense, as Uteree, caetra, <&c. 
115* But observe, uni and temi are used, not tingidi or trwii. 



* For equvdtm, though probably not compounded of ego quidem, is yet used 
wliere qutdem with the perooruU pronoun would be used for the second or third 

person. 
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Enoush. Latiit. 

1. AU—who or uAich, Ac. > Often :—aU — a9^many-a» (umnes — 
All men — who. ) quotquot) : which is stroxjiger ; = aU 

wUhout exception, 

2. This was not done till afterwards. This was done afterwards at length 

{jiOiUa demum), 
C Nothing ia beautiful, but what. 

< Those things only Bie beautiful, Tfume thlnga at length {ea demum) 
( which. which. 

3. What do you mean by a wooden Q,uem tu intelligis murum ligneum 1 

walll 

4. I am reproached with ignorance. Ignorance is objected {objicitur or ei- 

probratuTj which is stronger) to me. 
Participial Substantive. 

5. TNom.] Grieving. Doldre. 

Your wparvng the conquered is a It is a great thing, Owt you have sparei 
great thing. the conquered. 

[Magnum est, quod victis pcpercMlt.] 

6. [Ace] Grieving. Dol6re. 

\SeptoeaH inBimulantf quod dot era 
intermiurvntJl 

7. From, with part, subst. :— 

(I) 7b preoent any thing from being Prolitftjre— aliquid Jiert* {rare), 

done, n ejiat. 

quominusjiat, 

(2\ Either/rom thinking, that, Ac. Sive eoquod—existimarent^itc 
i3) He did it Jrom remeniberiTig, Ex eo quod meminissetf Ac, 

(4) JPor/rom doing this, Ac. Tantum abest, ut hoc facial 

utf Ac. 

(5) Not from despising — but be- iVon ^uod asperaaretur-Hwd quod, Ao 
cause, Ac. 

8. By:— 

[The most usual way is the gerund 
in do; or partic. in duo (iff 
agreement).] 



* Principally with the inf. pass. : igneo fieri in eosfrit ptohihei (Ceo.), 
prohibuit migrari Veio»{lAY'), 
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English. 
By doing this. 
9. Ik:— 

To be wrong in ffiinkingy &e, 

10. Without: — 

(1) He did any thing wWunU being 
asked. 

(2) He went away vntkotU reading 
the letter. 

(3) Many praise poets without under- 
standing them. 

(4) He never praised him without 
adding^ «&c. 

(5) Nor ever saw him wUhotU calling 
nim a fratricide. 

(6) I enjoy any thing indeed, but not 
without perceiving, <&c. 

(7) I enjoy any thing without per- 
ceivingf <ftc. 

11. To:— Generally ad, with part in 

due. See Obs. on For. 

12. Thbough :— By part, in dus, abl. 

of gerund; or by ejr eo quod 
with subj. See Df. 7, From 
(2). 
♦12. Op:— The gerund in dt, or the 
part, in dua, in the gen., is the 
most usual form ; but these forms 
do not always serve. 
(1) * Let nobody repent ofhaving 

preferred folloMring/ Ac. 
(2^ *I do not despair of there 
D e i n ff some one,' Ac. 

*I tnink he should repent of 
lavinggivenuphis opinion.* 

(4) * They accused Socrates o f c o r- 
r u p t i n g,* Ac. 

(5) 'Instead of.' See 32. 

13. For 



Latixt. 
(Often) 'this being done,' (abl. abe.). 

In hoc errare, quod putem, Ac 

Non rogatus. 

He went away, ths Utter not being read 

(epistold non leetd). 
Many praise poets, nor understand 

them {neque intelligunt). 
He never praised kim so that he did 

not add {ut non adjiceret). 
Nor ever saw him bvi she called him a 

fratricide {quin — c o mp ellaret), 
I so enjoy any thing, ihai I perceive 

[aliqu& re iia. potior, ut animadver- 

tam, Ac] 
I so enjoy any thing, (hat 1 Jo not'per* 

ceive [aliquare Ua potior, xilt non 

animadvertam, Ac] 



'\\ 



*Pardonrae for writing.' 

(2) *To revile, abuse a man for 
having done any thing.' 

(3) ' Many reasons occurred to me 
for thinking,' Ac. 

(4) ' I thank you for compelling 
me to do this.' 

(5) *You are greatly to blame for 
having done this.' 

14. And not. 

And nobody, nothing, nowhere, 
never, no 



And hardly any.* 



Ne quern pceniteat sequi malui»s$, 
Non desperofore aliquem, (f«. 

EgoiUi, quod desu&sententid dee eo- 
sis set, pcenitendum censeo. 

Socratem accueaHmt, quod corrumr 
p eret, <f^. 



Ignosce mihi, quod scribam. 
Maledicere homini, cur fecerit, <^ 

MuUa mihi veniebant in mentem^ 
quamobrem putarem, <Jrc. 

Gr alias ago, quod me {hoc facere) 
coegisti. 

Magna tua est culpa, qui hoc fceeris^ 

Nor. 

Nor any thing, nor any body, nor any 
where, nor ever, nor any {nee quid- 
quam, quisouam, uaquam, unquam^ 
uUus (or outsquam). 

Nor scarcely any {neque uUusfere). 



* The exceptions are, (1) When the negative is to be emphatic, et semper me 
^tdt et a atvdiis nostris non abhorret: (2) When et non or oe non:=nat 
^naiker or much more = ac non potius (the potius being often expressed), si res 
^erba postularet, ac non pro se ips: loqucretur. 
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EvausH. 
IB. Hardly any. 
Hardly any body. 

16. Your ) 

Hit > accompliBhments. 
Their S 

17. AfTBE with the fMrficijnal mbd, 

la moatlv tranalated by the perf. 
participle. 



18L It la kind In you to aak me, Ac 



19. I ahall aceompUahteftai; Ac 



20. If they happen to do, Ac. 

21. It ia aacribed, Ac. (of a general 

truth). 

22. ilnd (Acn Aristotle ! (i. e. ia not he 

a case in point 1 Ac. in appeals 
Introduced in an argument.) 

23. A. M righl in saying. 

24. From which. 

26. It seems likely [enough] that he 

will call, Ac. 
26. Jbr—no^, Ac. 



27. A atrange fury 



28. Muet (of a necessary Inference). 
See to what a condition the state 

muat come. 
He mud have made great progress. 
What progress he must have made ! 

29. To be on the point of being killed. 

To be on the point to run. 

30. JtOf sic are often used where they 

seem superfluous, e. g. 
(I) With verbs of hearing^ learnings 
{Mrmingt daubtine^ <f«. — ^They are 
then generally followed by the in- 
fin. (if the verb would otherwise 
be so constructed), or with ut and 
the subj. 



(2) Also in adverbial sentences of 
equality : He thinks as he speaks. 
To do any thing as if, Ac. 
It ia as is said. 

31. In ^ cast of the Nervli. 

32. Participial substantive with 'in- 

stead of.* 



Latui. 

Props nuUuis. 
Nemo fere. 

Somjetatus : * the accomplishmenls 
uhieh are in yoUj him, ihem,' Ac. 

' (Eng.) After kaving suffered (or stif- 
feting this, I went, Ac. 
Cat.) Having suffered this^ I went, 
Ac. 
' (Eng.) After consuming the com, he 

went, Ac. 
' (Lat.) The com being eonswned, he 
I went, Ac. 
You act kindly indeed, (in) that yoa 

aak me. 
(Jacis amice tu quidem, quod me rogaa^ 

Ac.) 
(Often) I shall accompliah that {Jute of 
iUua)f quodf Ac. : i. e. the dem. pron. 
is often inserted. 
If perchance they do, Ac. {si forte). 
It is wont {solei} to be aacribed 

(Clften: not always.) 
What Aristotle 1 
Quid Aristoteles ? 

A. righOu saya {rede). 

Often * twunce :* unde. 

He seems about-to-call {videiur voca 
turtS). 

Neque enim : but non enim is not un' 
common even In Cic. ; and is to ba 
preferred, when there Is any anti- 
thesis : 1. e. when followed by a * but.' 

A certain strange fury {quidam after the 
adj. — ^this addition of quidam to an 
adj. is very common). 

Cic. often tranalates this by putare. 

Vide quern in locum rempumicam pen- 
turam putetis, 

Putandus est multum profecisse. 

duos progresaus eum putamus fecisse 1 

Jn so esse ut interficeretur ; or with 

, part In rus with Jam. 

Jam cursurum esse. 

Examples. — 1. iSic a msgoribus suisac- 
ceperant, tanta esse beneficia, Ac. 
C. — 2, duum sibi ita persuasissel 
ipse, meas — literas, Ac,{unthinfin.) 
C,—3, Se itaa. patribus didieissey ui 
magis virtute quam dolo contend- 

erent. C«*. — 4. Jta Helvetioa 

institutes esse, ut consuerlnt, Ac 

CeBs.—6, Jta enim definit, tU pertur- 
batiosit. 

Ita sentit ut loquitur. 
Jta facere aliquid — tanquam. 
Est ita ut didtur. 
In NervUa, 
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English. 
(1) Instead of reading, <&c. 



(2) Why do you laugh instead of 
crying? 
33. Participial subst. with 'farfromJ 

(1) Far from doing this, he does that, 

Ac, 

(2) To he far from doing any thing. 

(3) To be not far from doings Ac. 



34. (1) A, B, C, and such, dc. ) 

similar, dc. J 

(2) A, B, C, and the rest. > 
—_ — others. J 

35. Despairing. 



36. Not very ancient. 



37. The most wretched afafftf^aftffl. 

38. Ttio very celebrated Cimm). 



Latdt. 
Quumpoaaitj or quum dtheat l^ 

fertf &c., according as the thing not 
one was a duty omitted^ or merely 
a thing that might have been done. 
Cur rides ac non potiuo lacrima- 
risl 

(1) T\intum aheat tU—ut (with subi.)— 
. or, if the v^rb has ti*not* with it, 

tanhan abeat ut — ut n&—quidemj Ac 

(2) Longe abeaae viy dc. (e. g. ille lon- 
gissime aberity vi credat, dc.) 

(3) PatUumj haud or non miUium, or 
hand procul ahesse, ut, dc. 

Obs. The abeaae is to be used im- 
peraonaUy, 

A, B, C, such. 

similar. 

A, B, C, the rest. 

A, B, C, others. 

Since he despairs. ^ Consider which 

Since ha despaired. > form should be 

(Quum with subj.) 3 used. 

Not ao ancient, non ita antiquus : but 
non valde, non admodum^ are not bar- 
barous, as some teach. 

The most wretched atate qf ail. 

i Cicero^ a very celebrated man. 

{ Clcfsro, ,vir ctaTimimuM, 



MEMORIAL LINES« 



1. CDiUinertt UM of things we like, 
But aocidU when evils strike. 

t. ^om nemo let me never see ) ^ ^^^ ^^ 

3. For crime let crimen never come, 
But eceluMj/acinue^JiagUium, 

4. When the word <m«n' ftieans 'eoieUeres* these 
Should rendered be by miliUa. 

B. The bo7 has but a stupid head, 
Who always for ti^btU^ puts ted 
Or a< : for other meanings * 6u/ ' has got i 
' On/y,* 'except,* 'at lead* and < wAo' with 'laot* 

(See Caution 11.) 

9 A boy who is thoughtful is never perplext 

By therCs meaning ' at that time ' and ' therefore ' and ' next.' 

(See Caution 21.) 

7. In 'Oiieie life* let * «^ ' with « Zj/e ' agree ; 
Hocy id or illvui barbarous would be. 

8. In '«o many apiece* leave apiece quite alone ; 
But of numerals use a distributive one. 

9. After these impersonals vt 
Or ne will be correctly put : 
Contingity evenity or accidUty 
With restaty reliquum eat and^S^.^ 

10. Let 'that* translated be by qiiOy 
When with comparatives it does go. 

11. Vereor nty I fear he wUl; 
Vereor tUy 1 fear he won*t : 
Turn fut. by mbjunctive present 
Mier fear: foiget it donx 

12. Bv ut translate infinitive 

With tuky commandy advieey and etrive.t 
But never be this rule forgot : 
Put ne for ut when there's a not. 



• So after eeqtUtur sometimes. 

b Under ask are included b^y prayy beseechy <&c. % under comm am)^ diairg% 
Hreety Ac. ; under advisb, exhorty admoniehy perntade, impel, induce, do. 



VERSUS MEMORIALES 



1. SuMiMus usurif capimusque ut posstdeamtta i > 
pRENDUNTXTRQUB monu volumus quscunque tenere, 

2. dui qutBril reperit, non qiuBsUa iNVENii7NTX7R.b 

3. Navis, equus, currusque ye hunt ; portabit asellus 
Pondera, poRTABUNTque humeri : leviora feruntub. 
LsBva oerit clipeum, vcstesque geruxtur et arma. 

4. Tu succENDE rogum ; taedas accendb facesque. 

6. VUia DESPiciMus : contemne pericula, miles ; 
Sperne voluptcUeSffoedaaque libidinis escaa,^ 

6. Pars ORJs est litxts : retinentur flumina rifis. 

7. Claum aut ttcta aperi : patefit quod reaUU apertum.\ 

8. Rarius ikterdum quam NONNUNauAH esse memento. 

9. Olim prtB/eri^um spectatque ^^rum.* 

10. Bis terque augebit, minuet bis terye notatum. 

11. Mens JBGRA est, corpitfque jsorum : decoTTX^resolo 
^GROTUM dicas : nunt animalia tantum. 
MoRBiDA, non hominee : hoec tu discrimina serves. 

12. De spatio nusquam dicas, de tempore kunquam . 

13. Plbbs tciacUf jubet at populus, censetque benatvcl 

14. Nemo ablatimim nee habet, nee habet gemtioum | ^^,^jf*^' 

15. Particulas m, ecqiUd^ nin^ ne num pobte sequatur.r 



> But capere arma occurs as well as mvure arma. 

b This is true of reperire^ but invenire is the general tenn for 'Jtnding, even 
after search or examinahon. 

Despicerb relates to what we might value or respect: contemnbee to what 
we miffht/ear or think important: bpbrnbrb to what we might accept^ or to ol> 
jects that we might pursue. 

d Hence aperire os {neYer patefacere) : oeulos aperire or patefacere: 
portas (JoreSf ostium) aperire or patefacere ; viam aperire^ (for one occasion), 
patefacere {to throw U open). Aperire is also *tomaK^ -- - - 



Kea thing visible.* Patefor^ 
cere'often implies the pemianeni removal of obstacles. 
• Hence olimr^formerlyf informer days once upon, a Hme^ and hereafter, 
t That is, perhaps or perchance must never he forte (^vXfortasse with indie.) 
except after the particles «, Ac. The real meaning oi forte is * by acadenJl^* ^by 
chance^* and it does not lose this meaning after «», Ac. : this is aiso the original 
meaning of perchance^ perhaps. 

14 



814 VERSUS KEMOEIALBS. 

16. Dat -/Icio, -ficior, -faao sed dat tibi -fioJ 

17. Quicquid habet pennas 'yoluceib' oomplectitur ; auus 
Magna avia est : oscbm prsdicit voce futora. 

18. Ne poUua quam mm post dum^ modo, dummodo dicas. 

19. Kt marbum et morbi spectat medieamina sajio : 
jEgrotum mspkob spectat nudicuinque peritum. 

20. * Atque igitur* pravum est HgUurqut;^ — 'iDpoQus' Latiai>in OfSt.i» 

21.* Major ad hue' Rome,dicebat serior aetas : 

Cum Cicerone *eUam* sed tu, et cum Caesare dicaa.! 

22. Festinare potes nimhim : propebabb virorum est 
Optatam quicunque volunt contingere metam. 

23. Rectius innavem qVL&mnave imponere dicas: 
Dicere sed nart, scribas si carmina, fas est.) 

24. Quod cemi* procul esse potest : quae hngitu absunt 
Humanum effugient rerum discrimina visum.k 

25. * Non^^pariter • vites : * non — €Bque * dicere faa est 

26. Nee {neqtu) *vero* habeat post se : non accipit auUtn. 

27. Particulas tit, ne recte neu, neve sequuntur.i 

28. ExiMO quae mala sunt ; adimo bona ; demeee possum 
Quidlibei :— haec teneas justo discrimine verba. 



r That is, the compounds oifacio that retain the a, have JUi in the passive. 
Conjtcu) has confidor^ according to the rule here given : but also somciimM 
ymfieri. 

h That is, never use igUwr when 'coneeqventiy* or ^tiurefore' follows 'andf 
but ideo: — et ideo^ atque ideOf or ideogue. 

i That is, etiam is the classical word for 'etiU' or ' yei,* with comparativea i 
not adkuc, 

J MUUee in navem imponure. Css. Liv. : nave^ Suet.— «ar in <s, Ov. 

k Proevlt far off but within 9ighi; longe, aohioffBBioheouiqf' 9lgfli^ 

I But t^Cj neqtteture sometimes found : e. g. Liv. 24) 3. 



VOCABULAUT, 



ehy = anybody 

Bthg = anything 

ci a alicui 

qft = aliqulL 

cs » allcujus 

qd = aliquid 

qo = aliquo 



qm ss aliquem 
qrm = aliquorum 
qs = aliquoB 

* means that the phrase is not fouiMl 
in the classics, though probably 
correct. 



Abuse, Y. (qd, re perverse uti or abuti ; 
or immodice, ihtemperanter, inso- 
lenter abuti, when the a. lies in ex- 
cess : e. g^ to a, = trespass on a 
man's indulgence or patience, in> 
dulgenti&, patienti^ cs immodice 
abuti). To a. a person = fail at 
(conviciis qm consectari or inces- 
sere). To load or cover a man 
with a., to heap every kind of a. on 
a man (omnibus maledictis qm 
Texare; omnia maledicta in qm 
conferre). To fling a. at a man 
(maledicta in qm conjcere). To 
overwhelm aby with a. (qm contu- 
meliis operire atque opprimere). 

Abufe (usus or abusus perversus). 
An a. as a bad custom (mos pra- 
vus). To remove abuses j(mores 
pravoB abolcre). 

Access, To have a. to athg (habere 
aditum ad qd) : to aby (ci ad qm 
aditus patet). He is easy of a. 
(aditus ad eum est facilis). He is 
easy of a. to private individuals 
(faciles aditus sunt ad eum privato- 
rum). He is difficult of a. (aditus 
ad eum sunt difficiliores). An a. 
of fever (accessio febris). I grant 
a. to me to everybody (omnibus 
'conveniendi mei potestatem facio). 

Accessible (facilis accessu : of places). 
He is a. tc flatterers, or flattery 



(qm or facilem aditum ad aurea 
ejus adulatores habent) 

Acclamations, To receive athg with 
a.'s (plausu et clamore prosequi 
qd). 

Account (ratio). To look through an 
a. (rationem cognoscere, inspicere). 
To go through a man's accounts ; 
to examine them carefully (cs ra* 
tiones excutere, dispungere). The 
debtor and creditor a.*s balance , 
(par est ratio e. g. acceptorum et 
datorum, accept! et expensi). To 
state and balance a.'s (rationes con- 
ficere et consolidare). To compare 
a.'s (rationes conferre). To bring 
a sum of money to a. (pecuniam in 
rationem inducere). To demand 
an a. from aby (rationem ab qo re- 
petere). To render an a. (rationem 
reddere with gen, of thing). To 
call upon a man to give an a. of 
his life (ab qo vits rationem re- 
poscere). 

Acquit, To be unanimously acquit- 
ted (omnibus sentontiis absolvi). 

Advantage ; Benefit To gain, 6fb • 
rive a. or b. from athg (utilitatem or 
fructum ex q& re capere or perci- 
pere). It is to my a. (est e re melt, 
or est in rem meam). 

Advice, To give a. (ci consilium 
dare). To ask a. of aby (petera 
consilium ab qo). To follow aby's 
a. (sequi cs consilium: cs consilio 
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Qti t). To do athg by aby's a. (qd I 
faeere 6e or ex cm oooiailio). 

Advocate (advocatoi, one who oaMtoU 
ed with his advice ; patronoi, one 
who pleaded the cause). To em- 
ploy or engage an a. (adoptare sibi 

• patronum or defensoreniii/ Me ;)er- 
eon is accused : deferre caumun ad 
patronum). 

AJUuence, To IWe in a. (in omnium 
rerum abuidanti^ yivere. Circum- 
flaere omnibas copiis atque in om- 
nium rerum abundanti^ vivere. C. 
AnL 15). 

Affront, To put an a. on aby (con- 
tumeliam ci imponere). To look 
upon athg aa an a. (qd in or ad 
contumeliam accipere). 

Alms, To beg for a. from aby (sti- 
pcm emendicare ab qo). To live by 
a. (alienft, misericordilk Tivere). To 
give a. (stipem spargere, largiri). 

dimbition. To be ambitious; to be 
led by a. (gloria duci, ambitione 
teaeri). From a. or ambitious mo- 
tives (glorift. ductus). To be fired 
with a. (ambitione accensum ease). 

Answer, To receive an a. (respon- 
sum ferre, auferre). I received for 
a. (responsum est). To a. (if by 
Utter, rescribere). To return no 
a. (nullum responsum dare). To a. 
not a word (nullum yerbum re- 
spondere). 

Appetite, To have a good a. (liben- 
ter cibum sumere, 0/ an invalid: 
libenter ocBnare). To have no a. 
(* cibum fastidire). To give a man 
an a. ; produce an a. (appetentiam 
cibi faeere, pnestare, invitare). To 
get an a. by walking (opsonare am- 
bulando famem). 

Arrival, To be impatient for—- or look 
forward with impatience to aby's a. 
(cs adventum non mediocriter cap- 
tare). 

Audience, To grant aby an a. 
(admittere qm). To have an a. 
(admitti; aditum ad qm habere), 
tfefore a numerous a. (frequentibus 
anditoribus ; magna avdientium ce- 
lebritate). 



t Alto CM consilio ol>>«ii\perare. 



B 

Baggage (sarclne, baggage 0/ indi, 
vtdual soldiers; im^imenia, of 
the army generally). To take th€ 
b. (impedimenta capere: impedi- 
mentis potiri). To strip the enemy 
of all their b. (omnibus impedimen- 
tis hostes ezuere). To lose one's 
b. (impedimenta amittere: impedi- 
menCls exui). I0 fight whilst en- 
cumbered with one's b. (sub onero 
confligere). To attack the enemy 
whilst they are encumbered with 
thoir baggage, before they have 
disencumbered themselves of their 
b. (hostes sub sarclnis adoriri). To 
hide their b. in the wood (impedi 
menta in silvas abdere). To plun 
der the b. (impedimenta diripere.) 

Banish, Banishment, To banish ; to 
drive into banishment ^exsilio affi- 
cere, in exsilium ejicere, pellere, 
expellere, agere, ex urbe or civitate 
pellere, expellere, ejicere. ex urbe 
exturbare. de civitate ejicere. In 
Roman law ci aquA, et igni inter- 
dicere, to compel a man to go into 
b, by forbidding aby to give him 
fire or water: he kept the rank 
of a Roman citizen, but lost all 
its privileges and honors; rele- 
gare, to send him to a fixed place, 
but without loss of rank or goods ; 
doportare, to banish him for life to 
some desert spot, with loss of rank 
and property : this kind of b. be- 
longed to the times of the Ctesars), 
To banish aby for ten years (rele- 
gare*in decem annos). To b. aby 
to an island for life (deportare in 
insulam). To b. from the society 
of men (relegare ab hominibus) 
To recall from b. (revocare de or 
ab exsilio, reducere de exsilio, iu 
patriam revocare or restituere). — 
To return from b. (exsilio redire). 

Battle, A b. by land (prcelium tei 
restre) ; by sea (proBlium navale ; 
pugna navalis). A long and severe 
b. was fought (puguatum est diii 
atque acriter). To draw an army 
out in b. array . to offiur K (exer« 
citnm n aciem educere). To bo 
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gin the b. ; to join b. (praBlium com- 
mitteret). To fight a b. (praBlium 
or pugnam facere or edere). To 
renew the b. (i. e^ after an inter' 
val: pugnam repetere). To re- 
store the b. ; to restore the fortune 
of the day (pugnam novam into- 
grare, prcelium redintegrare or reno- 
vare : generally of fresh troops 
arriving). To renew the b. the 
next day (postero die pugnam ite- 
rare). To win the b. (prcelio or 
pugnd. superiorem discedere * victo- 
rem prcelio excedere). To win a b. 
(secundo Marte pugnare : rem pros- 
pere gerere). To lose the b. (pug- 
nd, inferiorera discedere: proelio 
viuci or superari). To lose a b. 
(adverse Marte pugnare : rem male 
gerere). To offer aby b. (ci pug- 
naudi potestatem facere). To fight 
a pitched b. (dimicare). 

Benefit. See Advantage, 

Blame. I am to b. (mea culpa est). 
Nobody is to b. but myself (culpa 
mea propria est). To lay or throw 
the b. on aby (culpam or causam 
in qm conferre, transferre : the lat' 
ter of removing it from one^s self, 
vertere). One throws the b. on an- 
other (causam alter in alterum con- 
fert). To be to b. fin noxft. esse or 
teneri ; in culpd, esse). 

Blood. To stanch b. (sanguinem 
sistere, supprimere, cohibere). To 
thirst for b. (sanguinem sitire). To 
cost aby much b. (multo sanguine 
ci stare). To shed one's b. for one's 
country (sanguinem, pro patrift, pro- 
fundere; sanguinem suum patrisB 
largiri). To be connected with aby 
by the ties of b. : to be related to 
aby (sanguine cum qo conjunctum 
esse : sanguine attingere qm). To 
do athg in cold b. (consulto et cogi- 
tatum facere qd). To shed b. (csb- 
dem or sanguinem facere : commit 
murder). My own flesh and b. 
(i. e. children: viscera mea or 
nostra). To take some b. from aby, 
to bleed aby (ci sanguinem mit- 
tere). 



t Or manum conserere. 



Body. The liody \b worn out, e g 

with labors, diseases (conficitor). 
Bury, Buried, Burial, See FuneriA 



Calamity, Affliction, MisfortunSi 
Misery. C, visits aby (affligit qm 
calamitas). To contrive aby's mis- 
ery or c. (calamitatem ci machi- 
nari). To fall into a. (in calamita- 
tem incidere). Misfortune happens 
(accidit calamitas). To be in afilic- 
tion or misery (in malis esse or ja- 
cere ; malis urgeri : in miserift, esse 
or versari). To be the cause of a 
man's misery or misfortune (cala- 
mitatem ci afferre, inferre, impor- 

- tare). To alleviate aby's a. (cp 
calamitatem levare). To ward off 
a. from aby (qm prohibere calami- 
tate, or a calamitate defendere). 
To pine away in a. or misery (in 
calamitate tabescere). To be born 
to misery (miseriis ferendis natum 
esse). To suffer a misfortune, un- 
dergo a. (calamitatem capere, ac- 
cipere, subire). To bear a misfor- 
tune (calamitatem ferre, tolerare). 
To be cast down by ' misfortune 
(calamitati or ad calamitatem ani- 
mum submitteret). 

Circumstances, According to c.'s 
(pro re. pro re natd — ex or pro 
tempore). Trifling c. (parve res, 
parva momenta : the latter of points 
on which athg turns), C.'s of the 
time (tempera (pi.) : temporum ra- 
tio: temporum vincula. C, Fam 
X.6). 

Cloud. The heavens are covered with 
c.'s (caelum nubibus obducitur). 

Cold, To be able to endure c. (algo- 
ris, frigdris patientem esse). To be 
benumbed with c (gelu torpere). 

Copy, see Example, 

Corn : Provisions, Com is rising or 
getting up (annSna carior fit ; in- 
gravescit, incenditur): is falling 
(laxat or levLturl). To keep back 



t Brut, in Gic. Ep. II, 3, 3. Liv SS, S5. 

X Hence, to lower the jrice of c, anno* 
ram levare or laxare; to raise it, keep 
or force it up, incendere— a2fo oxcando 
facere, flagellare. 
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their e. (annonam or finimentiim 
oomprimere). To be straitened for 
pnmaionfl : to be in want of c. (re 
fnunentari^ laborare). ProvlBtons 
are scarce (annonft. laboratur). To 
get in a better snpply of c, to 
remedy their deficient supply of c. 
(rei framentarifli mederi : rem fra- 
mentariam expedire). To order 
the states to bring in so much c. 
(fimmentum imperare ciyitatibus). 
DeamesB, cheapness of p. (annonie 
caritas, YUitas). 



Dtmger, Endanger, Peril To un- 
dergo d. (pericolum oblre, adire, 
•ubire, soscipere). To expose one's 
4elf to d. (in periculum se ofkne, se 
inferre, in discrimen se conferre» 
iuferre, or objiceret). To peril one's 
life for aby (inferre se in periculum 
capitis atque vito discrimen pro cs 
salute). To bring aby into d. : to 
endanger (qm in periculum or dis- 
crimen adducere, deducere, vocare) : 
into great or extreme d. (multum 
periculi ci inferre : magnum, sum- 
mum, maximum in periculum qm 
adducere). To bring the state into 
extreme d. (rempublicam in pras- 
ceps dare). To seek or endeavor 
to bring aby into d. (periculum ci 
intendere or moliri). To be in d. 
(in periculo esse or yersari, in dubio 
esse —0/ life). To be in extreme 
d. of things (m maximum pericu- 
lum et extrenmm peeue discrimen 
adductum esse — of things : in pne- 
clpiti esse ; in extreme situm esse). 
To share d.'s (pericula communi- 
care). D.'s threaten aby: or aby 
is threatened with d. (instant ci 
pciicula. from aby, ab qo). At 
my own risk (meo periculo). To 
ward off d. from aby (periculum ab 
qo prohibere ; propulsare). There 
is d. that (periculum est ne). At 
his own risk and expense (sumptu 
periculoque sue). To fall into d. 
(in periculum venire, incidere). 



t iVbi se pericalo exponere. 



Athg is endangexdd (qd in discri 
men venit). 

Darkness; Dark: Obscurity, Oh- 
scare. To make athg dark (ci rei 
tenebras obdncere ; or obecuritalena 
et tenebras ofiiindere). To be or 
remain in dari[nesB; to btf yeflCed 
in obscurity (in tenebris latere ; ob- 
scuritate myolntum latdre). To be 
buried in impenetrable daikness 
(crassis occultatnm et circumfosiim 
tenebris latere). Bom of an ob- 
scure family; of obscure origin 
(obscoro loco natus, obscnria ortus 
majoribus). To explain what ii 
obscure (res obscuras explanare: 
res involutes explicare). 

Death, Die, To die a violent d 
(violentft, morte perire). To die by 
his own hands: commit suicide 
(su& se mixu interficere: mortem 
sibi consciscere, or inferre). To 
meet d. with resignation (leqac 
animo mortem oppetere: fidenti 
animo ad mortem gradi). To seek 
or court d. (mortem expetere). To 
meet an honorable d. (honeste 
occumbere). To punish with d 
(morte multare ; supplicio afficere) 
The punishment is d. (ci rei sup- 
plicium const^tutum est). To con- 
demn to d. (capitis or capite dam- 
nare, condemnare). To die of 
athg (ex q& re mori). To starve 
himself to d. (per inediam a yit4 
discedere). To die of laughter, or 
burst with I. (risu ptene emori, Ter, 
risu psne corruere. C.) To read 
one's self to d. (in stndiis mori). 

Desire : Longing : Regret To les- 
sen the regret that athg causei 
(lenire desiderium quod qs ex qt re 
capit). To renew regret, or long- 
ing (desiderium refricare). To pine 
away with a longing d. (desideric 
confici or tabescere). To excite 01 
kindle the d. (cupiditatem incen- 
dere). 

Disease, III, Bad Health, Relapse, 
Poorly, Disorder, Sickness, Sick 
To fall ill (morbo affici, tentari^ 
corripi). To catch a d., to fall ill 
of a disorder (morbum nancisci ; in 
morbum cade re, incidere). Tc fall 
into bad health (in adversam yal^ 
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tudiDem iucidere) To "be danger- 
ously ill (in pericolosum morbum 
implicari). To be severely ill 
(gravi or graviore morbo implicari). 
To have bad health (infirmd. atque 
egr& valetudine es&e). To be poor- 
ly (leviter sgrotare, minus belle 
Talere). To have a disease in his 
feet, reins, &c. (ex pedibus, reni- 
bus laborare ; pedibus sgrum esse). 
To have or sufier from a disease 
that must end fatally (segrotare 
mortifere; mortifero morbo affec- 
tum esse, urgeri; novissimd. vale- 
tudine conflictari). To be sick or 
diseased in mind (ab animo segrum 
3sse). To recover from a sickness 
(ex morbo convalescere). To die 
of disease (morbo mori, a morbo 
perire ; in morbum implicitum mori 
or discedere). To recover one's 
strength' after a disease (ex morbo 
recreari; vires recolligere). To 
have a relapse (in morbum recidere : 
de integro in morbum incldere). 
To be afHicted with a d. (morbo 
affici; afiligi, afflictari, tentari). 
To treat a disease ; or use a treat- 
ment, employ a method of cure to 
A d. (morbo curationem adhibere : 
to a persoUi curationem adhibere 
ad qm). To apply, use, or employ 
remedies agst d.'s (morbis remedia 
adhibere : fig. morbis animi). 

E. 

Endanger, see Danger. 

Error, Mistake To cause a«m. 
(errorem gignere, creare). To be 
in e. : labor under a m. (in errore 
esse or versan). To see one's m. 
(erratum suum agnoscere). To lead 
aby into e. (qm in errorem inducere 
or conjicere). To remove aby's m. 
(errorem ci eriper^ extorquere). 
From a mistaken notion (errore 
captus). 

Example, Instance, Warning, Copy, 
To produce an e. (exem| lum sup- 
ponere, proponere). To have an e. 
for imitation in one's own family 
(domesticum habere exemplum ad 
imitaAdum). To propose aby^ e. 
for imitation (proponere ci exem- 



plum ad imitandnm). To set a 
badt e. to others (mali esse exem- 
pli). To follow aby's e. (sequi ci 
exemplum or auctoritatem). Ta 
take w. by aby ; to take o. by abj 
(capere sibi exemplum de qa; en 
quo sumere sibi exemplum). Tc 
set up in any person a pernicious e 
(prodere in qo pemiciosum exem- 
plum). To form or fashion one's 
self after aby's e. (se formare in 
mores cs). To set an e. of severity 
(^exemplum severitatis edere). For 
example, as an instance (exempli 
caus&). To send a copy of my 
letter to aby (literarum exemplum 
ci or ad qm mittere). To set an e. 
(exemplum prsebere, prodere). 

Excuse, Plea. To admit of an e 
(excusationem habere or qd excu- 

- eationis). To admit of some e. (ha- 
bere qd excusationis). My igno- 
rance may be pleaded in e. : I may 
be excused on the ground of igno- 
rance (est mihi excusatio inscientisB). 
To plead bad health in e. (excusare 
morbum or T^letudinem). To de- 
fend one's self from any charge by 
.pleading or urging athg; or, on 
the plea of athg (qd cs rei excusa- 
tione defendere). To accept an e. 
(excusationem or satisfactiouem ac- 
cipere). To reject or not accept 
an e. (excusationem non accipere 
or probare). To e. one's self to 
aby's satisfaction (satisfacere ci) 
The plea of necessity is a valid or 
complete excuse for aby (necessita- 
tis excusatio qm facile defendit). 

Expectation ; Expect, To lead men 
to e. athg (facere exspectationem 
cs rei). To cause or raise in aby 
an eager e. of athg, to make aby 
eagerly expect athg (magnam ex- 
spectationem cs rei ci movere,! 
commovcre, dare, afierre : qm in ex- 
spectationem adducere). To raise 
an e. (exspectationem concitare). 
A person satisfies or ccmes up to 
men's e.'s (opinioni horiinum re« 



t Pessimi for very bad. 
t Also6.e: quantum tu mihi moves w 
spectationem de sermrne BibulL 
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tiafaeit: 9urpaM»e9 them, ■operat. 
disappoints them, fallit). To sur- 
pan e. (eispectationem Tincere). 



Fate, All will Buffer the same f. 
(omnea enudem fortune ezltum 
latori suiit). To eabmit calmly to 
my f., whatever it may be (qaem- 
cumque cammi fortona invexerit, 
quiete ferre). To be prepared for 
my f.| whatever it may be (ad 
omnem eventom paratmn ease). 
If you are fated to — (ri tibi fatum 
est, with infin,) The blows or 
storms of f. (fulmina fortune). 
Miserable, unhappy f. (fortuna ma- 
la, afflicta, misera). Happy, pros- 
perous f. (fortuna prospera, secun- 
da, florens). 

Favorite, My f. Dicearchus (deli- 
cie mee, Dicearchus). That f. 
Pauetius of yours (Panetius ille 
tuus). 

Fivor, To be in aby's f. (in gratis 
cs or cum qot esse, g^tioeum esse 
ci or apud qm). To be in high f. 
with aby (cs gratift. florere). To 
obtain aby's f (se in gratiam ponere 
apud qm ; gratiam cs sibi coltigere 
or conciliare). To court aby°s f. 
(gratiam cs aucupari). To forfeit 
aby's f. by abusing it (gratiam cs* 
eifundere). To restore aby to an- 
other's f., to reconcile aby to an- 
other (qm cum qo in gratiam redu- 
c^re, reconciliare, restituere). To 
receive or take again into f. (in 
gratiam recipere). To lose aby's f. 
/gratiam cs amittere. gratift, cs ex- 
<jidere). To recover aby's f. (cs 
gratiam recuperare). To give a 
verdict in aby's f. (secundum qm 
^dicare or litem dare). To bring 
a man into great t with aby (qm 
apud qm magnU in gratid. ponere). 
'To ask as a f. (benencii gidtieque 
loco petere, ut, &c.) : to ^tt tnt as a 
'. (beneficii gratieque caus I couce- 
dere). 

fingers. See Hand, 

t With WTjhody (apud oranes). . 



I Flight, Hy, flee. Escape, Rout, Ta 
betake one's self to f. (m fugam se 
conferre, dare, or conjicere). To 
put to f. (in foffam dare, verleroi 
convertere, conjicere). To root 
(profligare). To cut off aby's t 
(fugam ci claudere or intercludere) 
To seek for safety by t (fug& salu* 
tem petere). To save one's self of 
escape by f. (ex fug& evadere, fugt 
se eripere). There is no other 
escape fm this thing (alia fnga 
.lujus rei non est). To fly in com- 
plete disorder to their camp (fng& 
effus& castra petere). To fly any- 
where (fugH locum petere: confu- 
gere or fugam capessere qo). To 
fly away secretly, to abscond (fu^ 
se subtrahere : clam se subducere). 
Funeral, Burial, Bury, To honor 
aby with a splendid f. (ampk>, ap- 
paratissimo, &c. funere efllerre). 
To bury aby with military honors 
(militari honesto funere humare) 
To bury aby alive (qm vivnm de- 
fodere). To be buried alive (vivum 
ierrk obrui). To be deprived of 
burial (sepulchro carSre). To be 
buried in oblivion (oblivione obrui, 
obrtltum esse) : in the waves (nndia 
obrui or hauriri). 

G. 

Gain, Profits. To make g. of aby 
(questnm facere in qo) : of athgt 
(lucrum facere ex q& re). To oh- 
tain immense profits (magnosques- 
tos predasque facere). To turn 
athg to profit (qunstui hnbdre qd) 
To count athg g. (in lucre qd po- 
nere: putare esse de lucre, depu- 
tare esse in lucre). 

Glory, Renown. To gain g., renown, 
credit, Slc (laudem sibi pardre ar 
colligere, glbriam querere, conse- 
qui, adipisci). To have an eye to 
g. in every thing, or make glory 
his first object (omnia ad gloriam 
revocare). To cover a man with 
immortal glo^y (immortali glorilk 
qm afficore, Sv^mpiteme glorie qm 
commendare). 

Graft. To g. a tree (arborem inae- 
rere. surculum arbori inaerere). To 
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g. u good pear on a wild stock 
(piruin bonam in piram silvaticam 
insererc). 
Orafting, insitio. 

H. 

Hand, Traditional, Fingers, Art, 
To have a work, = book, in h. 
(opus in manibus habere)/ To 
take in one's h.*a (in manus sumere 
qd). To hold athg in one's h. 
(manu tenere qd). To have aby 
at h. t. e. to help one (habere sibi 
qm ad manum). The question 
which is now under discussion 
(quiBstio qusB nunc in manibus est). 
To be placed in our own h.'s, to be 
in our power (esse in nostrft manu). 
To give in : to drop my hands, t. e. 
in confession of defeat (dare ma- 
nus). Traditional (per manus tra- 
ditust). To wrest athg out of aby*s 
h.'s (extorquere qd ci de manibus). 
To let the lucky opportunity slip 
through one's fingers (fortuuam ex 
manibus dimittere). Athg slips 
through one's fingers (fugit, elabi- 
tur, or excidit qd e manibus: also 
elabiCur de manibus). Not to stir 
or move a finger for athg (cs rei 
caus& manum nou vertere). A city 
strongly fortified by art (urbs maun 
munitissima). To lay h.'s on aby 
(manum, manus afiferre, inferre, in- 
jicere ci). Not to lay h-'s on aby, to 
keep your h.'s off aby (manus ab- 
stinere a qo). The matter is en- 
tirely in your h.'sl (hujus rei potes- 
tas oranis in vobis sita est). To die 
by one's own h.'s (see Death), 

Health (valetudo : if by itself, it is 
mostly equivalent to good h., which 
•> bona, prospera, firma valetudo). 
To take care, or some care, of 
one's h. (valetudini parcere; vale- 
tudiuem curare: valetudini tribu- 
ere qd). To take great care of 
your h. (valetudini tue servire). 
For your h.'s sake (corporis tuendi 
caus&). To neglect, or take no 



t E. g, religiones {teligious obtervanees) 
per manus traditae. 

t 80, to be placed in ymr haitdSf in vestrA 
1 situm ess^ 

14* 



care of, one's Ii. (valetudiuem neff* 
ligere: valetudini parum parcere)* 
To drink aby's good h. (salutem oi 
propinaie, Plant. *amicum nomi* 
natim vocare in bibeudo). Bad h 
(adversa, sg^a, infirma valetudo) 
Your weak h. o: weak state of h 
(ista imbeciilitas valetudinis tutt). 
[Obs. after curatio, • excusatio, ox- 
cusare, ^c. valetudo = bad health, 
just as in, ** to excuse himself ou 
the ground of his health," **h\M 
health will not sufiTer him, ^e." 
it is implied that bad health m 
meant] To enjoy good h. (honk 
valetudine uti: excellent, optim&). 
To be in an indifferent state of h 
(valetudine minus commodd. uti 
To injure one's h. by the neglect 
of one's usual exerc«>e (valetudinem 
tutermissis exercitationibus amit- 
tere). I am recovering my h 
(melior fio valetudine). H. is re- 
established (confirmatur). To be 
in good h. (recte valere) : in better 
health (melius valere). To enjoy 
good h. (prosperitate valetudinis uti). 

Helm, Steer. To take the h. (ad 
gubernaculum accedere). To sit 
at the h. (sedere in puppi clavum- 
que tenere. C.fig, of a statesman). 
To sit at the h. of the state (ad gu- 
bemacula reipublicie sedere). To 
steer the vessel, the state (gu- 
bemacula reipublicee tenere). To 
seize the h. of the state (gubema- 
cula reipublicoB prendere). To 
drive or cast aby from the h. of the 
state (qm a gubemaculis reipubli- 
csB repellere or dejicere). To with- 
draw from or quit the helm (a gu- 
bemaculis recodere). 

Honor. To be held in h. (esse in 
honore: of persons and things) 
To hold in h. (in honore habere) 
To bestow h.'s on aby for athg 
(honores ci habere pro q& re : ho- 
nores dare or deferre propter qm 
rem). To load aby with h.'s (qm 
honore augere, ornare, decorare). 
To lavish h-'s upon al y (effundere, 
si ita vis,t honores in qm). To be* 



t These words show that this "vtaB an 
'incommon expression. 
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stow diTiiie h/s on aby (doonim 
hoDores ci. tribuere). To raise a 
man to, or place him in, posts of h. 
(honorem ci due, mandare, cre- 
dere, committere). To arrive at 
h/s (ad honores venire, pervenire). 
To climb to h.'s (ad honores as- 
cend«^^e). To pay or show h. to 
aby (honorem ci habere, Nep., to 
a superior). 

I. 

In. Not difficult in itself (per se non 
difficilis). To be in our favor (a 
nobis facere ; of things). In front 
(a fronte). In the eyes of men 
(apud homines). In breadth (in 
latitndinem: so in longitudiiiem, 
&c.) To be in the prosecutor's 
house (penes accusatorem esse : of 
witnesses in his power). To say 
athg in joke (qd per jocum dicere). 
To do athg in anger (qd per iram 
facere). 

Injury; Wrong. To commit an i. 
against aby (injuriam ci facere, 
inferre, imponere, &c. ; injuria qm 
afficere). To suffer an i. (injuriam 
accipere). To bear i. or w. (inju- 
riam pati, ferre). To abstain from 
committing any I (absUnere inju- 
ria). To pardon an i. at aby's re- 
quest (injuriam cs precibus con- 
douare). To forget i.'s or w.*s 
(injurias oblivione conterere). 

Invite. To invite one's self to dine 
with aby (ccenam ci condicere). 
To invite aby to dinner (qm ad 
coenam invitare, vocare). 

J. 

Judge, Judgment, Sentence, Opinion. 
Ta acquiesce in a s. (judicium ac- 
cipere, ferre). To refuse to ac- 
quiesce in a 8. (judicium recusare). 
A s. procured by bribery (emtum ju- 
dicium). To form a j. or pronounce 
s. al)out athg (facere judicium de qh 
re or cs rei. The thing by which, 
tXL le). To change my o. (animi 
judicium mutare). To ask aby's a 
(^cs judicium exquirere). To stand or 
aLide by aby's j. (cs judicio stare). 



Let others* judge (aliorum sit ja 
dicium). I have always been of o 
(meum semper judicium fait). Ta 
agree to abide by aby's j. in any 
matter (cs judicio qd permittere) 
To submit one's self to aby's j 
(subjicar^ se cs judicio). In my 
opinion (meo judicio). One who 
has an opinion of his own (homo fiti 
judicii). 



Knot. To tie a k. (nodum facere, 
nectere). To tie a fast k. (nodum 
astringere). To untie a k. (nodum 
solvere or expedire). 

Knowledge. It is easy or difficult to 
acquire a k. of these tilings (hec 
facilem or difficilem babent cogni* 
tionem). 



Law. To bring in a bill ; to propone 
a 1. (legem rogare). The people 
passes the 1. (accipit legem) : 
throws the bill out ; refuses to pass 
the 1. (antiquat legem). To be 
passed or carried through (perferri). 
To draw up l.'s (leges condere, 
scribere, conscribere). To pass a 
I. (ferre legem, ut or ne ; lege san- 
cire, ut or ne ; of the people) To 
give l.*s to a state — of a ruler (legos 
dare or coustituere ci civitati). 
To impose l.'s on a state — of a ty- 
rant (leges ci populo or civitati 
imponere). To overthrow l.'s (leges 
evertere or pervertere). To break 
a I. (legem negligere, violare). To 
evade a 1. (iegi fraudem facere). 
To swear obedience to a 1. (in 
legem jurare). To advise the peo- 
ple to pass a 1. (legem suadere): 
not to pass one (legem diosuadere). 
To oppose the passing of a I. by hia 
veto (iegi intercederet). To abro* 
gate a 1. (legem abrogare). To 
abrogate it partially (derogare Iegi 
or qd de lege). To abrogate a L 
virtually by a subsequent enact- 
ment (Iegi obrogare). To trample 



t i. c. ot a rnbuue ot tne per pie. 
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a 1. underfoot (legem conculcare). 1 
To see that a I. is pat in force or 
strictly executed (efficere ut lex 
valeat or valeret). To relax a I. 
(laxamentum dare legi). To pro- 
cure the passing of a I. (legem 
ferre): on one's self (legem mihi 
ipse dice : toith gen. of Uiw). To 
observe a law (legem servare, ob- 
servare, conservare). 
Utter. (1) Syllable; of the alpha- 
bet Not to write a 1. (iiullam 
l>teram scribere). To know a single 
1. ftf Greek (nnam literam Gi sBcam 
scire). Not to be able to utter a 
s. (literam non posse dicere). 

(2) Epistle; correspondence To 
write a 1. (epistolam scribere , exa- 
rare). To write or send a 1. 1 o aby 
(dare literas ad qm, literas niittere 
ci or ad qm). To answert a 1. 
(rescribere literis or ad literas or 
epistol&m). To fold up a 1. (episto- 
lam complicare) : to seal (signare 
or obsignare) : to open (epistolam 
aperire or solvere). To 'break open 
the seal (literas resignare). To 
converse with aby by 1. (cum qo 
per literas colloqui or agere). To 
finish a 1. (literas conficere). To 
pester aby with l.'s (literis ci ob- 
strepere). To draw aby into a c. 
(cs literas elicere). To long for 
a 1. (literas exptere, requirere, de- 
siderare). By I. (per literas). To 
tear up a 1. (epistolam concerpere. 
C.) 

(3) Literature; Learning; Study; 
Books. To bury one's self in one's 
s-'s or b.'s (literis se involvere, ab- 
dere. in literas se abdere). To give 
up or devote one's self to I. or s. 
(literis se dare). Devoted to 1. 
(Uteris de^itus). To return to his 
s.'s ; betake one's self to cn^'s s.'» 
or b.'s again (ii: literas se referre). 
To devour b.'s (literas vorare). To 
spend one's life in s. (agere etatem 
in literis}. To have paid even the 
slightest attention to 1. (literas vel 



t To retnm some answer (rescribere 



primis labris degustasse. Q) 

Adj., profound, rare, abstruse, ac- 
curate (litersB interiores [qussdam] 
et recondits) :— ordinary, super- 
ficial (vulgares, communes). 

Life, Live. As sure as I live I will, 
&c (ita vivam. ut, &c., ne vivam, 
ne, salvus sim, ut). To live as one 
pleases (ad libidinem, ex libidine, 
ad arbitrium suum, arbitrio suo— 
vivere). Not to be able to live 
without athg (qH re carere non 
posse). If a longer 1. had been 
granted him (si vita longior suppe- 
tiisset). To live on very confined 
means, on a very narrow income 
(in tenui pecuni& vivere). To live 
in penury (in egestate vitam de- 
gere). To aim at aby's /. (cs capiti 
insidiari). To spare eby'st 1. (ci 
vitam concedere, or mortem re«^ 
mittere). To owe one'a 1. to aby 
(ci salutem debere ; also ab aliquc 
habere vitam ; cs beneficio vivere). 
To beseech aby to spare a person's 1. 
(cs vitam deprecari a qo). To 
atone for, or expiate athg with 
one's 1. (capite lucre qd). Sfy L is 
at stake ; I am in, or brought into, 
danger of my 1. (in vitas periculum 
adductus sum : caput agitur). The 
language of common 1. (genus ser- 
monis usitatum). To use the lan- 
guage of daily or common 1. (ver- 
bis quotidianis uti). To spend one's 
1. (omnem suam vitam coiipumere, 
or SBtatem agere in qd. re). The 
rest of one's 1. (qd reliquum est 
vitee). L. and spirit, i. e. in speak- 

' ing (calor et vehementia). To 
depart this I. (abire e vitA: hinc 
demigrare). Adverbs used with 
vivere are ; molliter, delicate (deli- 
cate ac molliter) ; parce, continen- 
ter, severe, sobrie. 

Listen. Listen to what he has none 
(videte, quid fecerit). I cannot 
listen to this (aures mess a com- 
memoratione hujus rei abhorrent* 
qd ferre uon possum). ^ 



t t. e. a condemned person** : C8 vitflB par* 
cere, t/ « general expression. 
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M. 

Uemcry; Recollection, As tar as 
my m. or r. goes (ut mea est me- 
moria). To recall or bring athg to 
aby's r. (ci qd in memoriam redi- 
gere« reducere. qm in memoriam cs 
rei reducere). Ath? has slipped 
my m. (memori& qd excessit, de- 
lapsum est). Ta retain a lively r. 
of aby (cs memoriam vivam tone- 
re). To renew, to exercise the 
m. (memoriam renovare or redinte- 
grare ; exercere). To -refresh the 
m., or rub up the r. (memoriam re- 
fricare). In my r. (meA memori&). 
In the r. of man (post hominum 
memoriam: after negatives). To 
have a good m. (memoriA vigere). 

Mind, Emotions of the m. (mentis 
perturbationes). To apply one's 
self to athg with one's whole m. 
(totA mente in qd incumbere). 
Athg comes into my m., or oc- 
curs to me (qdt in mentem mihi 
venit). Recall to mind what, &c. 
(redite in memoriam, qui, &.c.) 
Athg brings the recollection of aby 
to m. (qd cs memoriam affert). To 
dazsle aby's m. (ci animi aciem 
prtBstringere). To be of another m. 
(in aliA vol nutate esse). Not to 
mind [sa be anxious] about aby 
(de qo nihil laborare : ne quid, of 
course, when necessary). To blunt 
or dull the powers of the m. (aciem 
mgenii^ antral, m 'Titis pnestringere. 
C) 

Mistake, See Error. 

Must, He m. have done so and so, — 
when the m. is an inferenc. (pa- 
tandus est fecisse). 

N. 

Name ; To enlist ; Anonymous. To 
give a n. to athg, or impose a u. on 
athg (uomeu ci rei ponere or impo- 
nere).* To receive a n. fm athg 



t The thing may be subst., infln., or 
sentence with ut. The thin^ may also 
be in the gen. : m mentem nuhi venit cs 
reL 



(ex qA re nomen reperlret). For 
that I think is his name (nam, ul 
opinor, hoc nomen est). To caL 
athg by its own n., a n. of its owo 
(qd proprio nomine signare). To e 
(nomen or nomina dare, profiteri, 
edere). To answer to one's n. (ad 
nomen respondSro). To call them 
over by n. (nominatim citare). His 
n. stands high amongst advocates 
(cs nomen in patronis magnum est) 
A certain foreigner Camelus by n 
(quidam hospes, nomine Canielo or 
Ca.neli): whose n. was Camelus 
(cui erat nomen Camelo or Came- 
lus: seld. Cameli). An a. letter 
(litere sine nomine scriptie). An 
a. paper (libellus sine auctore pro- 
positus). A. poen> (carmina in- 
certis auctoribus vuigata). In aby's 
n. (cs verbis, or cs nomine^* To 
be free in n. (verbo esse liberum). 
Good-Name; Reputation; Good- 
Opinion; Credit, A g.-n. is bet- 
ter than money (bona existimatio 
prsBstat ^cuniis). My g.-n. is at 
stake (mea existimatio agitnr). No- 
thing could have happened that 
would be more injurious, or preju- 
dicial, to my g.-n* (nihil mihi ad 
' existimationem turpius potuit acci- 
dere). To endanger or risk one's 
g.-n. or r. (venire in discrimen ex- 
istimationis). To court the g.-o. o1 
men, i. e, by some bad means (ex- 
istimationi se hominum venditare). 
A man of no r. ; of such r. (home 
sine existimatione ; eA existima- 
tioue). To leave my r. or g.-n. in 
aby's hands (committere ci existi- 
mationem meam). To get some c 
(qm accipere existimationem). To 
get the c. of athg without deserving 
it (falso in eam venire existimatio- 
nem). .To recover one's r. (existi- 
mationem amissam reconciliare) 
To snffer in ono^s r. ; one's r. sufTen 
(de existimatione suA qd perdere of 
deperdere. detrimentum ezistinia- 



t Or ab qlL re nomen trahere. 

t Cs verbis, if a message is put m oby^ 
mouth : cs nomine^ when an Inferior acts 
in the name, and by the authority of a 
superior. 
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ti<mi8 facere)^ Other phrases 

are: cs ezistimationi consulere, 
servire: cs exiBtimatiouem yiolare, 
offendere, oppugnare : defendere, 
tueri: existimationemconservareyre- 

tinere. Existimatio intt^a (mti- 

blemished), pneclara, sanctiesima. 
existimatio in discrimen venit {is 
endangered), 
Necessarily, This does not n. prove 
that (hoc nihil necessitatis adfert, 
cur, &.C. with subj.) 



Oath, To observe my o. (jusjarandum 
servare, conservare). To break an 
o. (jusjurandum negligere, violare, 
relinquere). To bind aby by o. 
(jurejurando qm astringere, ob- 
stringere, obligare). The sanctity 
of an o. (jurisjnrandi religio). Not 
to believe aby on his o. (jurisjarandi 
fidem ci abrogare). To draw up 
an oath (jusjurandum concipere). 
To give aby one's o. (jusjurandum 
ci dare). To make aby repeat an 
o. after me ; or to make a man 
take an o. in words prescribed by 
me (in mea verba qm jusjurandum 
adigere). 

Object. O.'s of sense, or of our senses 
(qusB sub sensus cadunt; or qusB 
sensibns subjecta sunt). To make 
it one's first o. to do something (id 
afjare, ut, &c.) This ought to be 
their &st o., that (hue omnia iis re- 
ferenda sunt, ut — ). To make 
athg one's first o., or pursue athg 
as one's first o. (om'riia ad qd revo- 
care, refend, or omnia qd, re metiri ; 
hue omnia referre, ut). Their o. 
in doing this was very difi»rent 
from what, &.c. (hoc longe alio 
spectabat atque, &rC.) 

Obstacle, Athg is an o. in the way 
of accomplishing athg (est qd im- 
pedimento ad rem). To place an 
b. in the way of performing or ac- 
complishing athg (ci rei moram at- 
que impedimentum inferre). To 
conquer o.'s (impedimenta superare). 
To place an o. or impediment in 
aby's way (moram ci afiferre or in- 
terponere). 

Odium { Unpopularity. To bring, or 



endeavor to bring, aby into o (in 
vidiam ci confiare or facere). Tc 
incur the o. (invidiam subii'e) To 
increase aby's unpopularity (cs in- 
vidiam augere, innammare). 

Opinion, See Judgment, In my o 
(ut opinio nostra est, ut mea ferl 
opinio). Opinions are implanted 
(inseruntur) : are rooted up (evol- 
lunturt) : are imbibed (imbibuntur) 
prevail amongst men (animos homi- 
uum pervadunt): are shaken oi 
weakened (labefactantur, minuun- 
tur) : are given up (remittuntur or 
deponuntur): are confirmed (con> 
firmantur) : are maintained or sup 
ported (defenduntnr) : wear away 
gradually or in time (diutumitatf 
. extabescunt). His present political 
o.'s (ea qu8B de republic^ nunc 
sentit or sentiat). To be driven fm 
an o. (de opinione dejlci, depelli). 

Opportunity. \Occasio,facultas, &c. 
See Dod. occasio.] As soon as he 
saw an o. (simul ac primum ei oc- 
casio visa estt). An o. is offered 
(obfertur) : is given (datur) : is had 
(habetur, tenetur) : is let go or slip 
(omittitur) : is wanting (deest) : is 
seized (arripitur). T% get an o 
(occlkonem nancisci). If I have, 
or shall have, an o. (si fnerit occa- 
sio. si occasio tnlerit). To give aby 
an o. (facere ci potestatem). 'To 
make the most of an o. (occasionem 
urge re). 

Owe, To consider one's self to owe 
one's life to fortune, children, &rc 
to aby (ab qo se habere vitam, foi« 
tunas, liberos, arbitrari§). 

P. 

Part (i. e. in a play). To act this p 
of compassion (has partes miseri* 
cordis agere). To undertake the 
p. of athg (cs rei partes suscipere). 
To play the first p. 'or fiddle (primas 
agere). T^ surrender or offer the 
firet p. in athg to aby (ciU cs rei 
primas def^rre) 



t Qd ci ex ammo evellere. 

X Simolac potestas primum data fl 

4 In Pison. u. % 25. See Lift, 

II Or ad qm. 
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Part ; Skare. To call or invite aby 
to a share (in partem vocare). 

Pathetic. To utter in a very p. 
manner (magnA, cum misericordiA. 
prouuntiare). 

Peace. To sue for p. (pacem petere, 
precibuB expoecere, orare). To ob- 
tain p. (pacem impetrare). To 
make p. (pacem facere, conficere, 
constituere, componere — with aby, 
cum qo) To ofl^r aby terms of p. 
(ci ultro pacis conditiones ferre). 
To break the p. (pacem frangere). 
To live in p. with aby (concorditer 
vivere cum qo). Without conclu- 
ding a p. (pace iufect&). To treat 
for p. (agere de pace). Negotia- 
tions for p. are on foot (de pace 
agitur). 

Plea. See Excuse. 

Pleasure. To be productive of p. 
(voluptatis efficientem esse). To 
produce or cause p. (voluptatem 
conciliare, parSre). To derive p. 
fm athg (voluptatem ex re capere, 
percipere). To be moderate in the 
pursuit of p. (voluptatis fruendae 
modum tenere). With p. (lubens, 
lubeuter). With great p. (luben> 
tissime). . P. tickles the senses 
(voluptas sensus titillat). Jto give 
one's self up to p. (voluptatibus se 
deder«». or totum se tradere). To 
have a pleasurable recollection of 
athg (cs rei recordatione frui). To 
ncrease p. (voluptatem augere, 
amplificare). To be soothed — cor- 
rupted (voluptate deleniri — cor- 
run.pi). Inclined to p. (ad volup- 
tatem propensus). 

Possession. To put aby in p. of an- 
other's property (imniittere qm in 
C9 bona ; or mittere qm in posses- 
sionem bouorum cs). To eject a 
person fm — (de possessione dimo- 
vere et dejicere: possessione de- 
pellere, deturbare). To remain in 
p. of athg (in cs rei possessitne 
manere or permanere) To make 
athg one's own by long and unin- 
terrupted p. (usucapere qd). To 
give up p. (possessione cedere, de- 
cedere). To be in p. of (esse in 
possessione cs rei.) 

Pcwer. To lia\ e aby or athg in one's 



p. (qm or qd iu potestate suA, ha 
here). To have p. of life and death 
(vitffi necisque potestatem habere 
C.) Athg is in my p. (situm est 
qd in potestate meft. ; est qd facul- 
tatis meflB). To faU into aby's p 
(in cs potestatem «adere). To re« 
duce under one's p. (redigere ia 
suam ditionem ac potestatem). To 
submit to the p. of aby (se sub cc 
poteaatem subjicere). 

Promise. To make a p. (promissum 
facere). To abide by a p. (pro- 
misso stare): to fulfil or perform 
(promissum efiicere, solvere): to 
make good (promisso satisfacere) : 
to keep (profnissum servare) : not 
to depend much or pUee reliance 
on p.'s (promissis non valde pen- 
dere). To claim fm aby the fulfil- 
ment of a p. (promissum a qo exi • 
gere). 

Provisions. See Corn. 



Question. The q. is put; is put to 
the vote-; is determined (discessio 
fit — of questions in the senate, 
when the ayes and noes arranged 
themselves on different sides). 

R. 

Reason. I can give a r. for my be 
lief (cur credam afiTerre possum) 
I have good r.'s for being silent, oi 
for my silence (constat nobis silen- 
tii nostri ratio). To give the r. of 
or for athg (rationem cs rei afierre, 
dicere). To explain the r. ; a plan 
(explicare, exponere rationem). 
With reason (optimo jure; jure 
meritoque ; jure ac merito). And 
not without r. (nee injuria). 

Religion (pietas erga Deum, of per- 
sonal religion; res divinae, of re^ 
ligion considered objectively). To 
apostatize from the r. of one's 
country (sacra patria deserero) 
To embrace or be converted to the 
Christian r. (sacra Christiana sus- 
cipere, especially of a body). 

Report. A r. reaches aby (fama ad 
qm perfertur): aby's ears (ad ci 
aures pervenit). To spread a r. of 
athg (famam cs rei dia^ipare). A 
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r. begins to be whispered about or 
circulated from any place (fama 
ab qo loco manat). A r. is becom- 
ing current ; there is a r. in men's 
mouth (fama surgit or nascitur).' 
R. says (fama nuntiat) To hear 
athg by common r. (commani fam& 
atqne sermone audire qd de qA. re). 

Reputation. See Name. 

Best Not to let aby jr. (qm qnies- 
cere or requiescere non pati). To 
r. after long labors (ex diutumo 
labore quiescere). Not to l^ve or 
take a moment's r. (nullam partem 
quietis capere). To be composing 
or preparing one's self for r. (quleti 
se dare or tradere). 

Ueward.' To give a r. to aby (pre- 
mium ci dare, tribuere). To honor 
aby with a r. ; to confer a r. on aby 
(pr»mio qm donare, decorare, affi- 
cere: pnemium ci deferret). To 
be rewarded, to receive a r. (premio 
donari). To recompense with a r. 
. ^remunerari qm premio). To be 
rewarded or receive a r. for athg 
(premium or fructum cs rei capere, 
percipere, ferre): for athg by aby 
(fructus cs rei ferre ex qo). I con- 
sider myself richly rewarded (mag- 
num rei fructum percepisse videor). 
To earn a r. (premium consequi). 

Jiisk. To r. athg, or expose athg to 
a r. (qd in aleam dare : ire in aleam 
cs rei). To r. one's life (eommit- 
tere se periculo mortis). To take 
the r. of athg on one's self (rem 
periculi sui facere). 

Jiout (pellere, profligare^ Soe Flight. 

S. 

Say. Nothing is said about aby (de 
qo silentium est). After much had 
been said on both side^- (niultis ver- 
bis ultro citroQue habitis). To s. 
athg merely to please aby (qd auri- 
bus cs dare : cs auribus servire. C.) 
As the saying is (ut aiunt). 

School To open a s. (ludum aperire). 
To put a boy to & with aby (qm ci 
in disciplinam tradere) To send a 



t Premium ci deferrej of a state reward- 
ing men t by a public act, by public hon- 
ors. &e 



boy to a pub ic s. \ (^^cholarum fre« 
quentie et velut publicis precep- 
toribus tradere). 

Sentence. See Judgment. 

Share. See Part. 

Side. To be on a person's s. (ab qo 
stare : cum qo sentire : to he of the 
same way of thinking on political 
questions). Athgl is on aby's s 
(qd cum aliquo facit). 

Stage. To hiss off the s. (exsibilare , 
or exsibilare et explodere). To ap- 
pear on the & (in scenam prodire). 

Study. To intermit one's learned 
s.'s (intermittere studia doctrine) 
To puiBue these s.'s (hoBC studia 
colore). To have made the arts 
one's s. (artibuB suum studium de- 
disse). To return to these s.'s (hec 
studia repetere, renovare, recolere) 
See Letter (3). 

T. 

Time.^ Before the t. (ante tempus) 
To leave one's self no t for, &c. 
(nullum sibi spatium relinquere ad 
&c.) To try to gain t. (spatium 07 
moram iuterponere). Ail the t. 1 
can spare fm athg (quod mihi de re 
qd, temporis datur). To have t. to 
do athg (cs rei faciende tempus 
habere). Nor was there t to, 6lc. 
(nee fuit spatium ad, &c) It is t 
to, &c (tempus est with ger. in di, 
infin. or ut). He thought there 
was no more t to lose (nihil ultra 
differendum ratus est). He says 
there is no i. to lose (difierendum 
esse negat). To iiud t. (tempus 
lucrari, nancisci). To spend t 
(tempus in qft. re ponere or consu 
mere; ad qm rem conferre). Tc* 
watch one's t for athg (tempus ci 
rei observare). To choose niy or a 
convenient t. (tempus cs rei scite 
et commode capere). To get a 
convenient or proper t (tempus 
idoneum nancisci). To let the t 
for action slip (tempus rei gerende 



t To send a boy to a school, opp. to 
keeping him at home, studia extra Untr 
proferre. Plin. 

% Truths Veritas. 

^ Iminediatel)r or some time afkei ward^ 
confestim out ex iwtervaUo 
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diniittere) To sleep the t away 
'tempori indormire, Phil. 3, 14). 
To happen at a moat iuconvenient 
t. (in alieuisBimum tempus cadere). 
To be over in a moment of t. (fieri 
ad punctum temporis, C. Tusc. 1, 
34. 82). 

U. 

Under, To be u aby's command 
(esse sub cs imperio). To reduce 
u. aby's power (sub cb potestatem 
redigere). 

Understanding. Our u. comprehends 
(intelligentia nostra capit qd). A 
man of u. (in qo inest or est intelli- 
gentia). To adapt athg to the u. 
of ordinary men (ad popularem in- 
telligentiam qd accommodare.) 

Unhealthiness. To escape from the 
bad eflncts of the unhealthy season 
(abesse ab injuria temporis). 

Unpopularity. See Odium. 



Vex. To be vexed at athg (moles- 
tiam capere or trahere: molestid, 
affici ; all voith ex qft. re). To be 
vexed that (egre, graviter, moleste 
fero ; voith ace. an3 inf.) 

Victory. To gain a v. over aby (vic- 
toriam ferre or referre ex qo : vVs- 
ioriam reportare ab or de qo). 

View. To dissent fm this v. (ab hac 
ratione dissentire). To do athg 
vith the V. of (facere qd eo consi- 
lio, ut, &LC.) 

VV. 

Vfay. To make w. for aby (dece- 
dere ci de viA.. dare ci viam). 
These things may be taught in two 
w.*s: or there are two w.*s of 
teaching these things (hec dupli- 
cem habeut docendi viam). To 
dearch out for new w.'s (inusitatas 
vias indagare). To desert old ways 
(vias tritas reiinquere). 

Tl^ord. Not to get a w. fm aby (ver- 
bum ex qo nullum elicere). Not to 
be able to utter a w. (verbum om- 
ulno nullum facere posse). To 
define one's ^.'s (verba defiiiire et 
desoribere). I wish to eay a couple 



of w.'s U0 f ou (tribus verbis te rolo) 
By w. of mouth (verbo, opp. scrip 
tur&). To have w.'s with aby (al- 
tercari cum qo). To have never 
had any w.'s with aby (nullo verbo 
eonoertasse cum qo). To was 
w.'s (verba frustra consumere). To 
listen to aby's w.'s (loqueuti aures 
priebere). The w. plough (verbum 
aratri : not verbum aratrumt). Noi 
has this w. any other meaning (ne« 
que ulla alia huic verbo sabjecta 
notip est, nisi). To use a w. (ver- 
bo uti : hut verbum ponere in qo if 
to use against a person). To 
weigh the force of w.'s (diligentei 
examinare verborum pondera). The 
most appropriate w.'s (verba maxi- 
me cuj usque rei propria). To give 
up an opinion for a w. (verbo de 
sententift, desistere. C.) This word 
is usually applied to athg (hoc no- 
men de qft. re poni solet). To in- 
clude two notions in this w. : or to 
include two things in the notion of 
this w. (huic verbo duas res subji- 
cetfi. Fin. 2, 4, 3). To attach a 
meaning to a w. (vocabulo, verbo, 
&Ai., notiouem or sententiam subji- 
cere). To which the w. virtue 'u 
usually applied (in quo nomen poni 
solet virtutis). 

Y. 

Yoke. To place a y. on aby (jngum 
ci imponere, prop, and fig.) To 
unyoke (jugum ci solvere or de- 
mere). To deliver aby fm a y. 
(jugum a cervicibus cs depellere) 
To free one's self fm, or shake off, 
a y. (jugum excutere. jugo se ex- 
uere. jugum exuere, propr. and 
fig. : exuere, to do it gradually ; 
to slip it off). To bring aby undei 
the y. of slavery (ci jugum servi- 
tutis injungere). To submit to tha 
y. (jugum accipere). 



t If the word in apposition is hR adj^ 
the following passage of Cicero is a good 
example: *^ To the word happy," ic.— 
huic verbo, guum beatum didmus, 4^. TWt 
5,29. 
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Aocuracv^ diligentia, cura. [accuratio 
once Cic. Brut. 67, 238.] 

Act- a plai/i docere fabulam {of those 
who get it up^ <^c., and of the author) : 
agere {of the player acting his 
part.) 

Again and again^ etiam atque etiam 
{^very earnestly with verbs 
of entreating). ^^ several timeSj 
oft e n : iterum et or ac tertio : ite- 
rum et sspius ;t iterum ac tertium. 
C. 

Against the stream^ amne or flumine 
adverse [twI fluvio adv.]. 

Agree. (1) /^ make an agreement; 
agreement with any body, mihi cum 
quo convgnit. IVe agreed, inter nos 
convenit. Even the consvXs were not 
thoroughly agreed, ne inter consulea 
quidem ipsos satis conveniebat. L. 
{not convenio cum quo.] (2) =: cor- 
respond with, answer to, consentire 
cum qu& re. (3) Of a thing it is 
used personally: pax convenerat: 
quse convenerant : si posset inter eos 
quid convenire. C, 

Almighty, summus, maximus [not om- 
nipotens, except as a theological term'] 
or by Deus only for ' the Almighty.^ 
The Romans used Optimus Maxi- 
mus with the name of Jupiter. — 
Jupiter O. M, 

Appear ^ ' make his avpearance . 
amongst us * {of one who is dead, <^c.): 
exaistere. 

— ^— :s * seem,* videri (not apparSre). 

:=*/(> be manifest^* apparcre 

{not videri). 

Appear {in a dream)^ ostend&?e se oui 



in somnio ; videri cui in somnis ; pei 
somnum, quiete, per quietem ; lekieh 
likeness appears in their bodies, qua 
similitudo in corporibus apparet. C. 

Appear in any bodtfs eyes, judicio cujut 
esse ; ab quo existimari ; videri cui • 
esse apud quern. 

. Day appears, dies venit 

{comes) : illucescit ipigins to shine). 



Attert, dicere, atKrmare [not aaserere]. 

Author, Bcriptor. 

Authority, An authority {used qf a 

person), auctor. A weighty authority^ 

locuples auctor. ^ 

Bodily {pleasures), corporis (volup- 
tates). CorporeuB is * consisting qf a 
body.* 

Break. To break down a bridge, pon- 
tem rescindere, dissolvere, interrum- 
pere [not pontem rumpere or frangerej. 

Classical author, scriptor optimus, 
prsstantissimus ; or scriptor prims 
classis. Cic. [GelliuM introduced 
scriptor classicus, as opposed to 
scriptor proletarius.] 

Command {an army), praeesse. 

Compassion. From compassion^ mise^ 
ricordia captus, ductus, or permotus. 

Demagogues, concionatores ; popu- 
lares, or populares homines. [If 
demagSgi be used auos Graeci oicunt, 
or ut GrsBco veroo utar should be 
added.] 

Each other, inter se ; of what is done 
mutually or reciprocally: 
not invicem. 



* These Extracts are taken from a larger work ol Mr. Arnold's, principally 
un the Latin Particles, which is in course of preparation for the American 
] ublic. 

t Ih ask again and again, etiam atque etiam ; or iterum et Bsepius rogare. 
But etiQm atque etiam is never really numericaL 
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ExASPSBATi : exacuere {Nep.) ; in- 
fensum reddere : iram cujus incen- 
dere. [Ezasperare, ezacerbare. Lip.] 

Experience, uaus rerum, usus [not ez- 
perientiaj. I^om experiencCf re, usu, 
ezitu doctus, ezpertus ifrom my own 
experience^ ezpertus in me, ezpertus. 

\Fi8h out Mihgjrom a6y,WDqp qd ezpiv- 

cari, C 
Flesh : in ' to losejkah,* * gainjkah,* 4re. 

corpus amittere [not camem]. 
Fleshly (qf pleasures^ 4"^), by gen,^ 

corporis. 

Qrttk, To apeak Greek or good Greeks 

Gnece loqui. 
Grow {an old man, ^e. <»* become*) , fieri. 

Health^Y^eiwd.o.—Good healthy sanitas: 
bona or prospera valetudo {not vale- 
tudo on/y).— salus {the continued state 
or presereation of good health,) 

fmagine (1) ss to form a representation 
in the mind^ animo cogitare, conci- 
pere, complecti : — animo fingere, ef- 
fingere ; cogitatione fingere or depin- 
gere : — ^proponere sibi ante oculos 
animumque : (2j ^ conjecture, coh- 
jecturam capert, fecere: conjicere 
[f;^ imaginari belongs to the silver 
age]. (3) ss to entertain an unfounded 
notunif oplnari, in opinione esse : in- 
duisse sibi faisam cujus rei per- 
Buasionem. Q. quid somniare 
( ^ dream it). (4) I imagine {insert- 
ed in a sentence), opinor : ut opinor. 

Impure. An impure style, inqulnatus 
sermo, inquinata oratio. 

Impute a thing to anybody, tribuere, 
attribuere, adscribere, adsignare, 
acceptum referre (quid cul). [Im- 
putare, Qutn/. Plin.jun.\ 

Inspire anybody with hope, fear, <f^., 
spem, admirationem, formidinem, 
cui injicere. 

■ anybody with a desire, quern 

cupiditate cujus rei faciendae inci- 
tare, or incitare ad ali(][uid faciendum. 

Inspired, afflatus numme divino; in- 
stinctu divino perculsus ; instinctus 
divino spiritu. 

Invite {to supper, Ac), invitare {by 
word qf motUh) : vocare {by a slave). 

Key of a country, janua. [' auum eam 
urbem sibi Mithridates Asiae Jantiam 
fore putasset, qud ef^actd et revtUsd 
tota pateret provincia.* C.] 

'LaHn. To speak Latin or good Latin, 
Latine dicere. loqui. 



Merdf'dly [not misericorditer, bvX\com 
misericordiE or miseratione, miseri- 
cdrdiil captus, ^c. To deal merci- 
fuUi with anybody, misericordem 
esse in aliquem ; misericordia uti in 
aliquem; misericordem se praBbera 
in aliquem. 

C^er violence, vim afierre alicui. 

One or two, unus et alter, unus itemqua 

alter. Unus alterve(=s one or ai 

mo9.t tlDO). 
Open a way or road (e. g.bythe sword^ 

viam aperire, patefacere. L. 
Opportunity, occasio, locus or facultas ; 

tempus (alicujus rei faciendae). An 

opportunity qf doing any thin^ is of- 

fered, locus fecienda^ alicigus rei 

datur. 

iPalm: to bear the palm, palmam 
ferre. 

Pay honours to anybody, cul honores 
habere, tribuere: honore aliquem 
afficere {not honorem cui ezhibere). 

Prayers. To offer prayers, precation- 
em or preces lacere, precesDeo adhi- 
bere (C). preces mittere {Lie.). 
Obs. preces fundere is poet. 

Preserve {states, <f^.), conservare. 

Probable, verisimilis [not probabilia^ 
which means, * respectable,' ' tolerably 
good *]. It seems probable that Milo 
kiUed Clodius, Milo Clodium inter- 
fecisse v i d e t u r {but verisimilis is 
quite correct). 

Produce a passage, to, locum (versum, 
Ac.) afferre. 

witnesses, producere or prd- 

' ferre testes : to produce evidence, tes- 
timonium proferre. 

-a reason, to, causas afierre. 



Pure {of style), purus et emendatus. 
Purity of style, integritas, castitas ot 
sinceritas orationis. 

Quote an author, to, producere, proferre 
scriptorem (producere, proferre tes- 
tes being used, but not locum). 

a passage, locum afierre, proferrs 

[not producere]. 

Reason, causa, when = 'ground,* * mo- 
tive.* To bring another reason, al- 
' teram afierre rationem or causam. 

Severe {of a disease), gravis. 

Shed tears, lachrymas etTundero or 

profundere. 
Shed blood =- kUl, occidere. 
Slay oneself {by violent hands on ono 
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«e^ die by (me*s own handsy commit 

9uicide)y se interimere, mortem sibi 

consciscere ; mortem or vim sibi in- 

ferre; se multare morte.* 
Speak. The thing speaks for itself, si 

res verba desideraret, ac non pro s e 

ipso loqueretur. C, 
Style, oratio, dictio, genus scribendi or 

dicendi. 

. Th express oneself in, or to vos- 

•ess a good style {of a Latin auuiar) 



19, oratione emendatt et Latini iiti; 
emendate et Latine dicere. 
Suicide {to compiit), mortem sibi con- 
sciscere ; mortem or vim sibi inferre ; 
se interimere, dc. ; mortem ultro 
oppefere {tphen the death is not com- 
mitted by one^s own hands ; i. e. ii 
virtvai not actual^ srjidde). 

Think nighty qf (f>c., de aliquo ma^nl 
fice sentire. 



*Aldo: manus albi af&rre ; miinn otbi vitam ezhauriro. (CJ) 
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[Q stands for Q^eation*. — The numerals refer to the First Part of 
Lathi Prose Composition.] 



A. 

A, ■oroetimes translated by aliquiBi 

quitpiamf or quidanij 393. 
abandoned, perditus. 
able (to be), poage^ <ptire(gueo)y 125| e. 
Abdera (ol), AbdenteSy G. s. 
abilities, irigenium {eing.), 
abound, abundare {abl.). 
about ( « concerning), de (abi.,, 
about ( = nearly), fercj aav. ; circUer, 

prep. 
above (such an age), 306, and Q,. 
absence (in his)} absens. 
absent (to be), abesse^ 227. 
abstain from, temper are od, 220. 
abundance of, abunde^ adv. {gen.). 
acceptable, gratuM^ 212. 
accident (by)} cam, 
accompany, comitaH. 
accomplish, conficere^ fec^ fed. 
account : on — of, ergo ( gen.) : 207. 
accuse, accusare ; (if not in a court of 

justice) incu8are{gtn. of charge), 
accused-person, reits. 
accustomed (to be), soUre, aolUuB. 
acquainted, to become, no^ctre^ 385. 
acquit, abaolverey eolv^ aoltu {gen. of 

charge), 
acquit of a capital charge, capUis abaoU 

vere, 
adapted, accommodatua^ 212. 
addition : in — to this, htu: acftdU^ cuxt- 

debat, &c., 513. 
adherents (his own), aui. 
adjure, obteatari {ace.). 
admire, admirari. 
adopt a resolution, coTiailium inire or 

eapere. 
advantage, emolumentum. 



advantageous : to be, prodeaae {dot.). 
advantageous : to be very — , magnas 

uLUUati eaae, 242 (3). 
adversity, rea adveratc. 
advice, conailium. 
advise, auadere {dot.) See 222; 100- 

nere (with ace. of person) : botb 

with u/, n«, by 75. 
affair, rea. 

afraid : to be — , HrrarCy vereri^ S. 99, e. 
afterwards, poatea: with nouns of 

tiTne : post^ used adverbially, 
after (before a aentence\ poatquam, Soe 

514. 
after, prep, post (with ace.). 
after the battle, {confeatvm) a prcelio. 
again and again, ettam aique etiam. 
again from the beginning, ab iniegro. 
against, adveraua {ace.) ; in (with ace, ; 

of feelings, actions, &c., againat a 

person), 
against his will, invitua {adj.). 
against the will of Caius, Caio invito 

364. 
age ( = time of life), eetaaj atia. 
age (of that or such), idaUatis { ipn a 
age (of what 7) yuirf <Btalia ? ) ^^"' P- 
agitate, perturbare. 
agitated (having his mmd)^ incensua 

animumf 298. 
ago, abhine (to precede the suost. 01 

numeral), 305. 
agreeable, gratua, 212. 
agreed : it is — , corw/a^ (ace. with inJiJi.). 
agricultural operations, rea ruatic4E^ 
all, omma^ cwtictua ; ( = whole), utctMT 

aua^ totua. 
all togeiher, cuncH unvverai^ 443. 
all over again, ab iniegro 
all taken one by one, ainf^ulU 
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allowed: it is-—, constat {aoc. with 
infin.), 

allowed : I am — ^ licet mihi. 

allow it to happen, commUiere ut. 

almost, prope, pcene, 

almost: I — thmk, hand ado an, 161. 
(See note on DifF. 25.) 

alone, aolua ; or (if one person) untw. 

Alps, Alptt^ G. turn. 

already, jam. 

also, sometimes translated by the pro- 
noun idemy 387. 

altar, ara. 

although, 451, and Q,. on f 56. 

although indeed, quamquam {indicX 

always, after superlat. by quiaqru. See 

a man ( = any : indef.), quia, 

amanuensis, a manu aervtia. 

among, inter. 

amongst (a people), apud with ace. 

amuse, delectare, 

and, p. 18, d ; ' to me and you,' in.Lat. 

* to me tnth you,' p. 78. 
and that too, not—, nee i«, 385. 
anger, ira. 
angry : to be — , iraaci (dat.): aiuxatiaere 

'{dot.) 222. 
animal, animalf alia. 
another, oUeTf era^ &c. Q. alteriua : an- 
swering to ^Uiaone thing* alitul^ 

38. 
another man's, alienua, 
answer, respondtre {dot.), 
antiquity, antiquitas. 
any ♦ (after expers)^ omnia. 
any. See 389. 
any where (= any whither), uaquam^ 

402. 
any man may, eujuana eat. (See 

389-92.) 
appeal to, appellare (ace.). 
appear, (= seem\ videri {viatui). 
appear (show myself), apparere. 
apply vigorously to, incurnbere in (with 

ace. ^ ; cubUf cubit. 
approved (valour, &c.,) apectatua. 
arms, to take, arma capere. 
army, exercUua^ da. 
arrived at : men have — , venJtum- eat. 

296. 
arrow, aagitta. 
ab, after tarn, talia, tantua, tot^ is, miam^ 

mmnkiB^ qualia, auotj respectively, 
as, afttr idem^ qui^ 46 (or ac^ atque). 
aa far as I know, quod aciam, 5o. 
iB far as I can, quea dejuafaeere poa- 

avm^ 512. 



as far as possible, > quoad ejus fieri 
as far as can be done, \ poteat, 512. 
as it were, quaai. 
as soon as, aimul ac ; ut primum ; quum 

primum; ubi; ut^ 512; 514. ' 
as many as 200, ad ducentoa. 
as not to, after * audi ' or * «o ' in a nega* 

tive sentence, quin (85) : if *«icfe' 

or * w ' were in a positive sentence, 

ui would be used b> 66. 
ashamed : am — of, pudetj 207. 
ask, rogare. 
ask pardon for a fault, delicti zeniam 

petere. 
assault (a town), oppugnare. 
assault : to accuse of an — , rev-TJi Jacera 

devi. 
assist, auxUiari, adjUvare^ opUularit 

auMevare^ auccurrercj vubvenire^ 

(See p. 81, k.) 
at anybody's feet. See 75, 1. 
at once, — and ; idem — u£em, 396, 
at, of place near which a battle if 

fought, Ac, apud (or ad). 457. 
at two miles' distance, a mtUUma paa- 

auum duobuaj 348. 
at two miles ofi, a millibua paaauum 

duobua. . 
Athens, Athenee. 
Athenian, Athenienaia. 
attached to, amana; diligena (with 

gen.\ 183. 
attack, adgredij greaaua; adariri. orhu 

{a4x.). 
attend to, attendere, 229. 
averse to, alienua^ 212. 
avoid, viiare. 
authority, avdoriiaa. 
aware, to be, inteUigere. 



B. 



Baggage, impedimenta, pi. (properly 

nindrancea), 
banish, peUere ex cvvitaie (pepul,jnUay, 
banished from, exforria {cU)l.), 27G. 
banquet, convivium. 
barbarian, barbarua. 
base, turpia. 
battle, bellum. 

battle of CannsD, pugna Cannenaia. 
be it far from us. See note t, p. 40. 
bear, ferre [tul, lat, 33). 
beasts, ferce. 

beaten (to be), vapulare {db), 
become, Jierij factua aum. 
become acquamted with, novcere, 886. 



• The pronouns and adverbs for *any' may be exhibited in a convenient and 
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becoming (to be) eUore (oec.). 

befiO, acatUre {dot.). 

before, ado, antea. 

before, prep, ante {ace.), 

before (standing before a sentence), 

antequanif 4d8, Ac. 
before one's eyes, 06 oculoa. 
behold, adsptctrty 10^ spex^ »pect, 
beg, petere^ petw^ pttU^ ah, 
begin, ccepisat {began, before pass. inf. 

c€BptuMea£). 
beginning, iniiium, , 

bebeve, credere, {dot.) credid, credit. 
. believe, I can scarcely — , vix crediden 

rim, 428, and noU. 
believed, I am, mihi creditur, 285. 
belongs. See 191. 
benefit, bejieficium. 
benefit, v. benefacere {dot.). 
bereave, arbare (abL). 
beseech, obsecrare. 
bespatter, iadsperffere(aUquidcdicui, 

best, optimus. 

betrayer, proditor. 

better, melior. 

better : it is — (= more satisfactory, 

preferable), satius eat, 116. Ex. 34, 

p. 84. 



better : it would have been ^, aatma or 

utUiuafwt,426{b). 
between, inter. 

beware of, cavere, cav. saut, 233. 
bird, avia : (great bird) ale». Voiucris 

= any winged creature, 
black, niger, 
blame, culvare. 
bleed afresh (of a wound), rerrudeacere^ 

crudu. 
blessing: a — on your valour! mactt 

virtuteeatol 280, a. 
blind, ccBcua. 
blood, aanguia, tnia, m. (when ahed, 

eruor). 
blot out, delere, deter, delat, 
boast, gloriari, (abi.) also de, in, 273. 
ooast, to make tne same, idem, gloriari^ 
bodv, corp'ua, oria, 
border on, adjacere, 229. 
bom, nattia : born to, natus ad, 
bom, to be. naad {natus). 
both — ana: et — et, 
bounds. See Exceed 
boy, puer, G. pueri. 
branch-of-learning, doctrina. 
breach of duty : it is a — , contra qfi- 

cium est. 
breadth, a finger's. See Depart. 
break one's word, > fdem faXLarci 
break a promise, \ /{/«tt- 
bribery, ambitus, Ha. 



concise form, as in the following table : — 





Exclusion 
of a//.% 


Inclusion of 
all aUke. 


Inclusion of aome. 




Less em- 
phatical after 
ai,ne,num,itc. 


• 


Pbonovks. 


quisquam 
ullus 


quivis 
quilibet 


aliqnis 
quispiam 


quis 


any (body) 


Advsbbs. 
(a) Place. 

(i) Time. 


Ato) 

usquamJ 

M«0 


quovis {to) 

ubivis ), « 
ubiUbetJ^^ 


aliquo (to) 

alicubl . . 
uspinm W 


quo {to) 


anyplave 

or 
any where. 


unquam 




aliquando 


quando 


any time 

or 

eoer. 



* C^AIl are generally excluded vfYiGD. *any* follows negaheea; or ^withotUf 
aoanMy,* *than:* and in questions that expect the answer *no,* Qnobodu, 



nathfyig,*) Ac 
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bridge, potUy nH»t m. 

wing an action or charge against, reum 
Jacere / /ec, fact : (with gen. or de,) 
187. 

burden, onuSf oneris. 

burnt: to be—, cUfiagrare. 

burst out afresh, recrudeaceref e^udu. 

business, negotium. 

but i£ sin; nn auiem^ 451. 

but if not, ain minuSy 451. 

but a little more, and he would have 
perished, minimum abfuU {i'>nper8.) 
quinperiretj 91. 

but, after universal negatives, (=^ who 
- not), quin, [or, qui — non,] 44. 

but, after universal negatives (=a ex- 
cept), nisiy or prep, prceter. 

but, after cannot. See Cannot. 

butcher, trucidare. 

buy, emerey cm, empt. 

by letter, per literaa. 

by = near, prope. 



. Cffisar, CoBsar^ aria, 

call, vocare^ appellarcy nominare^ dtcere. 
See 51. 

call = summon, vocare. 

call upon, convenirey ven, vent {ace.). 

call to mind, reminiaci. 

camp, caatray pi. 

campaign^ end of, 308. 

can, poaae. quire {queo)y 125, e. 

Cannes, or, Cannensiay adj. 

cannot : I cannot bu ' — i facere non 
pootum qviriy &c. 

cannot : it cannot be but that, ^cri non 
poteat quin.. 

capable of containing, capax {fi^en.). 

capital, cap-^yitia. 

care a straw for, JUkcx Jacere. 

care ikaX for, hujuafacere, 

care, cura. 

care : for any thing I care, 470. 

careless of, negligena {gen.). 

carry, portare. 

Carthage, Carthag-Oy inia. 

cast forth, projicere jecy ject. 

eause to be done, facttndum virare. 
351, 356. 

cease, deainere ddaiy deait : ceaaedy be- 
fore inf. pass, deaitua eat, 

eease speakine taare, 299. 

censure, reprehenaioy oma, 

chameleon, chamcdeon. 

chance, eaauay ^. 

character, iiuma pi. G. um. 

Ofaarin (fabsely,) inaimulare {gen. of 
aUMTgd^, 



charge: hringy or prefer a — , ^to 

make him an accuaed perapn, reum 

facere de — , 187. 
charge ( = enjoin), mandare {dai.). 
chargeable (with a fJEiult), affi,m»y 212 
chaste, caatua. 
children, libeHy pi. 
cheese, caaeua. 

choose (= elect), eligere^ ligy led. 
christian, ckristianua. 
circumstance. A circumstance which 

{referring to a preceriing aenienca)^ 

quiBrea.3St 37 {b) 
citizen, civia. 
city, urbay urbia. 
civil-gown, toga. 
claim, poatulare. 
clear ( = excuse), purgare. 
clothe oneself^ xnduare^ 283. 
coast, ora, 40. 
co\dyfrig-uay Sria. 
come, venirey o^n, vent. 
come to the assistance oij aUcui atu> 

illio venirey 242. 
come to a determination, conailium 

inire. 
command, imperare {dai.). 
command an army, preeeaae {dot.). 
commission, mandare {dot.). 
commit many sins, multa peccare. 
common, communia. 
common : of a — kind, mUgaria. 
compassion, miaericordia. 
compel, cogere. coegy coact 
completed : I nave — the work, opuk 

abaolutum habeoy 364. 
concerns (itj, intereaty 207. 
condemn, damnarcy xndemnare : to 

deathy capitia. 
condemn a man to pay his vow, voH 

damnare. 
conduct, honorable, Jumestaa. 
confer (oenefits) on, conferre {benejisia) 

in ; ace ; tul, lat. 
confer an obligation on, gratiam iniri 

ab aliquo {Cic.) apud aliquem (X/Cv.) 

339. 
congratulate, eongratvlariy 492. 
connection with, aonjunctio. See 15). 
conquer, vineerey vicy vict. 
consequence : it is of — y inter eat. 
consequence : it is of no — y nihil in- 

tereaty or referty 207. 
consider = think, exiatimarCy arbUrari 
consider = attend to, attenderey 229. 
considerable quantity, aliauantum. 
considerably, aliquantoy 406. 
constancy, eonatantia, 
constantly, perpeiuo. 
constellation, anrum; aid-ue, em. 
consul, consul^ kZm. 
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fonsult, eonmderey wuluy ault,, aee, 
consult, for, > consulere 

consult a man's interests, ) alicui, 233. 
contemporary, teqwUia. 
contented, emUentuM (oM.). 
contention, eoniemtio. 
continue, per^ere^perreXf perred, 
contract to build, ctmducere faciendum ; 

duXj dud. 
contrary to each other, inter ae con- 

trarii^ 0, a. 
convenient, commodua. 
conversant, to be, calUre (aec.). 
converse, loquij locutua. 
corrupt, corrumperef rupt rupt. 
cost, etare^ amatarey 26o. abL : {dot, of 

person), 
count, numerare. 
country, pa/ria; as opposed to town, 

raa^ruria, 
country, in the, ruri, 
country, into the, rue, 
country, from the, rwre. 
courage, virtue, utie. 
courageously, fortiter. 
courtesy, humanitae, 
cross over, tranejicere or trajicere, jee, 

ject, {ace,). 
crown, corona, 
cruelly, crudditer, 
cruelty, cruddUae. 
cry out, damare, 
cultivate, eaiUrey oolu, cult: if it be a 

atudvy e. g. eloquence— ^hietere 

{dot.), 
cure, mederi (dot.), 
custom, coneudud-Oi inie. 
cut off, interduderei due, 233. 



Daily, quotidie, indue or in dice eingur 

IM. (See 69, t). 
danger, ptriculum, 
dare, awdire, aueyje eum, 
day, by, interdiu, 311. 
deai^ eurdue. 
dearer, plurie, G. 266. 
death, more. 

death, to (after condemn), capitie. 
debt, eee cUienum^ 273. 
debt, heavy, magnum eee alienvm. 
deceive, dedpere, to, cep, cept, 
decree, decemere, crev, crd. 
deem, putare, 
defend what is adiudly attacked, de- 

fendere (fend, /crw) : — what may 

oe attacked, iueri. 
Degree, to what a — ! quo, (with genJ) 



deliberation (after opt^ mQ, emmJib 

271. 
delight, delectare. 
delightful, jucundtte. 
delightful to the sense of sight, amcenue, 
Aemtmdi, poetulare ; poecere, popoec t to 

demand importunaidy, ^fflagitare, 

(See 257). 
deny, negare. 
depart a finger's breadth, tranaveraum 

digUum diecedere. 
depend on, niH, niaue or nixue ; (in with 

abl,). 
deprive o^ epoliare, orhare ; (a62.). 
desert, deeerere, eeru, eert. 
deserve, mereri (merit) ; well o/j bene da 
deserving oi, dignua (abl.). 
deserving to be, ^c, dignua eaee qui, 

with aubj, 
design, conailium. 
desire, vdle ; cuvere, cupiv, cupU : = er- 

preee a wisn, optare (See 420, x). 
desirous, cupidue (gen.), 
despair of, deeperare, 
destroy utterly, ddere, deUv, ddd. 
destroy (= burn), concriSmare, 141, c. 
destroy : go about to destroy, peraitum 

ire, 362,* a. 
deter, dderrire. [See From.] 
determine, eonetituere, 
detrimental, to be, ddrimento esee, 242. 
devote oneself to. ineumhere in, witk 

ace. {cubu, cuint). 
devote oneself to, etudire (dot.). 
die, TTiori, ior, mortuua; mortem or «tt* 

premum diem obire, 249. 
difficult, diJicUie. 
difficulty : there is— in doing, Ac. » it 

is done. diMcHe. 
difficulty : he has — in doing, &c. = he 

does it, difficile, 
difference, distarUid, 
difference, it makes a very great, pci^ 

multum intereet, 122. 
difference, what is there 9 ^uui interest 7 
difference, there is no, ) nihil interest, 
difference, it makes no, ) or r^eri, 207. 
diligence, diligentia. 
dinner, coma. 

direct = instruct, prescipere, cep. cepi 
discharge, fungi, fundus, (aW.) pen 

fungi. 
discipline, discipUna, 
discontented, am— with, paenitd tiM^ 

207. 
discourse, aermo, onia. 
discover, invenire, repirere. See 177, o. 
disease, morbus, 
disgraceful, turpia, 
disgusted: am— attocM (peril per- 

teeaum ea(i me. 207. 
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dlBhonorably, turpiter, 
displease, dupliartf (dai,). 
dissatisfied: am — with, pcnutet me, 

207. 
distance : to be at a distance oij <&c. 

abeseef distarty 319. 
distance : at two miles' distance, 348. 
distant : to be — from, abesse; diaiare 

(a), 319. 
ditch, ^«9a. 

divest, txuerCf exuy exut^ 233. 
do nothing but — , nihU aliud quam 

(JaciurU omitted), 420. 
do well, prcBclare facere, 
dog, cams. 
doubt: dttbUare, 
doubt : I don't at all — , ntUlua dvbito 

iguin). See note 492. 
doubt : there is no — , rum est dtilnum 

(Turn), 89. 
dream, aomniare. 
dream, s. somnium. 
draw, ( = call) away, avocare, 
draw up an army, aciem inatraert; 

atruXy stract. 
draw up an army in three lines, tripli- 

cem aciem instruere. 
dress, vestUua. 
drink, bibere^ &i&, bibit. 



drink, s. potua, Ha, ) ~ 
drinking, xw^io, J "'• 
drive, petlere^ pepuly pula : — 

away: abigeret eg^ act, 
dutiful anection, pi«^a«. 
duty, officium. 



drive 



E. 



Each (of two), uierquey ulraquey tUrum^ 

qtUf G. utriuaque, 
each one, unuaquUqut, 
each other (after ' to love,* Ac), inter 

««, 470. 
each of them, singly, ainpdiy pi. 
eagerly desirous, atudwaua^ {gen.); 

avidtUf {gen.). 
, OiusYifacilia. Easily, /(write. 
eat. edere {idy ea) ; veaci (See 273). 
eclipse, defectio. 
eclipsed, to be, dejlcere, fee, feet. 
elTace, ddtrey delevy delet. 
either — or : atU — atU ; vel — vel; aire 

— «it>e, 456. 
elect, digere, leg, lect. 
olc-ction, comitiay n. pi. 
eloquence, eloquential facundia {natu- 

ral eloquence). 
emulate, tBrnxdari, 229. 
encamp, conald^t, aed, mm. 

15 



encounter death, mortem onpetare. 
encounter a danger, periciuum obin, 
end of extremua, agreeing with Itj 

subst., 179. 
endued with, prtediiua {abl.)» 
endure, ntstiMre, tinu, tent. 
enemy ^private), inimicua, 
enemy (public), hoatia. 
engage = fight with, conftigere, JUx^ 

engage = undertake, recipere, eep, eepL 
engaged in : to be — , operam dart^ 

337: (in a battle, qffair, <&c.) inr 

tereaae, 22A, 
enjoyi frui, {abl.). 
enough, aatia, qfOtim. (See 512.) 
enquire of, qtusrereex; quaaiVy qtueait. 
enter into partnership, coire aodetatem, 
entrust, credere, credid, credit {dot. fd 

person^, 
envy, invidere, vid, via (dat.). 
Ephesian, Ertheaiua. 
equal, mir, oat. Equal to (in magni-' 

tuae, real or figurative), inatar 

(gen.), 207. - 
error, error, 

escape fi-om, B.fuga, 157. 
escape : it escapes me, me fugit,faUU, 

prceterit, 259. 
eternal, cUemua (= everlasting) ; ama* 

pitemua, 123, c. 
even, etiam. 

even mind, cequta animua, 
even — not, ne — quidem. 
evening, in the, veaperi, 
every, omnia. 
every body, guhque, 396. 
every tenth man, dedmua quiaque, 
every body who or that, quiaquia, yal- 

cunque, 396. 
every thing, omnia, pi. 
ever, vnquam, aliqiiando, quando, 402L 
evil, malum, neitt. adj. 
exactly, with ^numeral! ipae, in agree- 
ment, 308. 
exceed the bounds of moderation, nuh 

dum exeedere, ceaa. 
exceedingly, vehementer. 
excel, antecellere, prceatare, 229. 
exhort, hortari, adhortari, 
expedient, utilia{dat.), 
expedient : it is — , expedU. 
expediency, utUitaa, 
experience (familiarity with a thing). 

uaua, Ha, 
exposed to, obnoxiua, 212. 
extortion, pecuniae repetund<B ; or only 

repet^ndee. 
extremely flourishing, longe opulentis- 

aimua. 
eye, oeulua. 
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FaocL to know aman by, defacU none, 
CaU (a fAenAj^dumt (dot.), iaU (one), 

fidth, /We.,%. 

fall on rs seize on), tTiceMere, 229. 

false. /cUma, 

falsehoods, utter many, muUa mtntiri, 

38. 
family, ^m£/ta. 
far from (thinking) this, tantwn abest 

tU — {tU\. 
far : not to he — from, haiid miUtum 

or procul abesse {quin)^ 91. 
far be it from me not, 83. See note t, 

p. 40. 
far, muUo (with eompar, and mperl.), 

farewell, ave^ aalvej vale^ 281. 

fate, /o/um. 

fault, culpa. 

favour, a, beneficium. 

favour, /cp^re (dai,\fav,faut, 

fawn, upon, aduiari {dot. or ace.). 

fear, of body^ timor ; of mind, nuttu, ^. 

fear, timere^ rrutuert, vereri. See 99. 

feeble, imbeciUua, 

feed on, vesei. See 273. 

feel thankful, gratiam habere. 

fever, /e6ri», ahl i. 

few, pauei, ee, a. 

few : a few days ago, paucis hie diebue. 

few: a few days before, paucie UUe 

diebua. 
MelitY.fdee. 
field, in the, rruLUuB. 
fight, pugnare; fight on horseback, ex 

ejtto. 
find, mreniVtf, reperire^ 177. 
find: hard to find, diffieUie incentu, 

364. 
ftnffer's breadth. See Depart 
finish, conjicere. 
fire, vpiiSf ( = conflagration) incen- 

dium. 
first, primvm : at first, primo. See 63. 
fit, apiua, 212. 
fitted, acccmmodahUf 219. 
fix by edict, o^fcfre (tU). 
fSank, on the, a UUere. 
flatter, aduiari {dat. or ace.). 
flaw, rt^tum. 
flight, fiig^o. 

flogged, to be, vvrgia e<edi; canu. 
folly, etuUUia. 
fond, cupfc{u« (^en.). 
food, o&ttf, t. 
foot, pet, pedi*. 
for, when untranslated, 255. 



for how much 7 quaiUi? 

for as much-iis, tonH— ^uon^i; 2G6. 

for less, minorisj 266. 

for just as much— as, > tarUidem ^ 

for no more, than $ quanti^ 22tt. 

for ( = m 6cW/* ^), pro. 

for (s owui^ to, of obstacles), pra,(<i6l. 

for instance, ver&i caued. 

for some time, dudum^ jamdudum, 42(1 

for (after to/car), sign of dat. 

for any thing I care, per me licet, 

for us (after make), a nobis, 

foreign to, alienusy 212. 

foretell, pnedicere. 

forget, oblieiaci, obliiiu, 199. 

former, the, tile, 378. 

forsooth : as if—, muui vera, 494. 

fortune. See Good, ' 

fortune: let— see to it, id Fortuna 
vfdirit. 

found, condere, condid, eondU, 

founder (of a family), princepefamiUeB, 

free from, liberare {abl.). 

freedman, libertinus : (but with refer- 
ence to his master, libertus,) 

friendly, amhnis, 

friends, his owq, sui, 

from a boy, puero. 

from the heart, ex an^irno. 

from a wall, ex muro. 

from your neighbourhood, istinc. 

from a different direction, aliunde. 

from, after conceal, omitted, 251. 

from, after prevents, deters, dc, quomir 
nus, 94. 

from, after recover, ex, 

front, in, afronte. 

frup:aiity. frugalitas. 

fruits (ot the earth), fruges : (of a tr9e\ 
fructus, 

full, plenus, 182. 

fury,/wror. 



Gain an advantage, em^tlumenium ear 

pere (cep, capt), — ex, 
gain possession o^ po^trt {abl. gen.). 
Craul, Gailus. 

get possession of, potiri, patUus (abl.), 
gift, donum, munus, eris. (See 242.) 
give information, docere, 253: give 

much information, multa daxrt 

{de), 252. 
give battle to, pralium committere 

cum; mU, him*. 
given over, deeper ahia, 
given it is, daiur, 
glad, to be, Icstari, 621. 
gloryi gl*>ritu 
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glorious, glorionu, 

go wrong, errare. 

go away, a5ir«, decedere^ cess. See 308. 

go about to destroy, perdiium ire, 

362*, a, 
go on, pergere^ perrex^ perrect. 
go on In your valour! macte vh-tiUe 

tatol 280. 
god, Deu*i 56. 
gold, aurum. 
golden, aureus, 
good, bonus; ( = beneficial, expedient) 

utilis. 
good : to do--, prodesse (dot.), 
good fortune : it was my — {contigU 

mi/ii,— ti/,.374). 

govern, imperare, dat. ; ( = regulate, 

direct) moderari (ace. or dat. See 

220). 
grateful, gratus. 
gratitude, gratia, 
greatest (when degree is meant rather 

than size), summuB. 
greedy, avidus (gen,). 
Grreecc, GrcBcia. 
Greek, Grwcus. 
grief, dolor, 

grieve, dclerey masrere. See 521. 
ground, humus ; on the ground, humi. 
. grudge, inmdere (dat.), vid, vis. 
guard against, ) cavere {ace. 233), cav, 
guard, be on my, ) caut, 
guidance, under your, <« duces under 

the guidance of Herdonius, Her- 

donii ductu. 



H. 



Habit of silence, tacit'imitas, 

had rather, malle, 15C (conjug. 142, 1). 

hail, av6, salve, 281. 

hand, manus^ Us, 4. f. 

hanging, suspendium, 

happen (of evils), acddere : oifortunate 

events, covUingere {tig) : = turn out, 

evenire. (See 374). 
happen : how does it happen that ... 7 

qutJU ut, Ac. 
happy, beatus.felia:, (See 443.) 
hard: are hard to avoid, difficile ri- 

iantur, 
hard to find, diffidlis inventu {sup). 
hardly (= scarcely), war. 
hardly any body, rumofere, 
harvest messis,/, 
hate, ottisse (with tenses dertvsd from 

perf.). 



hatefol, to be, odio ewe, 242. 

have, habere, 

have a thing done, /aeiendwn euran^ 

356. 
have an interview with, eonvenift^ 

(occ.). 
have, in such sentences as, *vnth 

whom we have to do.' (See 336.) 
head, caput, cavitis, n. 
heal, mederi {dat.), 
healed, to be (of a wound), eonsane&' 

cere, 
health, to be in good, valere. 
hear, audire, 
hearing : without hearing him ( = him 

uriheard), inauditum {ace. masc) 
heart (as the seat of the afections). ani- 
mus, 92. 
heart, cor, cordis, n. 
heavy, gravis. 

height: to such a — , eo, adv. {gen.), 
help (a person in perplexity), suhvenire 

{dat.y, juvare (ace), auxiliari 

((2a/.), swxurrere {dat. See 222, k.). 
her (ace, sing.), se, if relating to nom. 

of sentence ; if not, earn. 
her, adj. suus, a, um, if relating to nom. 

of sentence ; if not, ejus, 
hesitate, dubitare. 
hidden, occultus, 
him, se, if relating to nom. of sentence 

if not, eum. 
himself, 369; 373, c. (Q. on f 48.) 
hinder, impedire. See Q. on f 15. 
hindrance, impedtmentum, 
his own friends, adherents, &c, sui, 
hit ( = strike), ferire. icere, ctedere, ce- 

eld, cess. See 299, i. 
hold, tenere. 

hold a levy of troops, deUctum habere 
hold one's tongue, silere, tacere. See 

299, g. 
hold cheap, parvi pendih^e, 266. 
home, to, cUmum : at, dami : from, doma 
honey, mel, meUis, 
honour ( = the honorable), honestas, 

{ = probity) jWe#, ei, 

honorable conduct, honestas. Honor 
able, honestus. Honorably, honeste. 

hope, sperare, (See 15.) 

horseback, on. ex equo : (of more than 
one person) ex equis, 

house, at my. domi mete, 

how Mth aoj.), quam,. 

how aisgraceful it is, quanto opprobrii 
est, 

how many, quot. 

how much, quantum, 

how does it nappen 7 qui ft, ut,.,7 
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how few there are, who — 7 gvotui- 
aui»^ue ut^ qui, .7 {wUk *ubj,) 

hunger, fanuMf i#. 

hurry, to be in ti,fetHnare. 

hurt, noeeret dat ; Uedere (aee, /ce«.) 

hurtful, to be, nocere. 

husband, rir, 291. 



I. * 

I for my part, equidem. 

lf~not,»m,451. 

If however, nn autem, 451. 

ignorant, to be, ignorare (aee,). 

ignorant : not to oe i^orant that, Ae^ 

rum ignorare^ qutn. 
ignorant : who is ignorant thaC, Ac. 7 

quU ignoratf quin . . . ? 
ignorant of^ rudia (gen.). 
Immediately after the battle, conftalim 

aprceliOt 348. 
immense, ingeru, 
immortal, immorUUU, 
impiety, impieUu, 
impiety : if it may be sold without — ^ 

Bifas eat dictu, 364. 
Impiety : it cannot be said without — , 

nefaa tat dictUf 364. 
importance, it is of, intereat {gen.\ 203. 
importance, it is of great, magni (or 

muUum) inUreaty 206, a. 
important, gravior, 
importune, JlagUare, 
impose on, impontre^ poati, poait^ 233. 
impute as a fault, vi/to or culptBdarc 

OT vertertt 242. 
in the presence of the people, ajmd 

populum. 
in (an author), apud {Xenoj^umtenit 

Ac), 
in front, afronte, 
in flank, a latere, 
in the rear, a tergo. 
in triumph (to lead), per triumphum. 
inattentive to, negligena (gen.\ 183. 
. increase, augire, aux. avctf {ircma.) 

cteacerey crev {ntut.). 
incredible, incredUnlia, 
in 'Consistent with, alienuay 212. • 
inconvenient, inoammodua. 
induce, adducere u<, &c. 
indulge, itidiUgere^ dula^ dvU {dot.). 
industry, diligeTitia. 
Inflict punishment on, aliquem pamd 

nficare, 276. 
lafluence : to have great — with, mvl- 

txun volar e apudaliqutfm. 



inform, certioremfaeere^ 187. . 

information. See Gvot, 

inhabit, incolere. colv^ cult. 

injure, vioLare^ ( = do harm to) heden 

(ace,), 

injurious, it is, noeet {datj). 

injury, mfurto. 

innocent, vnruKtTia. 

insignificant* how — ! auam nuUuai 

insolence to such a heignt oi, ao {adv.) 

inMoUnHcBj 512. 
instance for, verbicauad, 
interest ( = true interest), uHlUaa. 
interest : it is the — of, intereat {gen.)t 

203. 
interests (to consult the). See 233. 
interests (to provi'de for). See 233. 
interview. See Have. 
intimate : to be — ^iihjdmiliartter vtL 

abl. 
inventor, inventor, fern, inventrix. 
invest ( = blockade), obaidere^ aedy acasx 
invoke, appellare, 
iron-hearted, ferreua. 
is ( = is distant), diaUit. 
island, insula. 
it cannot be but that, JUri non potest 

quin. 
it is not every man who can, <&c., rum 

cuhiavia eat, &c. 190. 
Italy, Italia. 

J. 

Javelin, jocu/um. 

jest, jocua. 

jewel, gemma. 

join battle with, committere pratUun 

{cum). 
journey, on the, inter viam. 
joyful, Uetua. 
just (equitable), eequua. 
justice, ju^titia. 



Keep, aervart, 

keep one's word, Jidemprceatare. 

keep up a certain state, apleruiids se 

gerere. 
kill, interf/iere^ ocddere^ necaret 308 
king, rexy regis. 
know, acire^ runiaae, caJlirt^ 386. 



L. 

Labour, lahor. 

lame of one leg, dUnidua altm 7 pedu 

lamp, lucemo. 
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hrge, magnuM, 
lasting, »empUemuB. 
latter, the, hie. 
laugh, ridirej r7«, rU. 
law, Ux. legia, 
lay on, tmponere, 

lay a person under an obligaticn, ^o- 

tiam ab ali^ito tnire. 
lay down a magistracy, ma^istratum 

abdicare; (or ae with abl.f 906.) 
lead a life, agere vUam ; tg^ act, 
league^/o^ttf, eria'. 
learning, branch of^ doctrina. 
lean on, nitij niaua^ nixua (abl. 273). 
learn, discercj didie, - 
learn by heart, ediacere. 
leave, relinqueref liq^ lid: (by will), re- 

linquere, i 

leave ( = go out of), excedere {with obi) 

ceaay 83. 
leave nothing undone, nihil prattrmU- 

tere quin. 
leave off, deainere^ deai^ deait, 
i%g. See Lame. 

leisure : I have — , vacat mtAt, 154. 
Lemnos, Lemnoa, G. i. 
tet me know, fac^ aciam (teith ut 

omitted\. 
let out to oe built by contract, locare 

faciendum. 
letter, lUertB^ pi. : epiatola. 
levy troops, aelectum habere. 
liable to, obnoxiuaf 212. 
liar, mendax {adj.). 
lie, meniiri. 
lie near, adjatire, 229. 
lite, vt^a; ( = life-time) cdaa. In the 

life-time of Augustus, Auguato 

vivo, 364 
lift up, toUeref auahU, aublai. 
light, levia. 
light ( = kindle), accendere : atuxendere 

ropim, <&c. (See 299, h.) 
Iightnmg,/ii/7ne7i, inia. 
like, avmUiay dat.: ( = equal to in size) 

inaiar. {gen.\. 
like(e«r&). See 491, d 
lines : to draw up an army in three — ^ 

triplicem aciem inatruere. 
literature, liiercB. 
little, or a little ( =/«w thinga,) pauca. 

23. 
little : but or too — ^ jtarwn. 
little, a ( = some, but not much), pau' 

lum ; paululum, 402. 
long, diu :pridem^ jamdvu,Jampridem. 

bng for, avere, of an impatient^ geaiire 
of a joyoua longing. 



look to that yourself, id ipac vidiria. 

loquacious, loquax. 

lose, perdere, perdidf perdit : lose (paa- 

sively), amittere. (See 56.) 
lose an opportunity, oceaaionem omit- 

tere. 
lose flesh, corpua amittere. 
love, amare^ diUgere. (See 185, a.) 
lover otf amana^ diligena {gen.^ 183.). 
lover, such a lover of, adio amana oi 

dUi^ena {gen., 183). 
lowest, infimuay imtia. 
lust, libicu), inia. 
luxurious, hixurioaua. 
lyre, to play- on the. See Teach, 

M. 

Mad, to be,/wr« e. 

madness, amentia, 512. 

magistracy, to hold, magiatijium ge- 

rere. 
make, facere {fee, fact ) ; efficio ; am 

made,^. Oba. ^ makea all thinga 

{ace.) flourish;' in Lat. * makes 

that (u/) ail tkinga (nom.) should 

flourish,' 254. 
make the same promise, idem poUtceri^ 

pollidtua. 
make treaty, Ac, foedua ifere, 299. 
make this request of you, illud ie rogit 

(i^ ne). 
make ( = appoint to an office), crearc 
make mention oi, meminiaacj recor^ 

dart, 201. 

make the same boast, idem^loriari. 
make it my first object, id agere {vi) 
make for us, a nobia facere. 
make a decree in a man's favour, a& 

cundum aliquem decemere; decreOf 

decret. 
making haste (after opua eat),prope- 

rate, {abl. part. 171). 
maker, effector : fern, effectrix. 
man, homo, vir, (See 38, y.) 
man : I am not the — to ; non ia attm, 

qui {subj.). 
manners (= morals, character,) morea^ 

um, pi. 
many, multi. 
march against the enemy, obviam in 



marry (of a female), nubere {dot. 222). 

Marseilles, MaaaUia. 

master, mngisier, dominua, \crua. (See 

180.) 
matter,re«. 
mean, aibi tdta* 
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ineaB time ; In the^^, interim. inUrta. 

(See 402.) 
means, by no, mmtme. 
meat, dim; 
medicine, medicina. 
meditate, meditari {ace.). 
meet, to go to, obviam ire (dal.), 
melt, Uqueteere^ Uau 
merchant meretUor, 
middle of, nudivM (in agreement witti 

its subst. 179). 
Bsile ( s= 1000 paces), mMe pasntt : pi. 

Miilia jMsauum. 
Miletus, of, MUenut, 
milk, lae, lacUa. 
mind, nuna^ menUa; animu*. 
mindful, numor (gen.). 
miserable, mieerj era^ Ac. 
mistaken, to be,/attt. 
mistaken, I am, mefaUU. 
mock, iUudere {dot. 229). 
moderate, moderari (aec. or dot. 220). 
money, pecunia. 
month, mcnn»j m. 
moon, luna. 
moral, wanetut. 
morals, vnoret, urn, 
more, phu (with gtn.). For more, 

pluria. 
mortal, mortali*. 
most men, plerique. 
motion, motuMt ^> 
mound, agger. 
move, morere, mov, mat. Move, neui. 

Tnovtri. 
much, multa. n. pZ. (but if oppoted to 

many things, or followed by gen. 

mtUtum.) 
much \e89f.nedumf 443. 
multitude, mtdtiivdOj tnit. 

N. 

Naked, nudut. 

name, nominare (also » to appoint). 

Bature, naturaf rerum natura^ 

near, prope (ace.). 

near, to be very, minimum abesae (im- 

pers.) ^171, 92. 
nearer, propiorf {adv.) propiua^ 211. 
nearer am, propiua dSmwn (quam), 319. 
nearest, proximua. 
nearly, prope^ peene. 
need, egere, indigere {abl. or gen.). 
need, have — ofi ojms eat^ 17^ e. 
. need, you have no — , nihil opus est. 
negUgent, negUgena (gen.), 183. 



neighbourhood, in your« iatk, ) 
neighbourhood, from your, iatint. a387 
neighbourhood, to your, iifue. i 

neutral, medkta, 

never, nunqiuan, 

neverthelesB, tamen. 

news of the town, rea urbane. 

next : the next thing is, ae^uitur uf, 85. 

night, by, noctu or nocte. 

no, nuUua ; liter n«, quia, 

no one, nemo. 

no painter, nems ^icfor. 

no time, niot/ temporia. 

nobody, nemo, vnia.* 

none of you, nemo veatrvm. 

none of those things, nihil eorvm, 

nor, neque, nee : but after ut or ne it 

is neve or neu. 
not, non. After re/., see p. 215, d. 
not yet, rumdum. 
not one's own, alienua. 
not even, tu — quidem. * 

not only — but also, non aohtm- aed^ 

or varum etiam. 
not so far off, to be, proptia abeaaa. 
not to say, ne dicam. 
not that — but, non ^uoct — aed; nan 

quo — aed; non to or ideoquoil — 

aed, 492. 
not at all, nihil. 

not as if not, non quin, with aubj. 
not to be uir from, hand mtdium lor 

haud procut) abeaae {quin). 
nothing, nihiL 

nothing but, nihil aliud ntri, 185. 
nourish, alere, alu, alit or alL 
now ( = already), jam. 
number, numerare. 

O. 

Obey, par9re, cbedire {dot. See 222) 
object, not to, non recuaare quin, 92. 
obligation, lay a man under a great, 

confer an — on, magnam ab etUqua 

{Cie.), apud aUquem (I49.), gra-' 

tiaminire, 339. 
obliging, eomrnodua, 
obstruct, intercludere, dua, 
obtain, potiri {abl. gen.), 
occasion : you have no — to hurry, 

nihUeat quodfeatinea, ATI, 



♦ Neminir and nemine are not found, but nuUiua, nuUo : — except now and then 
nemine with pass, participle — ^Nemo ablatlvum nee habet, nee habet ^ent^tvum 
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occasion : have — for opua est, 170. 

ocean, oceantu, 

occupy myself in, operam dare, 337. 

odious, to be, odio ease. 242. 

ot after ' »trip,^ &c. (abl.) 

01, after * become,* * deserve tpell,^ Ac. 

*am persuaded,* and when ^s 

eonceming, de, 
oi, after ^enquire* ex. 
of others, cilxenua, a, um. 
of such a kind, ejvimodi, 
offend, ofeitidere,fe7td^fen» {ace,). 
offend against, vwlare. 
offence : if I may say so without — , 

pace tud dixerim. 
old, veitiB, veteris (n. pi. veiera). 
old man, aenex, G. aenia, G. pi. um. 
old a^e, aenectus, tUia. 
one ^f two), alter, O. iua. 
one thing — another, aliud — alittd, 38. 
one ( = a certain), quidam. 
one ( = some one, no matter who), 

(ui^ia. 
one's, auua. 

only, adj. aolua, G. iua, 
only: the — one who, Wtua qui (with 

^ aubj.). 
onlf son, unvcua JUiua. 
opinion, to be of, cenaire. 
opportunity, occaaio. 
oppose, repugnare (dot.), obatare (dot.), 
or, aut, vd, ve, 456 (in questions «n). 
or not, necne. See 122. 
orator, orator, •• 

order, jubere,juaa {ace, with inf.). 
ought, oportet. See 126. 
out of e, ex. 
out ot doors, y»ro*. 
out : to dine out, camare foria, 339. 
over : it is all over with, actum eat de. 
over against adveraua. 
overpower (with emotion), frangere, 

freg,fraet. 
Overthrow, evertere, vert, vera. 
owe, debere. 
owing : it is owing to, per alu{uem atat, 

qruominva, &c. 99. 
own {emphatic), ipaiua or ipaon:m^ after 

meua^ hata, &*i. 



Pace, pciaaua, Ha. 

pained, to be, dolere {ace. or abl. with 
de.). \ 

pardon, venia. 

pardon, ignoacere, nov {dot.) ; (of a su- 
perior) veniam dare. 

parent, parena; genite^, fern genitrix. 

part, para, partia. 



partner, conaora, 185. 

party, to be on our, a rjobia Mfitlri. 

past, the, preeterita, 

peck, moaiua, 

peculiar, propriua, 212. 

perceive, aentire. 

perchance (in questions), quid in ec- 

quid, numquid, 400. 
performj^ng^, perjungijunetua {abL\ 
perhaps, fortaaae. 
permitted, it is, licet. 
permitted, I am, licet mxhi, 
perpetuali aempUemua. 
perseverance, peraeverantia. 
persist, peraeverare. 
persuade (= advise), auadere ,dat.) ; ss 

advise effectually, perauadere, auaa 

{dot.). 
persuaded, I am, peravaswm, eat mihi 

de, <&c., or perauaaum habeo, 291. 
perverse, perveraua. 
perversely, perverae, 
philosopher, philoaophua. 
philosophy, pkiloeophia. 
piety, pietaa. 
pity iV), miaeret me, or miaereor, geru 



r (1), miaeret i 
(See 201, r.) 



pity, miaericordta. 

plainly: see — through, perapectum 

habeo, 364. 
planet, planeta or ea. 
plan, ctmaUium. 
plant, aerere, aev, aai. 
play, liulere, Iua. 
play on the lyre. See Teaefu 
plea^ A cause, agere cauaam. 
pleL^ant, jitamaua. 
please, pwcere {dot.). 
pleasure, voluptaa. 
poet, poeta. 
point : to be on the — oLineo eeae uL 

479. 
poison, venenum. 
Pompey, Pompejua. 
possession, to be in, tensre, 
possession, to gain, potior {abl. organ.), 
possible as (after auperl.), quam, vd^ 

410. 
possibly. As great as can possibly be, 

quantua maximua potest faae, 412. 
post nimself, conaidBre, aed, aeaa, 
poor, pauper, 
power, poteantia of actual, potestas of 

legal, conceded, Ac, power, 
power: to put himself in their— ,po- 

testatem suifacere. 
power: to be in our — , in noatrS po^ ' 

testate esse. 
powerful, potens. 

practice (justice, Ac), coHere^ colu, cult 
praise, laus^ I 
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pralM^ to, laudare, 

P(a beg earnestly), orare. 
let, prtBdicere, 
Drefer, oaiepofure, ponu jumt, 
prefer a charge, reumjacere de, 187. 
prefer a capital charge against, rei 

eapUalia reymfaceref 1§7. 
prefer a charge of immorality acainst, 

dt moribua reum factrty ISf. 
prejudicial, to be, o6««m (clot.), 
prepare, parare, 
present with, doiutre, 207. 
present, give us a, dano or muneri dare, 

242, (3.) 
present, to be, adesse {dot.), 
preservation : tend to the—, 335, e. 
pretend, nmtUare. 
pretty often, nonnunouam, 
prevent, obatare, cbatU (dot.). 

?fe». !•«««*«.»«•. 

proceed against a person, ootuuZere in 



produce (= fruits), /nigw, «/. 
productive of, efficitnM Xs^\ ^83. 
profitable, to be, prodtsse {ciat.), 
promise, poUicen. UcUub; promUtere. 

See 17,1. See 15. 
prompt execution (after opu» tst), mar 

tare facto, 177. 
prone, prodima (ad,), 
property, all my. omnia nua, 
property, all their, omnia «ua. 
prosecute, poahdare. 201. 
protection, take under one's, tueri, 374. 
proud, tuperlnu, 
prove an nonour, hxmori uat; (prote 

done by wm with the dot/., 242.) 
prove myself mindful; pneatare mo 

memorem, 
prove my gratitude, > graHam to- 
prove myself grateful, J ferre. 
provide for the' interests of^pronridere 

vidy via; proapicere, apex, apad 

(both with dot.). 
provided that, dum, modo^ or ditm- 

mSdo {aJUr uhich ^lud* ia no\ 

494. 
pull down, diruere, ru, rut, 
punishment, pcena, 
purpose, for tne, caiis^ 
pwpose, to no, nequicgwan, fruaira, 
put ; put down, porurey poau, poaii. 
DUt on, exture. saru, exttt. 
put in mind o^ admonere, 194. 
pyre, rogua. 



Quite (to be without), piano {car^c). 



lUtify a treaty, ieere fatdua, 

rather, I had. mSlo. 

rational faculty, mona. 

rear, in the, a tergo, 

reason, you, &c., have no, fdhU eA 

guod iaubj,), 
receive, ac-y «x-, re- etpere, eep, eepL 

(See 306.) 
receive fiivourably, front eonaulera (m 

Quin/tf., Stnocoy <^c.) ; in bonam 

partom aeeipere, 185. 
reckon, num^rare, 
reckon one thing after another, poathor 

here, 
reckon as a fault, viiia vertere, 242. 
recollect, reminiaci, 
reconciled) to be, in gratiam redirt 

{cum). 
recover, conoaleacerey vaht. 
recruit myselfj me reficere, 
refrain: I cannot — from, temperart 

mihi nan poaaumy quiny dec. 
regard the interests of^ proapicorty apex, 

ap'eet {dot.). 
reign, regnare, 
reign : in your — y te rege : te regnanU 

or imparanUy 364. 
reject, repudiare, 
reioice, gaitdere, gaoiaua aum, 
rel^, narrare, 
relieve from, liberare (abl.) ; (of a par^ 

<ia/ relief )^erar£(aU.). 
religion, reUgio, 
reljring on, fretva {ablX 
remainder = rest of, 179. 
remains, it, reUquum eat, reatat (ui), 
remedy, remedium, 
remember, memmiaae {Imperai. mt^ 

mento): reeordariyreTnmiacL (See 

201, q.) 
■remind, admonere {gen,), 
render, reddere, did, dU. 
renew, rerufvare, 
repair, reficerey fee, fad, 
repay a kindness, graHam referrt, 
repent : I — me, ma poanitei (gan.), 
report, fama. 

require, egere, indigere {gen. abL). 
required^ are, opua awnty 172. 
resignation, eequua ammua, 
resignation, the most or greatest^ce^^V 

aimua animua, 
resist, reaiaUre, reaiU* repugnaro 

{dot.), 
resolve, eonatihurey aiituy atUuL 
rest, requiea, 
rest on, niH, 273. 
rest of, adj, reUquua, (See 179^ 
rest, all the, cetera omnia. 
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rwiore liberty to his country, patriam 
» in libertatem vindicare, 
restrain, temperare {dat.)^ 220. 
restrained, to be, in/iiberi, 
retain a grateful sense, graiiam habere. 
return, redirei reverti. revenxrt, (See 

339,p.) 
return thanks, grattas ageref egj act. 
revile, maUdicere {dot.), 
reviler, vUupercUor, 
revolt from, d^cerc ob ; fec^ fed. 
rich, divea. 
riches, divituB, 

right, recttu : (of situation,) dexter. 
rise, oririj ior^ ortus. (See 443.) 
rival, iBmvlari {dot. or aec.), 
river, Jtumetiy amnit^ Jlwoiua^ 472, o. 
rob, apoliart {abL). 
rod, ToirgcB^ pi. 

rope (= nanging), auspendium. 
Rome, Roma, 
Roman, Roniarma, 
rule, regtUa. 
ruling power, to bi rerum potifi. 



S 



Safety, aalus^ utia. 

sake: for the — offCauaA. 

sake, for its own, propter aeae. 

salute, aalvtare. 

same, idefm. 

satisfaction, to your, dc, ex {tu&) aen- 

tentid. 
satisfactorily, ex aententid. 
satisfy, aatiafacere {dot.). ' 
say, aicere : (s caaerta) aU. 
say that — not, negare. 
say : not to say, nc dieam. 
say : they (= people) say, /crun*. 
say: as they say, ^ \^aiunt. 
saying : as the — is, J ^ "***'**' 
says he, i.7iquit. 
sauce, eonaxnuntum. 
scarcely, vix. 
sea, mare. By sea and land, terrd 

marique, 
season, tempeaiaa. 
seasoning, condxnuntum.. 
second, aUtr. 
sedition, aeditio. 
see, videres (= distinguish ; have the 

aenae of sight) cerrure. 
see that you don't, vide ne. 
see (plainly) through (any thing), ali- 

quid perapectwn habere^ 364. 
see ; do you see to that, id tu vldiSria. 
seem, tiderij viaua. 

15* 



seize on, inceaaere (of f«ir, Ac), 229. 
self; selves. (See 368.) I myw>i/» 

ipacj 3'i. 
sell, vendere (vendid, vendif). 
sell, neiU. venire {veneo)^ 267. 
senate, aenatua. 
send, mUterey mia^ miaa. 
send forward, prcemiUere. 
send (news by letter), peracribere. 
send to the assistance of, auxUio mii^ 

tare {two dativea). 
sentence, aententia. 
serpent, aerpena. 
serve a campaign,- atipendium mererCf 

Qi mereri. 306. 
serves, eat (with dot. 2S7). 
service, to be of; prodeaae (dot.), 
serviceable, idoneua. 
sesterce, aesttrtiua. 
set on fire, inceruiere. auccendere. Sec 

299. 
set out, profjdad^fectua. 
set out to the assistance o^ acuritta 

proficisd {two dativea). 

several, plurea. 

several times, 420. 

severe, gravia: gramor^ 409, g. 

severity, gravitaa, 

shadow, umbra. 

shed, profundere^fud^fua. 

should, = ought, debere^ oportet^ 126 

or (after Exerc. 49, Pt. I.) part 

in dua, 326, 327. 
show (myself brave), prcebere. 
Sicily, Sicilia. 
sick, ager^ gra^ grum: (of body or 

mind) cegrotua. 
side, to be on our, a nobia atare. 
siege, obaidio. 
silence, ailentium: {habit of) tacUur- 

nit€U. 
silent, tacitua: {habitually) tacitumna, 
silent, to be, ailere, tacere. See 299 
silver, argentum. 
sin, peccare. 

since, quum^ quoniam^ 492 
sister, aoror. 
size, magnitudo. 
skilled in, peritua {gen.). 
slaughter, truddare, 
slave, aervua. 

slave, to be the, aervire {dot.). 
slay, ocddere, ctd, da. 
sleep, aomnua. 

smack of; reduiire (occ.), ) 945 
smell of, olere^ J • 

snatch away, eripere^ ripu, rept {dot of 

pers.). 
snares, inaidits. 
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■now, niir, nsMt. 

■o near home, tern prope a domo. 

90. The thing is so, ret sto m habtt, 

Socrates, SoeraieSf Oen. it. 

sold, to be, venire {veneo)^ 267. 

some, aUquigf gwfpiam, 392. See 

note X. and 390, y. 
fome one or other, neaeio quis^ 394. 
some body of consequence, aUouia, 396. 
tome other place, to, alio. 394. 
some other place, from, dUunde, 
some other direction, in, aUo. 
some other direction, from, aliundt. 
some considerable, aUquanhtm. 
some — others, aUi — alii. ^ 
sometimes nonnimquamj aUqwrndo^ 

vUerdum. See 402.* 
somewhat. Omit, and put adj. in 

compar. 408 : or translate by paxdo 

with compar. 
sorry : I am — for, piget me (gen.). 
soul, animus. 
soWj eerere^ ««», eat. 
Spam, ffispania. 
spare, parcere^ pepere {dot,). 
speak, loquif locuhie. 
speak the truth, verum dieere. 
apewr.haeta. 
speech. oraiiOf 249. 
spend nis life, vitam agere. 
spend his time (in), tempm impendgre, 

337. 
spoken ill of| to be, maleaudire. 
sport: to make — o£ illudere. lue 

(dot.). 
stand in need of; e^ere {gen. aU.). 
stand by, cuUeee (dot.). 
star, eteUOi See 51. 
stay (in a place), commorarL 
starvation, famee. 
state, respublica. 
stick, baciUum. 

stir out of the city, urhe exeedere^ 249. 
stone, lapisy adj. Japideue. 
storm, oppusnare {ace.). 
storm, to take by, per vim expvtgnare, 
strange, rninit. 
strength, viree^ turn. 
strip ofij exuere. 

strive, nUi^ eniti^ nisuSj nixue^ tU. 
struck (by etonee, Ughhning^ &c.), ictne, 
study, etudere {dat^. 
subject to, dbnoxiue {dat.). 
succeed ( = follow), exeipere {ace.). 
successfully, ex eententia. 
succour, euccurere {dot.). 



•uch, tali*. 

•uch is your temperance, qua tua e4 

temperantiOf 56. 
such a manner, in, ita {tit). 
suffer, einerej eiv; pati, paaawe. Sou 

suggestion, at your, te auctore, 

suitable, idoneue, 212. 

»vtn,9oL 

superior, to be, ) anteedUre, prmeiartk 

•arpassy 5 229. 

superstition, euperatUio. 

supper, eana. 

support ( = nourish), alerey alu, aUt^ cf 

alt. 
surround, eireumdftre {urbem muro^ or 

murum uHn). 
survive, superease. 
survivor, superetes^ itis. 
suspense, to be in anxious, pendire 

anim^ animo {or if necessary, 

animie. 
suspicion, euapuAo. 
swallow, hirtmdot dini* 
swear, jurare. 
Syracuse, Syracuaee. 



T. 

Take,t capere {eep^ eapt) : aumere 

(nana, aumpt). See 492. 
take oy storm, expugnare. 
take in good part, boni conaulere, 185. 
take away, €uiimtrej exim^re. See 385, 

o («m, emp£) : eripere {dat.jof pers.). 
take measures against, connUere in 

{ace.). 
take cruel measures against, crudeliter 

in {aliqtum) eonavlere. 
take a camp, exuere hoatea caatriaf 233 
take care, cohere, cav, caut. 
take care that, vide {ne). 
take under one's protection, tueri, 374. 
take hold of, prehendere. 
teach, docere, two ace. 257. 
teach to play on the \yxe,jidAbu» doeen 

(i. e. tea(^ wUh OTonthe atringe). 
teacher, magiater; fem.magiaitra. 
temple, templum. 
tenacious, tenax {ghi.). 
tend, to, 335, c. 
terrify, terrere. 
territory, agar. 
thank, rroMaa agere. 
that (alter daubt^ dtnyy Ac. with Deg.^ 

qum. 



* Rarius interdum quam nonnunquam esse memento, 
t Take arms, arma capere, or aumere. {Cioero.} 
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that (after fear)^ ne; thcU-^not, ut (or 

that, as nom. to 'w,* <&c., agrees with 

nam. after it, 386, m. 
that famous, ilUy 381. 
that (after * U rtmaina^* < UfoUow» *)i ^' 
taat too, et U; idemqtUj } ^cm 
that too not, necia^ J '^^' 

that only, is demum^ 385. 
Thebes, ThebtBfarum, 
then f B at that time), turn, 
then f =3 after), demdt^ inde. 
then ( =: therefore), igUuVf Uaque, 
there, i&i. 

there is no doubt, non ut dubiumqutn. 
there are some who (think), aiaU qui 

{putent), 
there are not wanting, non deavnt qui 



there are found some who, reperivniw 



qui (aubj.y 
nk, c 



think, cenaerCf putare, txistimare^ ar- 

hUrari, See 257. 
think nothing of, nihiU faetre^ 266. 
thigh, /cmur, oris^ n. 
thing. A thing which (referring to a 

preceding sentence), id quod : 

sometimes, qiUB res, 36. 
thirst for, aUirt^ ace, 240. 
this being the case, qum quum ita sint, 
thousand rnUU^ adj. ; pi, milliat subst. 
threaten, minari. See end of 222. 
three hundred, trecenti, 
three days, space of, triduum. 
three years, space of, triennium. 
through, expressing the cauae, sign of 

throw before, projvclSrt. jec. Jed (see 

75, IJ. 
throw ofl, eruere, 
till, colerCf colti, cult. 
till, donee, durri^ quoad, 507, Ac, 
time, at that, id temparia. 
time : at the time or the Latin Grames, 

Jyudis Latinia, 
time, for a long, duduhi, dvu, ja/mdu- 

dum, &c. See 4201 
times, tw3 or three ( = seyeral times),* 

biaterque. 
times, two or three ( = not more than),* 

bU terve, 
dmes. many times as great, m^uUia 

partibua major, 
timid, timidua, 

tired : am — of, teedet me (genX 
to death (after condemn), capUta, 
to no purpose, nequicquam, fruatra. 

See 33. 



to each other Rafter contrary, compcare"^ 

inter ae, 
toga, toga. 

together (after to compart), inter at. 
to-morrow, craa. 
tongues : to hold their — , 299. 
too much, mmiua {nimiua aomnua, oi 

mmium aornnC). 
too dear, ninuo. 

top of, aummua, {adj. See 179). 
torch, Usda, 
tortured : to be — in mind, diacrucian 

animL 
towards, adceraua, ergo, 470 : in, 281. 
treacheiy, proditio. 
treasoti, proditio. 
treaty, fcsdua, eria. 
tribune, tribunua. 
triumph, triumphua, 
triumph in, per triumphum (ducere). 
triumph : gain a — for a victory over 

the Gauls, de Gallia triumphare. 
troublesome, moleatua, 
Troy, Troja. 

true : it is —but, iUtquidcmr—aed, 383. 
truly, vere. « 

trustworthy, fdelia. 
truth, veritaa. ^ 
turn back, revertere, reoerti, 339. 
turn out, evadere, vaa. 
turn it into a fault, vitio verte'^e, 242; 

(2). 
Tuscan, Tkiacua. 
two days, space o^ biduum. 



U. 

Unacquainted with, rudia (gen.). 
-unbecoming, it is, dedecet {ace.)'. 
unburied, inhum^atua. 
under favour, bond tud venid. 
under such an age, 306. 
understand, intelligere, lex, lect. 
undertake, auacipere : { = engage to do) 

reeipere. 
undertake to corrupt, corrumpendum 

auacipere. 
unexpectedly, de improtiao. 
unfriendly, inimieua, 
unless, niai, 451. 
unless indeed, niai vero, or forte 
unless I am mistaken, niainufaUiL 
unlike, diaaimilia {dot.). 
unmindful, imnuTnor (gen.). 
unskilled in, imperttua {gen.). 
unteach, dedocere ; {two accua.) 
un^villing, to be, noUe. • 



* Bis tbbqitb a^AU, tninud bis tkrvb nUaium. 
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unworthy, inaigmu (abl.), 

use, uii (u*u»\ abl. 

lue, make a bad — oi^ maU tUi (abl), 

lue, make a perverse — of, pervene lUi 

(abl.), 
Tiseful, uiUU, 212. 
!iflelea8, inuUiis, 212. 
otter many faliehooda, muUa nuniiri 



Vain, In, neequicguam ; JruMtra (See 
33). 

value. cBf^more, 264. 

valuable, pretumiB. 

very (with ntperl.), vd, 410. 

very manv, permuUi, 

very much, permuUa. 

very little. p697Niiica. 

very, to be translated b^ magnui or 
fummttf, when the adj. after * very * 
is tianslated by a subst. * Is very 
honorable^ * magno honori estf* 2ii, 

vice, vifium. ^ 

violence, vis, 

virtue, virtutf virtutU, 

virtuous, honeahu, 

virtuously, honette. 

visit (on ouairusa), adire; (as 9. friend) 
viaere; (on buaiheaaf or no() con- 
venire. See 249. 

voyage, to have a prosperous, ex aenr 
tentid navigare. 



W. 

Wage, gerere, geaa, gtaL 

wait, fiian«re. 

wait for, erpedare^ vpperiri^ ffraatolari, 

See 229. 
wait upon, eonvenire (aeeJ), 
walk, ambulare, 
wall, muru« ; f of a walled city) mania, 

pL ; (of a house) parieaf etia: (of a 

garden, dk(^) maeeria. 
wanting to be, aeeaae {dot.), 
war, in, bdlo, 

warn, monere (u^, ne). See p. 222. note, 
washed, to be (of an idand)^ etrdmr 

fvLivdi^fuaua, 
watch over, covers, cor, eotu/ {dal.), 
water, o^ua. 
wave,^iteeu«, il#. 
way, in such a, Ua (ttf). 
weary, snii ttaaii ma (gen,). 



I fuftf ^. 



weiffht, oni«i^ aria, 

welt 6«n« .' ( = rightly), rec^ 

whatever, Ttttmuui, neut. a 

9uicun^u« (oc^.). 
wheat, trUtcum. 
when, qvttm, quando, 105. (»as soon 

as) u6t, 1^, 612. 
whence, unde, 
where, ti6t. 
where you are, iaticifrom where yoa 

are, iatine; to where, d.c. iatue, 
where in the world, uot or ubifutm 

geniivm, 
whether— or (of two statements left 

doubtful), aive-^aive : aeu^aeu. 
whether (in double dependent ques- 
tions), see 118, 119; nvm (in «tn^ 

dependent questions), 
which (of tiDoS, uler, 
whip with rods, virgia ctsdere; eecld^ 

eeea, 
wliite,. aUma. 
whither, quo, 
why. cur, quare, 106. 
whole, toiua, unitertua,. (See 179.) 
will, ajpinst my, invUua, Against tbe 

will of Caius, iwnto Caio, 
willing to be, veUe, 
wind, ventiu, 
wine, vinum, 
winter (as adj.\ hibemtia, 
wisdotn, aapieiUia, 
wise, aapiena, 
wish, velle, 142. 
wish well to, cupere alicui. 
with, cum. 

with, after, * to do.* de, 
with, after * to make a beginning,* a, ab, 

fiSlhemindof^ l^Vud(««) 
with=Jintl^estimationU«-^J^t 

llnthepresenceo^J '°^*> 
without, aine; or adj. expera (gen.), 
without, to be, carere {abl.). 
without beine heard, inaudiiua, a, um, 
without f be^e partie. avbat., nan, or 
some other negative, with parti- 
ciple, 363, e, neque, vi non, quin, 
520. 
without, after nunqtuim and before 
particip, aidui, quin vHih axibj,^ 

wolf, lupua. 

wonder at, admvrari. 

wonderful, mirua. 

wont, to be, aoUre, aolihta sum, 

WOOL lana, 

word, verbum, 

word for word, ad verbum. 

worship, to, eolere, eohi, culL 



INDEX I.- 

^orlif mtmduM : orbis terns or terra- 
rum, 
world, in the (after superL)^ veJ^ 410. 
worthy, dignua (abl,), 
would have been (better), 
would be (tedious, Ac), 
wound, vulnu9, eri§, 
wound^ ferirt^ ieert^ 299 
wretched, fniMjr, a, urn. 



) fuity not 
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write (news), pertcnbere, 

Y. • 

Yesterday, htri, 
young, juvenia, 

youth (s time of), jwMni^ atuf /» 
venta. 



INDEX II, 

LATIN, AND CRITICAL REMARKS. 



Words followed by (s) are distinguished from their synonymes. 



A, ab, abs, 348. 

ab hinc : not with ordinals. Place qf^ 
abhinc, 305. 

a nobis ^tare ; &cere ; sentire, 348. 

a manu servus, 348. 

abdicare magistratum, or se magis- 
tratu, 306. 

abesse (s), 227. r. (proplus). 

ac, atque (s), 4, d. 

accedit (hue— quod or ut), 513. 

accendere (s), 299, h. 

accidere (s), 274, d. 

accipere (s), 299, h. 

ACCUSATIVE of the personal pronoun 
seldom omitted before the infin, ex- 
cept after faterif dicere^ opinari^ do. 
p. 55, 8. 

acies (s), 348, t. 

actum est de, 59. 

adesse (s), 227. q. 

adimere (s), 385. 

adire(s), 294, k. 

adjuvare (s), 222, k. 

adspergere aliquid alicui, or aliqucm 
aliqua re, 233. 

edeS (a), 356, y. 

sequalis, 212, z. 

equi boni facere. 185*. 

setemus (s), p. 49, c. 

ait esse paratus, 149, c. 

ales (s), 480, u. 

aliquando (s), ) .r^ 

aliquantum (s), J *"^- 

aUud — aliud, 38. 

aUud alio (fertur), 400, d. 

am are (s), p. 68, a. 

ombulatum est, 296. 

amittere (s), 56, n. 

amnis (s), 472, o. 

aniGBnus (s), 212, v. 



an, in tingle aaestume^ 120, f. 

an non (s), 122, b. 

an quisquam 7 p. 139, c. 

anima, -us (s), 92, c. 

apparere Ts), 150, w. 

appellare (s), 51, i 

aptus (s), 2l2. 

astrum (s), 51. 

audis seu Jane^ 272, p. 

aut (s), 456. 

auxUiarijs), 222, k. 

ave (s), 281, s. 

avere (s), 420. 



B. 



avis (s), 480, u. 



Beatus (s)^ 443. 
bibere (s), 278, k. 

bona tua venil, 428. 
boni consulere, 185. 
BUT qflcr nemo, nullus, &c. 44. 



cadere (s), 299, i. 

caUere (s), 385. 

capere (s), 492. 

caput feritur alicui, 294 (b). 

carere (s), 273. h. 

caritas (s), 281, r. 

cave putes, 539. 

cavere alicui; aliquem; sibi; ab aH 

quo, 233. 
censere (s), 257, z. 
certiorem (acere, 187. 



t Bib tibqub augdnt^ minuet bib terve notatnzn. 
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CHARGE in the aec. if exprened by a 

neut. pron.^ 194. 
circumdare urbera muro, ) 932 
circumdare murum urbi, J 
civiTAs ill appo9. to the plural ntxnuof 

a j>eopU: Carmonenses, qua est 

civUcLs^ 138, k. 
claudus altero pede, 276. 
Goepi (8), 150. z. 
coeptus est, 150, x. 
comes (s), 185, z. 
comissatio (s), 428, b. 
committere ut, 479. 

COMPABATIVB of an ADVERB, p. 37, Y. 

compilare, 257, g. 
componere (s), 222, r. 
concessum est (s), 124, d. 
CONDITIONAL jorTM qf the tn/in., p. 

160, X. 
conferre (s), 222, r. 
coNBEQUENCB tn perf, nibj. for im- 

perf 418.t 
consors (s), 185, z. 
consulere alicui : in aliquem, 233. 
contendere (s), 222, r. 
contingere (s), 374, d. 
convenire (s), 249, f. 
conviyiam (s), 428, b. 
creber (s), 410, n. 
crederes, 426. 
credor {when righi\ 474, r. 
cruor, 229, f. 

cujus es temperantiae, 56. 
culpa (s), 242, g: 
cuncti (s), 443. 
cupere (s), 420. 
cur (s), 105, f. 
curare aliquid facieixium, 351. 



damnare voti, votis, 201, s. 

damnare capitis, 201. 

damnor a nolente esse bono, not Lajtir- 

152, y. 
dapes (s), 428, b. 
de facie nosse, ) 
de improviso, > 521. 
de industrial, > 
debere i%\ 126, f. 
deesse (s), 227, r. 
defendere, 374. 
delictum (s), 428, c 
OBMONSTaATivE PRON. aomdimes ex- 

preeeed after quin, p. 30, note e. 

See 88, (a). 



desitus est, 150, y. 

desperatus; 229. 

deterior (s). 410. 

dicere (sj, 177, q. 

diiigere (s). p. 68, a. 

diu (s), 420. 

dolere (s), 521. a. 

dominus (s), 180. 

done dare, 242, (3). 

donum (si 242, h. 

dubito. See Questions, % 14^ 

dudum (s), 420. 

dulcis, 211, V. 

dum, 494. 

dummodo (ne), 494. 



E re melt est, 542. 

I^quis,i <«•.«• 

edere (s), 257. 

egere (sk 273, h. 

ego creaor, when correct^ 474, r. 

eo insolentiffi, 512. 

epulae (s), 428, b. 

ergo, tnUigen.f 207. 

esse honon alicui, 242. 

est infinitum, 426. 

et is (idem, Ac), 385. 

evenire, 374, d. 

EVER, flow translatedf p. 141, k« 

ex pedibus laborare, 642. 

excedere urbe, urbem, 244, q. 

excipere (s), 299, a. 

eximere (s), 385. 

expilare (s), 257, g. 

exapectare (s), 227, z. 



fac ut, 539. 

facere de, 291; facere non posmm 

quin, 89. 
facturos pollicentur, 149, c. 
fallere (s), 38, z. 
faUit me, 209. 
familiariter uti, 456. 
fanum (s), 356, r. 
fari (s), 177, q. 
fas est, 124, d. 
faustus (s), 443. 
feUx (s), 443. 



t Potitts dixerlm, ubi de re prasterittt agatur, perfectum subjunctivi magis 
eveniumfaeti spectare ; imperfectum mentem et amnlium agentis. G Anther. 
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leatinare (s), 177, m 

fieri potest ut, 129. 

flagitare (b), 257. 

fluviu8(8),472,v. 

forsitan, 494. 

fortior quam prudentior, 452^ w. 

frequena (a), 410, n. 

fruatra (a), 33, ▼. 
fugit me, 200. 
fuit utUiuB, <bc., 426. 
fuDdamental rule for the sequence of 
tenaea, 40. 

PUTURX BUBJVVCT., 41. 



gaudere (s), 621, a. 
geatire (a), 420. 



vratus (a), 212, ▼. 



hieres ex drodante, &c., 556. 

haud (a), p. 70, h. 

baud scio an, 116. 

hauJ acio an nemoy stronger (han haud 

scio an qvisouam, la the latter 

form correct? See note on Diff, 

qf Idiom. 25. 
herua (a), 180. 
hie, 377, &c., rdating to the more remote 

wordf 378, h: to idtU quo potiawi- 

mum agtrntUj 378, h (3). 
homo (a), ^ y. 
hoatia (a), 221, z. 



Icero (a), 299, 1. 

Idj not to be used tu nom. to *to be* 
tohen a oubst. fcUowe^ but to agree 
with that ntb8t.f p. 135, m. 

Id ^tatia 163, 0. 

ID QuoD/or quod onfy, addo emphaaiSf 
p. 27, note ♦. 

idem ( = a^). 387. 

idem est qui (or ac, atque), 45, b. 

idoneuB (a), 212« ; qui, 486. 

«ffno8cere(a), 428, c. 

Ule, 49, 377, &c. : with quidem in par- 
tial conceeoione, followed by a * out^' 
383. 

bnperare (a). 78, w. 

impertire aliquid alicul ; or allquem 
aliquft re, p. 86, c. 

fn ante diem, 530. 

In diea, 69, t. 



incehdere (a). 299, h. 

incipere (a), 150, x. 

incolumia (a), 542. 

incumbere rei or in rem. p. 86 

incnaare (a), p. 72, m. 

indigere (a), 257. 

induere, 233. 

inimicua (a), 212, z. 

iNPiNiTiys, with participle or mbot, in 

the nom. by aUractUm^ 54. 
Inquit, 177, q. 
inapergere aliquid alicui or aliquem all* 

iqu& re, p. 86, d. 
inatar: when to be uaed, 207. 
inter ae con;Taria. 25. 
interdum (a), 402. 
interea (a), 402 ; in neg. oenteneea, oee 

noUg. 
interesae (a), 227, q. 
intereat Cieeronie eaae eloqueniio, 

wrong, 152, z. 
interficere (a), 308. 
interim (a), 402. 
invenire (a), 177, o. 
ipae ( = exaeay), 308. 
IP8E, withj^ere, pron., when in the nom., 

when in oblique caae, 368. 
IPSE, hardly ever in the nom. {in Cic.) 

after appended met, p. 131, c. 
iraacr(8),K2. 
ia sum aui, 483. 
ia (ea, id), the usunl pron. for the tJnrd 

pereon where there i» no emphaaiiy 

no distinction to be marked, 37, u. 
iste, that of youre, 377 (c). 
late, in letters, refers to the place 

where one^s correspondent resideti 

382. 
iatinc, 387. 
itojustum, M'est ^c. 451. 



J. 

jampridem cupio. 413. 

^UBERE (ace. trith inf.; ut when used 

absolutely), p. 80, h. 
jucunde vivi non ^^otest, 504. 



jucundua (a), 211, v. 
juvare (a), 222, k. 



letari, 521. 

latet me, or mihi fhad), 259, & 

libenter(<=Ztfteto), 492. 

libertinua > /„x eai 

libertua 5 ^*'' ^^• 

iicet (a), 124, d. 

licet esse beatum, or beato, ]53| K a 
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fleet (aWumgh)j 461. 
jocare aliquld laciendum. 
Socare (s), 480, y. 
kMui (b), 177, q. 
ludis Latinis, 311. 
higere (s), 521, a. 



maceria (s), 233. 

macte esto, &c., 280, q. « 

muor aonis ▼iginti, Ac, Q. on f 42. 

male audire, 492. 

mandare (s), 78, w. 

me (miaenim) qui, 486, i. 

mederi (s), 222, 1. 

medicina )/^v <>,;. , 

medicamentum jW»^o'i'- 

niemini (s), 62, q. 61, 1. 

memini le^ere, 426. 

mens (s), 92, c. 

metuere (tm, u/), 95 ; 8. 99, e. 

minari mortem alicui, 222. 

miserari ) 

misereri > (b), 201, r. 

miseret me 3 

modo, 494. 

mcenia (b), 233. 

mcerere (s), 521, 

monere t, «/; ne; ace, with inf., 189, k. 

monere (s), 222, 1. 

munuB (s), 242, h. 

muniB (b), 233. 



. N. 
aammppended toinUmg<Ui»t», p. 140, 

ne quia {ruxt, ufj 

nemoV when a purpose it 

ne quid (not, ut ( expressed tpWumt 

nihil), I - emphasis on the 

ne unquam (notf negative, 80. 

ut nunquam), J 
no = that afUr verbs qf fear, 95. 
ne — quidem, 185. 
nedieam. 443. 
necare (b), 306. 
necesseeat. 504. 
* necne (s), 122, b. 
nedum (ut), 145. 
nemo pictor, 443: nemlnis, nemine; 

aee note p. 129. 



neque, viih verb = without^ 620. 

nequicquam (b), 33, y. 

nescio quia, 394. 

ncBcioan, 116. 

nihil me terret, 443. 

nihil habeo quod, 477 

nihi aliud nisi, 185. 

nihil aliud quam rident, 450. 

nisi, 451. 

nisi forte, of vero, 451. 

noli putare, 539. 

nolle s tDould not, 541. 

nomen est mihi Cato, 239. 

non (b), p. 70, h. 

non possum quln {Jbrfacere non pos* 
sum quin; or, non poasum noa 
with infin.) should not be imiiated, 
[Cicero quotes non poBsum 
quin ezclamem, from PlautUB.] 

non auod, or quo — aed, 492. 

non desunt qui putent, 477. 

non solum — verum {or sed) etiam, 257, 

non est quod, 477. 

nonne, 102. 

nonnunquam (a), 402. 

noscere (s), 365. 

NOSTRUM, YESTRUM, after partUtveOf 
and tpith omnium, 372. 

nullus dubito, 492. 

num, 102 

nuptam esse, 222, m. 



OB, in oberr€L&e, c= amb, l/i^), 248, r. 

obedlre (s), Z22. 

obire mortem, &c. (s), 249, u. 

obviam ire. 512. 
occidere (s), 308. 
opene pretium est, 532. 
opitulari (s), 222, k. 
oportet (s), 126, f 
oportet me facere, > j^a 
oportet (ego) faciam, J 
oppeiiri (s), 229, z. 
oppetere mortem (a), 249, u. 
oppidum (b), 63, z. 
opprobrium (s), 242, i. 
optare (s), 4^, opto uL p. 214. 
opus est (s), 126, f. 170, L 
opus est properato. 177. 
opus absolutum haoeo, 364. 



t Moneo, » to warn a person to do somethmf[, sometimes takes Infin. instead 
of ut with aubj.— Gic. hardly ever uses the mfin. if any particular «ic2^ Sa 
named i^^raHo tpsa movsTi omiciHoM 6ompababs. 
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\IM or THE PEAFBCT WITH ' RATB' 

nr mooKUM LAMeuAsmm, p. 130, m. 



P. 



MM toAdlxerfiii, 428. 
I (8), 402. 



paries (a), 233^ 

FABTiciPiAL svuTAVTiTB, Cantkm 

26. See also p. 151, e. 
PkmnctTLEM tm bos asd dvs, f 46, p. 

126. 
rABTictPi.se of deponeDt Terbs, 365. 

pqor (e), 410. 

PXBP. 8UBJ. (for impert) in. a eon»t- 

qutnee with ut, 418: ftt M, narr, 

p. 161, z. 
PBBeojTAL PBOV. BXPBBeeBD, lo^k^fi Vurt 

U a distindion between two aetiane 

qftke aame MTJon, p. 17, furfe. 
pereoadere (e), !222, 1. 
pereoaeam eat mini, 291. 
persuaaiasimum iiabeo (ioiQ, 291, z. 
petere (a), 257.« 
pietaa (a), 281, r. 
plerique: pleronimqiie plerammqae, 

not found, 7Q\. 
polliceri (a), 17, i. 
polliceri, wUk infin. fui, 16, a. 
ponere (a). 480, y. 
poacere (a), 257.* 
poaaum (a), 126, e. 
poat — annoa qnam ezceaaerat | or ez- 

ceaait, 310, a. 514. 
poathabere aliquid alicui, 227. 
poatquaiD, 512. 
poatulare (a). 257.* 
potare. 257, k. 

poteatatem aui facere, 451. 

praBmium (a), 242. 
prasaena, >227 a 

praBaentem eaae, £**"» *«' 
DraBatolaii (a), 227, z. 
pnaterit {non me}, 259. 
prehendere (a), 492. 

WBWT after ai in connection loUhfut., 



. TAmnwnof Eno- 

PBKSKVT «r PBBP. SVBf . Ot CaMMeCMi 

wi3t IbSml where Ae gemerwt rmle 

womtdreqmire imp* f. or ^beperf^ 

469. 
pridem (a), 420. 
prim-om, o (ay, 83^ a. 
probnmi (a^ 242, L 
(proienatL 1 

^pTOTirili, [542. 

f pro eo ae merear, ) 
pro toa tempenmdi, 66. 
pr4BUum (a), 34a t. 
profogiia (a), 27^ n. 
projicere ae olieia ad pedes; or ad 

aHeujuo pedea^ p. 80, note L 
promitto (a). 17, 1 
properare (a), 177, m. 
propior, 211. 

propiua (dat. or ace.). 512 
propiua abeaae, 319. ' 
prosper (a), 443. 

prozime, 512. 

prozimua, 211. 

pugna ra), 348, L 

pnrgandi em canaS, 334. 

putarea (yon would have Ameghi^ 498. 



qaae rea, 36. 

quae qumn ita sint, 492. 

quae tua eat temperantia, 56. 

qnam pro {after oompar.), 409, £ 

quam nullua, 492. 

quam ut ait, Ac. (after compar.), 486L 

quam breyiaaime^ Ac, 410. 

quam omitted after ampliua, Ac., 6b*^ k. 

sn^T'^"- ^'*™'«'^ 

quanta mazima poteat esse, Ac., 410 

quare, 105, f. 

quasi, 494. 

queo (s), 125, e. 

quid sBtatia, 164, 0, 

(luid facerem 7 427, c. 

quilibet (s), 390, u. 

quin, 44, 3. See note <\ p. 3(\ and * 

note d, p. 215. 
quin c^ter verbe ^doabtinff, Ae.. in 

negative eentencee, 85, 86. 
quippe (qui), 482, a. 
quia est qui 1 477. 
quia sum qui 1 483. 
quiaquam, 389, 390, (>). 
si qulsquam, 391, w. 
quiaquam : an est— qui ? 477. 
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quisque : doctissimus guis^iM, 399. 
quivis (s), 390, u. 
quo, 63, without compar,^ p. 215, e. 
quo amentise, 612. 
quoad ejus, <&c., 512. 
quod sciam, 56. 
quomlnus, 94. 
quoniam, 492. 
quot estis, <&c., )74. 
quotldie, 69, t. 

quutusquisquo est, qvd (subj.), 477. 
quum intcrrogaretor, not interrogatus 
esset. 41& a. 



R. 



re = forth, 249. V. (= Ipil) 
recipere (s), 308, a. 



recordari, p 72 : (s), 201, q. 
redire (s), 330, p. 

BELATivE PEONouN, wheti U dota not 
CLgree with its 'proper antecedent, 48. 
remedium (s), 257, 1. 
reminlsci (s), 201, q. 
^perire (s), 177, o. 
feperiuntur, Ac, qui, 477. 
res ita se habet, 451. 
reum facere, 187. 
reus, its meanin^QSf t 



revenire^^^^ 339^ 



reverti JW,^^»,P. 
rivuB (s), 472, V. 
rogare (s), 257.* 



S. 



salutare (s), 249, f. 
Balve (s), 281, s. 
■alvus (s), 542. 
sanare (s), 222, 1. 
Banguis (s), 299, f. 
sapientior Caio, \ ^^e 

eapientior quam Caius, J *"^' ™' 
fiatis, 512. 
satius, ex. 34. 

■cire (s), 385. 

86 often inserted by Cte, cfier velle, p. 

65, r. 
secundum aliquem deceraere, 604. 
securus (s), 542. 
sempiternus (s), 123, c. 
sensit delapsus, 149, u. 
sententiH (ex), 17. 
si = whether y p. 158, t. 
si hoc dicas, p. 153, h. 
si (mood), 451, t. 



si quis, ? 291 w 

si quisquani, J *^*> ^* 

sive, seu, 456, a. 

sidus (s), 51. 

silere (s), 299, g. 

similis tui, tibi, 212, w. (212, &.) 

simulac, <&c., 512. 

simulare, 15 (a) ; (s), 17, m. 

sin minus, 1 

sin aiitem, I . .| 

sin secus, r*o** 

sin aliter, J 

sine aliquo or oKquAi when rigJit, 890,^ 

sine omni cura, wfongy 391, w. 

sinere (s), 532.« 

sodalis ) / V ,Q- . 

socius ) * '* ' 

spoliare (s), 273. 

Stella (s), 57. 

Btipenaium mereri, 308. 

suadere (s), 222, 1. 

suavis (s), 212, v. 

succendere (s), 299, h. 

succurrere (s), 222, k. 

sumere (s), 492. 

succensere (s), 222. 

summus mons, 179. 

SUNT QUI putent, 45 and 477. 

8UPXRLATIVE otul otherodjj, plocSdiii 

(he relat, instead qfin the principal 

cicniM, 53. 



tacere (s), 299, g. 

tanquam, 494. 

tantum abest ut — ut, 534. 

templum (s), 356, y. 

timere (s), 99, e. 

triplicem aciem instruere, 456. 

trucidare (s), 308. 

-to, -tote (imperatvoe forms i7iV,480,x. 

tueri, 374. 

tutus (s), 642. 



U. 

ubi terrarum, > g|9 

ubinam gentium, > 

universi (s). 443. 

unquam, 402. 

ut=: as soon as ; when^ 512. 

ut := that noty 95. 

ut omitted, 417,-6. 

UT NB, when used for ne, 77, note. 

ut quisque — ita, 407. 

at lyunt, 319. 
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nterUbet (b)^ 390, vu 
utervis (s). 390, u. 
utinam, 494. 
iitpote qui, 482. 

V. 

vacatmihi. 154: 337. 
yalere apud aliquem, 463. 
vapulareab 291. 

;%.\^ 

veUa (at) judloea, 417 I. 
TeildswuU. 641. 



Telle sibi 242. 
veniam dare, 426^ c. 
verb! causa, 443. 
vereri (s), 99, e. 
videri, 160, w. 
vir (b). 38, y. 
▼IS, (Ud. p. 69, noU g. 
visere (s), 249, s. 
vitium (s), 242, g. 
▼Itio vertere. Ac, 242. 
vix crediderim. 42&* 
vocare (s), 61. 1. 
▼olucres (s), 480. o. 
^^ i se esse prindiieoi, f j^ 
I 6980 prinocps. S 
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/). APPLE rON & C0:8 PUBUCATI0N8. 

Harkn^ss's Latin Grammar. 

JFrmn Trot C. S. HAXBnraTON and Tnt J. C. Yah BaKSOHOTXzr, q^ihs WttUvtm 
UnUoerHty, 
**T]iiB wofk is olear, aoinmte, and bappy in its statement of principles, is simple 70! 
aeholarly, and embraoes the latest researches ta this department cf philologioal sdoiM^ 
It will appear in onr catalogue.*' 

Fr<nn Mr. Elbudob Smith, Principal Free Academy, XoneicK, Ct 
**This is not only the best Latin Grammar, bat one of the most thoroughly prepare! 
■ehool-books that I haye eyer seen. I haye introduced the book into the Free Acade 
my, and am much pLtased with the results of a month's experience in the class-room.* 

jPVom Mr. H. A. Pbate, Principal Eigh School, ffar^ord, CL 
** I can heartily rv^ocmmend Harkness's new work to both teachers and scholars. It 
k. in my Judgment, the best lAtin Grammar eyer offered to our schools." 

jn^om Mr. L F. Caot, Principal £Rgh Sehooly Warren, R. L 
** The longer I use Harknoss's Grammar the more Ailly am I conyinced of its superiof 
•xeellence. Its merits must secure its adoption whereyer it becomes known.** 

From Messrs. S. THxmBKB a/nd T. R Stookwxll, PubUc Bigh School, Providence, 
''An experience of seycnJ weeks with Harkness*s Latin Grammar, enables us to 
say with confidence, that it is an improyemeni on our former text-book.** 

From Mr. 0. B. Goff, Principal Boys* ClasHeal Elgh School, Providence, JR. I. 
**The practical working of Harknes8*s Grammar is gratliying eyen beyond my ex- 
pectations.** 

From Bey. Pro£ M. H. Buokhak, Uhivereiiy qf Vermont, 
** Harkne8s*8 Latin Grammar seems to me to supply the desideratum. It is philo- 
sophical in its method, and yet simple and clear in its statements; and this, in my 
Judgment, is the highest encomium which can be bestowed on a text-book.** 

. » lyom Mr. E. T. Qitimbt, Appleton Academy, New Ipetoieh, N, R, 
"'I think the book much superior to any other I haye seen. I should be glad to 
Introduce it at once.** 

From Mr. H. OBOurr, QUmoood Ladies^ Seminary, W. 3raUleboro\ Vt 
** I am pleased with Harkness's lAtln Grammar, and haye already introduced it int« 
this seminary.** 

From Mr. Ghablbs Jbwbtt, Principal qflV-ankUn Academy, 
«I deem it an admirable work, and think it will supersede aU others now in uscl 
In the diylsion and arrangement of topics, and in its mechanical execution, it is spp** 
rior tc any Latin Grammar extant** 

IVvm ^. a G. Ghasb, Principal qfLoweU Bigh School. 
** Prot Harkne8s*s Gramouir is, in my opinion, admirably adapted to make the study 
of the Latin language agreeable and interestiiig.** 

From Mr. J. Kimball, Bigh School, Dorchester, Maee, 
*It meets my ideal of what is desirable in eyery grammar, to wit : compressioB ol 
gnecal principles in terse definitions and statements, for ready ase; and ftOness of 
Mall, woU afranffod for reference.** 
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Qarkuess^s Latin Grammar. 

From Rey. YnL J. J. Owkk, D.D^ N^x York Free Academy, 
** I hare eareAilly examined HArkneas^s Latin Gnunmar, and am lo well pkaaai 
with its plan, amngementi and execution, that I shall take the earijeat opportunttjr of 
intndadng it aa a text-book In the Free Academy." 

Fnnn Mr. Jomr D. Phzlbsiok, Superintendemt qf PubUe Schools^ Boston, Mate, 
"■ Thia work ia eyidently no hasty perfonnanoe, nor the compilation of a mere book 
maker, but the well-ripened frait of mature and accurate Bcholarship. It is eminently 
pnwttoal, becanae it ia truly i^iilosophical.^ 

#V*om Mr. 6. N. Bzoxlow, Principal qfSta;U Norma* School^ Framinghams Maee, 
« Harkneaa^a Latin Grammar is the most Batlsbittory text-book I haye oyer used." 

From Bey. Danul Lkjloh, Superintendent PubUo Schools^ Providence, B, L 
M I am quite confident that it ia superior to any Latin Grammar before the public 
It has recently been introduced into the High School, and all are much pleased with it^ 

From Dr. J. R CHAPzir, State Oommiseioner </ Public Instruction in Rhode Island, 
'*The yital principles of the language are clearly and beautifully exhibited. The 
woric needs ao one^a commendation." 

From Mr. Abkbb J. Phipm, Superintendent qf Public Schools^ Lowell, Mass. 

'*The aim of the author seems to be fblly realized in making this *a useful Book, 
uid aa such I can cheeri^Ily commend it. The clear and admirable manner in whid 
* the intricacies of the Su|>Junetiye Mood are unfolded, is one of its marked features 

"The eyidence of ripe scholarship and of flimiliarity with the latest works of Ger- 
aian and English philologists ia manifest throughout the book." 

From jyt, J. T. CuAxruir, President qf WatervUle OoUege, 
'*I like both the plan and the execution of the work yery much. Ita matter and 
manner are both admirable. I shall be gruitly disappointed if it does not at once win 
the public &yor." 

From Frot A. S. Paokabd, Botjodoin CoUege, Brunswick, Maine, 
" Harkness^s £atin Grammar exhibits throughout the results of thorough scholar 
diip. I shall recommend it in our next catal(^:ue." 

From Fro£ J. J. BrAMTOir, Bates College, 
** We haye introduced Harkness's Grammar into this Institution. It is much mora 
jogical and concise than any of its riyals." 

From Mr. Wx. J. Bolfb, Principal Cambridge Eigh SehooL 
** Notwithstanding aU the inconyenienoes that must attend a change of Latla Gram- 
mars in a large school like mine, I shall eudeayor to secure the adoption of Harknesa*! 
Orammar in place of our present text-book as soon aa possible." 

From Mr. L. R. Whxibtos, Principal LcuUes* Seminary, Cambridge, Mass, 
** I think thia work a decided adyance upon the Grammar now in use." 

From Mr D. B. Haoieb, Princ EUot Eigh School, Jamaica Plain, Mass, 
"^Tble is, in my opinion, by far the best Latin Orammar ever published. It li 
■dBlialbly adapted to the use of learners, being remarkably conoise, dear, compff» 
•naiye, and philosophical It will hen'seforth be used aa a text-book in IMh scbooL*' 
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k Latin Grammar for Schools and Colleges. 

By A. HARENESS, Ph.D., Profeaser In Brown University. 

To explain the general plan of the work, the Publishers ask the attention 
of ieashers to the following extracts from the TrdkM : 

1. This Yolume is designed to present a systematic arrangement of th^ 
great £m^ and laws of the Latin language ; to exhibit not only granmiatical 
forms and constructions, but also those vital prineijpl€$ which underlie, con 
trol, and explam them. 

2. Designed at once as a text-book for the class-room, and a book of 
reference in study, it aims to introduce the begmner easily and pleasantly to 
the first principles of the language, and yet to make adequate prorision for 
the wants of the more advanced student. 

8. By brevity and conciseness in the choice of phraseology and compact- 
ness in the arrangement of forms and topics, the authw has endeavored to 
compress within the limits of a convenient manual an amount of carefully- 
selected grammatical facts, which would otherwise fill a much larger volume. 

4. He has, moreover, endeavored to present the whole subject in the 
light of modem scholarship. Without encumbering hi spages with any im. 
necessary discussions, he has aimed to enrich them with the practical renUia 
of the recent labors in the field of philology. 

6. Syntax has received in every part special attention. An attempt has 
been made to exhibit, as clearly as possible, that beautiful system of laws 
which the genius of the language — ^that highest of all grammatical authority 
—has created for itself. 

6. Topics which require extended illustration are first presented in thdr 
completeness in general outline, before the separate points are discussed m 
detail Thus a single page often foreshadows all the leading features of an 
extended discussion, impartmg a completeness and vividness to the impress 
km of the learner, unpossible under any other treatment 

7. Special care has been taken to explain and illustrate with the requisite 
ftilness aU difficult and intricate subjects. The Subjunctive Mood—thai 
severest trial of the teacher's patience— has been presented, it is hoped, in a 
fiiroc at once simple and comprehensive. 



A APi'LSTay <t co:s pubuoatjoss. 
HABENESS'S LATIN QBAHHAB. 

12xno, 865 pases. 

Althang^ tibti work has been pnblislied only a few weeks, It is reooiame&ded kf 
lA tntrodaeed into a largo nmnber of Colleges and Classical 8choolS| amonff whlek w% 
itimowliig: 

BOWDOm CCCXEGE, Bnmswick, Me. 

BATES' COLLEGE, Lewlston, Maine. 

LEWISTON FA] US ACADEMY , Anbora, Mei 

DOYEB HIGH SCHOOL, Dover, N. H. 

DAETMOUTH COLLEGE. 

KOBWICH UNIirfiESITT, Norwich, Yt. 

GLENWOOD LADIES' SEMINABY, Brattlebora, Yt 

AMHEBST COLLEGE, Amherst, Mass. 

TUFTS COLLEGE, Medibrd, Mass. 

PHILLIPS' ACADEMY, Andover, Mass. 

STATE KOBMAL SCHOOL, Framingham, Mass. 

niGHLAHD SCHOOL, Worcester, Mask 

NEWTON HIGH SCHOOL, Newton, Mass. 

PUBLIC HIGH t3CH00L,'Springfleld, Mass. 

BOXBUBY LATIN SCHOOL, Bozbnry, Mass. 

LAWBENCE ACADEMY, Groton, Mass. 

AUBUBNDALE FEMALE SEMINABY, Anbnmdale, Main 

BFENCEB ACADEMY, Spencer, Mass. 

JAMAICA PLAIN HIGH SCHOOL, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

BBOWN UNIVEE8ITY, Providence, B. L 

UNIYEBSITY GBAMMAB SCHOOL, Providence, B. L 

PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL, Providence, B. L 

FBIENDS' BOABDING SCHOOL, Providence, B. L 

WABBEN HIGH SCHOOL, Warren, B. L 

PBOYIDENCE CONFEBENCE SEMINABY, East Gre«nwlek, «i \ 

WE8LEYAN UNIYEBSITY, Mlddletown, Ot 

FBEE ACADEMY, Norwich, Ct 

NEW LONDON ACADEMY, New London, Ct 

YALE COLLEGE, New Haven, Ct 

BOCHESTEB UNIYEBSITY, Bochester, N. Y 

MADISON UNIYEBSITY, Hamilton, N. Y. 

NEW YOBK FBEE ACADEMY, New Ya*. ' 

COBTLAND ACADEMY, Homer, N. Y. 

OSWEGO HIGH SCHOOL, Oswego, N. Y. 

HAMILTON COLLEGE, Clinton, N. Y. 

HOBEBT'S FBEE COLLEGE, Geneva, N. Y. 

CANANDAIGtTA ACADEMY, Canandaigna, N. Y. 

NEWTON HIGH SCHOOL, Newton, N. J. 

HAYEBFOBD COLLEGE, West Haverford, Pa 

CLASSICAL AND MILITABY SCHOOL, Columbia, FIs 

BHUBTLEFF COLLEGE, Upper Alton, III 

IOWA STATE UNIYEBSITY, Iowa City, Iowa. ' 

UNIYEBSITY OF MICHIGAN, Ann Arbor, Miohicaa. 
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standard Clasaioal l^orlns. 



Arnold's Tint Greek Book,* on the FUm of the FizBt Latin 
Book. ISmo. 297 pages. 

AmoldHi Practical Introduction to Greek Prose 

Compogitlon.* 12mo. 287 pages. 

Arnold's Second Part to tke AboTe.* 12mo. 248 
pages. 

Arnold's Greek Reading Book* Containing the 8nb- 
Btance of the Fractlcal Introduction to Greek Constmiug and a 
Treatise on the Greek Particles ; also, Copious Selections from 
Greek Authors, with Critical and Explanatory English Notes and 
a Lexicon. 12mo. 618 pages. 

Dr. Amold^s Greek Courses hare been carefully revised, corrected, 
and improyed by J. A. Bfvkcxx, P.D., making them a thorough, prac- 
tical, and easy Greek course. 

Boise's Exercises in Greek Prose Composition* 

Adapted to the First Book of Xenophon's Anabasis. By JAina 
B. Boiss, Professor of Greek in Uniyersity of Michigan. 12mo. 
185 pages. 

ChampUn's Skort and Oomprekenslve Greek 

Grammar. By J. T. Champun, Professor of Greek and Latin 
in Wateryille College. 12mo. 208 pages. 

First I<e8SOns in Greek;* <^i ^^ Beginner^s Companion- 
Book to Hadley's Grammar. By Jaxbb Mobbxb "WHrrow, rector 
of Hopkins Grammar School, New Hayen, Ct (Eecentiy pub- 
lished.) 12mo. 

nadley's Greek Grammar,* for Schools and Colleges. By 
Jaub Hadlkt, Professor in Yale College. (Eecentiy published.) 
12mo. seepages. 

BterodetnS) Selections From; Comprising mainly such 
portions as gire a Connected History of the East, to the Fall of 
Babylon and the Death of Cyrus the Great By Bmsoujk M. 
JoHNBoir, D.D., Professor of Philosophy and English Literature 
in Dickinson College. l2mo. 185 pages. 

Kii]iner»s Greek Grammar. Translated by PrafesaoxB 
EnwAxns and Tat^b. Large 12mo. 620 pages. 



Standax^ Classioal "Works. 



Kendrlck's Greek Ollendorff;* Being a Progressive Ex- 
hibtt ^;, ' ■ " " " ' ' '^^■^ — '^ — 
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300 SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS, 

Indnding the departments of English, Latin, Greek, French, Spanish, 
Italian, Hebrew, and Syriac ; of which a complete 

' l^esoriptive Catalogn^ie 
WiU he umtt free qfpostagt^ to fhose applying far it. 

A tingle copy for «aMimin,aU<fn, at any of the worlu marked fhns*, 
wUl be transmitted by mail, pk>stage prepaid, to any Teacher remitting 
one-half of its price. Any of the others will be sent by x 
prepaid, upon receipt of ftill retail price. 
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